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PREFACE TO THF PRESENT EDITION. 


Tu1s novel ranks the third, in order of succession, of the 
works of fiction which I have produced. The history of its 
reception, on its first appearance, is soon told. 

Unfortunately for me, “ Hide And Seek” was originally pub- 
lished in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the out- 
break of the Crimean War. All England felt the absorbing 
interest of watching that serious national event; and new 
books—some of them books of far higher pretensions than 
mine—found the minds of readers in general pre-occupied or 
indifferent. My own little venture in fiction necessarily felt 
the adverse influence of the time. The demand among the 
booksellers was just large enough to exhaust the first edition, 
and there the sale of this novel, in its original form, terminated. 

Since that period, the book has been, in the technical phrase, 
“out of print.” Proposals have reached me, at various times, 
for its republication; but 1 have resolutely abstained from 
availing myself of them for two reasons. 

In the first place, I was anxious to wait until “ Hide And 
Seek” could make its re-appearance on a footing of perfect 
equality with my other works. In the second place, I was 
resolved to keep it back until it might obtain the advantage of 
a careful revisal, guided by the light of the author’s later ex- 
perience. The period for the accomplishment of both these 
objects has now presented itself. “Hide And Seek,” in this 
edition, forms one among the uniform series of my novels, 
which has begun with “ Antonina,” “The Dead Secret,” and 
“The Woman In White ;” and which will be continued with 
“ Basil,” and “The Queen Of Hearts.” My project of revisal 
has, at the same time, been carefully and rigidly executed. I 
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have abridged, and in many cases omitted, several passages 1% 
the first edition, which made larger demands upon the reader’s 
patience than I should now think it desirable to venture on if 
I were writing a new book; and I have, in one important 
respect, so altered the termination of the story as to make it, 
I hope, more satisfactory and more complete than it was in its 
original form. 

With such advantages, therefore, as my diligent revision can 
give it, “ Hide And Seek ” now appeals, after an interval of seven 
years, for another hearing. I cannot think it becoming—especi- 
ally in this age of universal self-assertion—to state the grounds on 
which I believe my book to be worthy of gaining more attention 
than it obtained, through accidental circumstances, when it was 
first published. Neither can I consent to shelter myself 
under the favourable opinions which many of my brother. 
writers—and notably, the great writer to whom “ Hide And 
Seek” is dedicated—expressed of these pages when I originally 
wrote them. I leave it to the reader to compare this novel— 
especially in reference to the conception and delineation of 
character—with the two novels (“ Antonina” and “ Basil”’) 
which preceded it; and then to decide whether my third at- 
tempt in fiction, with all its faults, was, or was not, an advance 
in Art on my earlier efforts. This is all the favour I ask for a 
work which I once wrote with anxious care—which I have 
since corrected with no sparing hand—which I have now finally 
dismissed to take its second journey through the world of let- 
ters as usefully and prosperously as it can. 


Haruey Srrret, Lonpon, 
SepremBer, 1861. 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 


OPENING CHAPTER. 
A CILILD’S SUNDAY. 


Aft a quarter to one o’clock, on a wet Sunday afternoon, :n 
November 1837, Samuel Snoxell, page to Mr. Zachary Thorpe, 
of Baregrove Square, London, left the aren gate with three 
umbrellas under his arm, to meet his master and mistress ab 
the church door, on the conclusion of morning service. Snoxell 
had been specially directed by the housemaid to distribute his 
three umbrellas in the following manner: the new silk um- 
brella was to be given to Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe; the old silk 
umbrella was to be handed to Mr. Goodworth, Mrs. Thorpe’s 
father; and the heavy gingham was to be kept by Snoxell him- 
self, for the special protection of “Master Zack,’ aged six 
years, and the only child of Mr. Thorpe. Furnished with these 
instructions, the page set forth on his way to the church. 

The morning had been fine for November; but before mid. 
day the clouds had gathered, the rain had begun, and the in- 
veterate fog of the scason had closed dingily over the wet 
strects, far and near. The garden in the middle of Baregrove 
Square—with its close-cut turf, its vacant beds, its bran-new 
rustic seats, its withered young trees that had not yet grown 
y bieh as the railings around them-——-seemed to be absolutely 

timg away in yellow mist and softly-steady rain, and was 
deserted even by the cats. All blinds were drawn down for 
thé most part over all windows; what light came from the sky 
eame like hght seen through dusty glass; the grim brown hue 
af the brick houses looked more dirtily mournful than ever; 
the smoke from the chimney-pots was lost mysteriously in 
deepening superincumbent fog; the muddy gutters gurgled 
whe heavy rain-drops dripped into empty areas audibly. Ns 
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object great or small, no out-of-door litter whatever appeared 
anywhere, to break the dismal uniformity of line and sabetanep 
in the perspective of the square. No living being moved over 
the watery pavement, save the solitary Snoxell. He plodded 
on into a Crescent, and still the awful Sunday solitude spread 
grimly humid all around him. Tle next entered a street with 
some closed shops in it; and here, at last, some consoling signa 
of human life attracted his attention. IIe now saw the cross 
ing-sweeper of the district (off duty till church came out) 
amoking a pipe under the covered way that led to a mews. He 
detected, through half closed shutters, a chemist’s apprentice 
yawning over a large book. He passed a navigator, an ostler, 
and iwo costermongers wandering wearily backwards and for- 
wards before a closed public-house door. He heard the heavy 
clop clop of thickly-booted feet advancing behind him, and a 
stern voice growling, “ Now then! be off with you, or you'll 
get locked up !”—and, looking round, saw an orange-girl, guilty 
of having obstructed an empty pavement by sitting on the curb- 
stone, driven along before a policeman, who was followed ad- 
miringly by a ragged boy gnawing a piece of orange-pec!. 
Having delayed a moment to watch this Sunday procession ot 
three with melancholy curiosity as it moved by him, Snoxcll 
was about to turn the corner of a strect which led directly to 
the church, when a shrill series of cries in a child’s voice struck 
on his ear and stopped his progress immediately. 

The page stood stock-still mm astonishment for an instant— 
then pulled the new silk umbrella from under his arm, and 
turned the corner in a violent hurry. His suspicions had not 
deceived him. There was Mr. Thorpe himself walking sternly 
homeward through the rain, before church was over. Tle Jed 
by the hand “ Master Zack,” who was trotting along under 
protest, with his hat half off his head, hanging as far back from 
his father’s side as he possibly could, and howling all the time 
nt the ui most pitch of a very powerful pair of iungs. 
~ Mr. Thorpe stopped as he passed the page, and snatched the 
umbrella out of Snoxell’s hand, with unaccustomed impetu- 
osity ; said sharply, “ Go to your mistress, go on to the church ;”’ 
and then resumed his road home, dragging his son after him 
faster than ever. 

“Snoxy! Snoxy!” screamed Master Zack, turning round 
towards the page, so that he tripped himself up and foll against 
his father’s legs at every third step; “I’ve been a naughty boy 
at church !” 

“ Ah! you look like it, you do,” muttered Snoxell to himeelf 
sarcastically, as he went on. With that expression of opinien, 
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the page approached the church portico, and waited sulkily 
among his fellow servants and their umbrellas for the congre 
Ration to come out. 

When Mr. Goodworth and Mrs. Thorpe left the church, tha 
old gentleman, regardless of appearances, seized eagerly on the 
despised gingham umbrella, because it was the largest he could 

et, and took his daughter hoine under it in triumph. Mrs 

horpe was very silent, and sighed dolefully once or twice, when 
her father’s attontion wandered froin het to the people passing 
along the street. 

“You're fretting about Zack,” said the old gentleman, look- 
ing round suddenly at his daughter. ‘“ Never mind! leave it 
tome. Tl underlake to beg him off this time.” 

“Tt’s very disheartening and shocking to find him behaving 
so,” said Mrs. Thorpe, “after the careful way we’ve brought 
him up in, too!” 

“Nonsense, my love! No, 1 don’t mean that—I beg your 
pardon. But who can be surprised that a child of six years 
old should be tired of a sermon forty minutes long by my 
watch P Iwas tired of it myself I know, though I wasn’t 
candid enough to show it as the boy did. There! there! we 
won't begin to argue: Tl beg Zack off this time, and we'll 
say no more about it.” 

Mr. Goodworth’s announcenicnt of his benevolent intentions 
towards Zack seemed to have very little effect on Mrs. Thorpe ; 
but she said nothing on that subject or any other during the 
rest of the dreary walk home, through rain, fog, and mud, to 
Baregrove Square. 

Rooms have their mysterions peculiarities of physiognomy 
as wellas men. There are plenty of rooms, all of much the 
same size, all furnished in much the same manner, which, never- 
theless, differ completely in expression (if such a term may be 
allowed) one from the other; reflecting the yarious characters 
of their inhabitants by such fine varicties of effect in the fur- 
niture-features gcucrally common to all, as are often, like the 
infinitesimal varieties of eycs, noses, and mouths, too intricately 
minute to be traceable. Now, the parlour of Mr. Thorpe’s 
house was neat, clean, comfortably and sensibly furnished. It 
was of the average size. It had the usual side-board, dining- 
table, looking-glass, scroll fender, marble chimney-picce with a 
clock on it, carpet with a drugget over it, and wire window- 
blinds to keep people from looking in, characteristic of all re- 
apectable London parlours of the middle class. And yet it 
Was an inveterately severe-looking room—a room that seemed 
aa if it had never been convivial, never uproarious, never any- 

Bg 
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thing but sternly comfortable and serenely dull—-a room, which 
appeared to be as unconscious of acts of mercy, and easy un- 
reasoning ovecr-affectionate forgiveness to offenders of any kind 
—juvenile or otherwise—as if it had been a cell in Newgate, or 
a private torturing chamber in the Inquisition. Perhaps Mr. 
Goodworth felt thus affected by the parlour (especially in No- 
vember weather) as soon as he entered it—for, although he had 
Dag to beg Zack off, although Mr. Thorpe was sitting alone 

y the table and accessible to petitions, with a book in his hand, 
the old gentleman hesitated uneasily for a minute or two, and 
suffered his daughter to speak first. 

“Where is Zack ?” asked Mrs. Thorpe, glancing quickly and 
nervously all round her. 

“He is locked up in my dressing-room,” answered her hus- 
band without taking his eyes off the book. 

“Tn your dressing-room!” cchoed Mrs. Thorpe, looking as 
startled and horrified as if she had received a blow instead of 
an auswer; “in your dressing-room! Good heavens, Zachary ! 
how do you know the child hasn’t got at your razors ?” 

“They are locked up,” rejoined Mr. Thorpe, with the mildest 
reproof in jhis voice, and the mournfullest self-possession in his 
manner. “I took care before I left the boy, that he should 
get at nothing which could do him any injury. He is locked 
up, and will remain locked up, because ”— 

“J say, Thorpe! won’t you let him off this time?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Goodworth, boldly plunging head foremost, with 
his petition for mercy, into the conversation. 

“If you had allowed me to proceed, sir,’ said Mr. Thorpe, 
who always called his father-in-law Sir, “I should have simply 
remarked that, after having enlarged to my son (in such terms, 
you will observe, as I thought best fitted to his comprehension) 
on the disgrace to his parents and himself of his behaviour this 
morning, I set him as a task three verses to learn out of the 
‘Select Bible Texts for Children;’ choosing the verses which 
seemed most likely, if I may trust my own judgment on the 
point, to impress on him what his behaviour ought to be for 
the future in church. He flatly refused to learn what I told 
him. It was, of course, quite impossible to allow my authority 
to be set at defiance by my own child (whose disobedient dis- 
position has always, God knows, been a source of constant 
trouble and anxiety to me) ; so I locked him up, and locked up 
he will remain until he has obeyed me. My dear,” (turnin 
to his wife and handing her a key), “I have no objection, 
you wish, to your going and trying what you can do towards 
overcoming the obstinacy of this unhappy ehild.” 
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Mrs. Thorpe took the key, and went up stairs immediately— 
went up to do what all women have done, from the time of the 
first mother; to do what Eve did when Cain was wayward in 
his infancy, and cried at her breast—in short, went up to coax 
her child. 

Mr. Thorpe, when his wife closed the door, carefully looked 
down the open page on his knee for the place where he had lett 
off—found it—referred back a moment to the last lines of the 
preceding leaf—and then went on with his book, not taking 
the smallest notice of Mr. Goodworth. 

“Thorpe!” cried the old gentleman, plunging head-foremost 
again, into his son-in-law’s reading this time instead of his talk, 
“You may say what you please; but your notion of bringing 
up Zack is a wrong one altogether.” 

With the calmest imaginable expression of face, Mr. Thorpa 
looked up from his book ; and, first carefully putting a paper- 
knife between the leaves, placed it on the table. He then 
crossed one of his legs over the other, rested an elbow on each 
arm of his chair, and clasped his hands in front of him. On 
the wall opposite hung several lithographed portraits of dis- 
(inguiehed! preachers, in and out of the Establishment—mostly 
represented as very sturdily-constructed men with bristly hair, 
fronting the spectator interrogatively and holding thick books 
in their hands. Upon one of these portraits—the name of the 
original of which was stated at the foot of the print to be the 

verend Aaron Yollop—Mr. Thorpe now fixed his eyes, with 
afaint approach to a smile on his face (he never was known 
to laugh), and with a look and manner which said as plainly 
as if he had spoken it: “ This old man is about to say some- 
thing improper or absurd to me; but he is my wife’s father, it 
is my duty to bear with him, and therefore I am perfectly 
resigned,” 

“Tt’s no use looking in that way, Thorpe,” growled the old 
gentleman; “I’m not to be put down by looks at my time of 
life. I may have my own opinions I suppose, like other people ; 
and I don’t see why | shouldn’t express them, especially when 
they relate to my own daughter's boy. It’s very unreasonable 
of me, I dare say, but I think I ought to have a voice now and 
then in Zack’s bringing up.” 

Mr. Thorpe bowed respectfully—partly to My. Goodworth, 
P artly to the Reverend Aaron Yollop. “I shall always be 
iAppy, sir, to listen to any expression of your opinion——” 

a y Opinion’s this,” burst out Mr. Goodworth. “ You’ve no 
business to take Zack to church at all, till he’s some years 
older than he is now. I don’t deny that there way be a few 
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ehildren, here and there, at six years old, who are so very patient, 
and so very — (what's the word for a child that knows a dea. 
more than he has any business to know at his age? Stop! 
Vve got it !—precocious—that’s the word)—so very patient and 
so very prococious that they will sit quiet in the same place for 
two hours; making believe all the time that they understand 
every word of the service, whether they really do or not. | 
don’t deny that there may be such children, though ] never 
met with them myself, and should think them all impudent little 
hypocrites if I did! But Zack isn’t one of that sort: Zack’s a 
genuine child (God bless him)! Zack——” 

“Do I understand you, my dear sir,” interposed Mr. Thorpe, 
sorrowfully sarcastic, “to be praising the conduct of my sou 
in disturbing the congregation, and obliging me to take him 
out of church P” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” retorted the old gentleman; “ I’m 
not praising Zack’s conduct, but 1 am blaming yours. Here 
it is in plain words :— You keep on cramming church down his 
throat ; and Ae keeps on puking at it as if it was physic, because 
he don’t know any beiter, and can’t know any better at his age. 
Ts that the way to make him take kindly to religious teaching ? 
T know as well as you do, that he roared like a young Turk at 
the sormon. And pray what was the subject of the sermon? 
Justification by Faith. Do you mean to tell me that he, or any 
other child at his time of life, could understand anything of 
such a subject as that; or get anatom of good out of it? You 
can’t—you know youcan’t! [ say again, it’s no use taking 
him to church yet; and what’s morc, it’s worse than no use, 
for you only associate his first ideas of religious instruction 
with everything in the way of restraint and discipline and 
punishment that can be most irksome tu him. There! that’s 
my opinion, and I should like to hear what you've got to ray 
apainst it?” 

“ Latitudinarianism,” said Mr. Thorpe, looking and speaking 
straight at the portrait of the Reverend Aaron Yollop. 

. You can’t fob me off with long words, hich I don’t 
understand, and which I don’t believe you can find in Johnson's 
Dictionary,” continued Mr. Goodworth doggedly. “You 
would do much better to take my advice, and let Zack go to 
church, for the present, at his mother’s hnces. et his Morning 
Service be about ten minutes long; let your wife tell him, out 
of the New Testament, about Our Saviour’s goodness and 
gentleness to little children; and then let her teach him, from 
the Sermon on the Mount, to be Joving and truthful and for. 

ing and forgiving, for Our Saviour’ssake. Ifsuch precepts 
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as those are enforced—as they may be in one way or another— 
by examples drawn from his own daily life ; from people around 
him; from what he meets with and notices and asks about, 
out ofdoprs and in—mark my words, he'll take kindly to his 
religiods instruction. 1’ve seen that in other children: I’ve 
seen it in my own children, who were all broughtup so. Of 
course, you don’t agree with me! Of course you've got another 
objection all ready to bowl me down with ?” 
‘ Rationalism,” said Mr. Thorpe, still looking steadily at 
the lithographed portrait of the Reverend Aaron Yollop. 
“Well, your objection’s a short one this time at any rate ; 
gnd that’s a blessing !” said the old gentleman rather irritably. 
“ Rationalism—eh ? I understand that ism, I rather suspect, 
better than the other. It means in plain English, that you 
think I’m wrong in only wanting to give religious insiruc- 
tion the same chance with Zack which you let all other kinds 
cf instruction have—the chance of becoming useful by being 
frst made attractive. You can’t get him to learn to read by 
telling him that it will improve his mind—but you can by 
getting him to look at a picture book. You can’t get him 
to drink senna and salts by reasoning with him about its 
doing him good—but you can by promising him a lump of 
sugar to take after it. You admit this sort of principle 
so far, because you're obliged ; but the moment anybody wants 
(in a spirit of perfect reverence and desire to do good) to extend 
if to higher things, you purse up your lips, shake your head, 
and talk about Rationalism—as if that was an answer! Well! 
well! it’s no use talking—go your own way—I wash my hands 
of the business altogether. But now I am at it I'll just say 
this one thing more before I’ve done :—your way of punishing 
the boy for his behaviour in church is, in my opinion, about as 
bad and dangerous a onc as could possibly be devised. Why 
not give him a thrashing, if you musé punish the miserable 
little urchin for what’s his misfortune as much as his fault ? 
Why not stop his pudding, or something of that sort? Hero 
you are associating verses in the Bible, in his mind, with 
the idea of punishment and being locked up in the cold! You 
may make him get his teat by heart, I dare say, by fairly 
tirmmg him out; but 1 tell you what I’m afraid you'll make 
him learn too, if you don’t mind—you’ll make him learn to 
dislike the Bible as much as other boys dislike the birch-rod !” 
“Sir,” cried Mr. Thorpe, turning ‘suddenly round, and se- 
éverely confronting Mr. Goodworth, “once for all, I must most 
respectfully insist on being spared for the future any open pro- 
“fanities in conversation, even from your lips. All my regara 
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aud affection for you, as Mrs. Thorpe’s father, shall not pre- 
vent me from solemnly recording my abhorrence of such awiul 
infidelity as I believe to be involved in the words you have just 
spoken! My religious convictions recoil—”’ 

“ Stop, sir!” said Mr. Goodworth, seriously and sternly, 

Mr. Thorpe obeyed at once. The old gentleman’s manner 
was generally much more remarkable for heartiness than for 
dignity ; but it altered completely while he now spoke. As 
he struck his hand on the table, and rose from his chair, there 
was something in his look which it was not wise to disregard. 

“Mr. Thorpe,” he went on, more calmly, but very decidedly, 
“T refrain from telling you what my opinion is of the ‘ respect* 
and ‘affection’ which have allowed you to rebuke me in such 
terms as you have chosen. J mercly desire to say that I shall 
never need a second reproof of the same kind at your hands ; for 
I shall never again speak to you on the subject of my grandson’s 
education. If, in consideration of this assurance, you will now 
permit me, in my turn—not to rebuke—but to offer you one 
word of advice, | would recommend you not to be too ready in 
future, lightly and cruelly to accuse a man of infidelity because 
his religious opinions happen to differ on some subjects from 
yours. To infer a serious motive for your opponent’s con- 
viclions, however wrong you may think them, can do you no 
harm: to infer a scoffing motive can do dim no good. Wewilt 
say nothing more about this, if you please. Let us shake hands, 
and never again revive a subject about which we disagree too 
widely ever to discuss it with advantage.” 

At this moment the servant came in with lunch. Mr. Good- 
yorth poured himself out a glass of sherry, made a remark on 
the weather, and soon resumed his cheerful, everyday manner. 
But he did not forget the pledge that he had given to Mr. 
Thorpe. From that time forth, he never by word or deed 
interfered again in his grandson’s education. 


While the theory of Mr. Thorpe’s system of juvenile in- 
struction was being discussed in the free air of the parlour, the 
ractical working of that theory, so far as regarded the case of 
aster Zack, was being exemplified in anything but a satis. 
factory manner, in the prison-region of the dressing-room. 
While she ascended ‘the first flight of stairs, Mrs. Thorpe’s 
ears informed her that her sun was firing off one uninterrupted 
volley of kicks against the door of his place of confinement. 
A this was by no means an unusual circumstance, whenever 
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the boy happened to be locked up for bad behaviour, she felt 
distressed, but not at all surprised at what she heard; and 
went into the drawing-room, on her way up stairs, to deposit 
her Bible and Prayerbook (kept in a morocco case, with gold 
clasps) on the little side-table, upon which they wero always 
placed during week-days. Possibly, she was so much agitated 
that her hand trembled; possibly, she was in too great a hurry ; 
possibly, tho houschold imp who rules the brittle destinies of 
domestic glass and china, had marked her out as his destroying 
angel for that day; but however it was, in placing the morocco 
case on the table, she knocked down and broke an ornament 
standing near it—a little ivory model of a church steeple in 
the florid style, enshrined in a glass case. Picking up the 
fragments, and mourning over the catastrophe, occupied some 
little time, more than she was aware of, before she at last left 
the drawing-room, to proceed on her way to the uppet regions. 

As she laid her hand on the banisters, it struck her suddenly 
and significantly, that the noises in the dressing-room above 
had entirely ceased. 

The instant she satisfied herself of this, her maternal imagi- 
nation, uninfluenced by what Mr. Thorpe had said below stairs, 
conjured up an appalling vision of Zack before his father’s 
looking-glass, with his chin well lathored, and a bare razor at 
his naked throat. The child had indeed a singular aptitude 
for amusing himself with purely adult occupations. Having 
once been incautiously taken into church by his nurse, to see 
a female fmend of hers married, Zack had, the vory next day, 
insisted on solemnising the nuptial ceremony from recollection, 
before a bride and bridegroom of his own age, selected froin 
his playfellows in the garden of the square. Another time, 
when the gardener had incautiously left his lighted pipe on a 
bench while he went to gather a flower for one oft the local 
nurserymaids, whom he was accustomed to favour horticultu. 
rally in this way, Zack contrived, undetected, to take three 
greedy whiffs of pigtail in close succession; was discovered 
reeling about the grass like a little drunkard; and had to 
be smuggled home (deadly pale, and bathed in cold perspira- 
tion) to recover, out of his mother’s sight, in the congenial 
gloom of the back kitchen. Although the precise infantine 
achievements here cited were unknown to Mrs. Thorpe, there 
were plenty more, like them, which she had discovered; and 
the warning remembrance of which now hurried the poor lady 
ap second flight of stairs in a state of breathless agitation 
and alarm. 


Zack, however, had not got at the razors; for they were all 
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locked up, as Mr. Thorpe had declared. But he had, nu,.rthes 
less, discovered in the dresging-room a means of perpetratin 
domestic mischief, which his father had never thought 
providing against. J inding that kicking, screaming, stamping, 
sobbing, and knocking down chairs, were quite powerless as 
methods of enforcing his liberation, he suddenly suspended his 
proceedings; looked all round the room; observed the cock 
which supplied his father’s bath with water; and instantly 
resolved to flood the house. He had set the water going in 
the bath, had filled it to the brim, and was anxiously waiting, 
perched up on a chair, to see it overflow—when his mother 
unlocked the dressing-room door, and entered the room. 

“ Oh, you naughty, wicked, shocking child!’ cried Mrs. 
Thorpe, horrified at what she beheld, but instantly stopping 
the threatened deluge from motives of precaution connected 
with the drawing-room ceiling. “Oh, Zack! Zack! what-wid? 
you do next? What would your papa say if he heard of this ? 

ou wicked, wiched, wicked child, I’m ashamed to look at 

ou!” 
And, in very truth, Zack offered at thal moment a suffi- 
ciently disheartening spectacle for a mother’s eyes to dwell 
on. There stood the young imp, sturdy and upright in his 
chair, wriggling his shoulders in and out of his frock, and 
holding his hands behind him in unconscious imitation of the 
favourite action of Napoleon the Great. His light hair was 
all rumpled down over his forehead ; his lips were swelled ; 
his nose was red; and from his bright blue eyes Rebellion 
looked out frankly mischicvous, amid a surrounding halo of 
dirt and tears, rubbed circular by his knuckles. After gazing 
on her son in inuie despair for a minute or so, Mrs. Thorpe 
took the only course that was immediately open to her—or, in 
other words, took the child off the chair. 

“ Have you learnt your lesson, you wicked boy ?” she asked 

“No, I havn’t,” answered Zack, resolutely. 

“Then come to the table with me: your papa’s waiting to 
hear you. Come here and learn your lesson directly,” said 
Mrs. ‘Thorpe, leading the way to the table. 

“J won't!” rejoined Zack, emphasising the refusal by laying 
tight hold of the wet sides of the bath with both hands. 

It was lucky for this rebel of six years old that he addressed 
those two words itv his mother only. If bis nurse had heard 
them, she would instantly have employed that old-established 
resource in all educational difficulties, familiarly known to 
persons of her condition under the Liseagres of “a smack on 
the head ;” if Mr. Thorpe had heard them, the boy would | 
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boen sternly torn away, bound to the back of a chair, and 

laced ignominiously with his chin against the table; if Mr. 
tecdwortl had heard them, the probability is that he would 
instantly have lost his temper, and soused his grandson head 
over ears in the bath. Not one of these ideas occyrred to 
Mrs. Thorpe, who possessed no ideas. But she had certain 
substitutes which were infinitely more useful in the present 
emergency: she bad instincts. : 

“Look up at me, Zack,” she said, returning to the bath, and 
sitting in the chair by, ils side; “1 want to say something to 

ou.” 
i The boy obeyed directly. His mother opened her lips, 
stopped suddenly, said a few words, stopped again, hesitated— 
and then ended her first sentence of admonition in the most 
ridiculous manner, by snatching at the nearest towel, and 
bearing Zack off to the wash-hand basin. 

‘Tho plain fact was, that Mrs. Thorpe was secretly vain of her 
child. She had long since, poor woman, forced down the strong 
strait-waistcoats of prudery and restraint over every other 
moral weakness but this—of all vanities the most beautiful; of 
all human failings surely the most pure! Yes, she was proud 
of Zack! The dear, naughty, handsome, church-disturbing, 
docr-kicking, house-flooding Zack! If he had been a pen 
featured boy, she could have gone on more sternly with her 
udmonition: but to look coolly on his handsome face, made 
ugly by dirt, tears, and rumpled hair; to speak {o him in that 
state, while soap, water, brush and towel, were all within reach, 
was more than the mother (or the woman cither, for that ° 
wmatter) had the self-denial todo! So, before it had well be- 
yun, the maternal lecture ended impotently in the wash-hand 
basin. 

Whemthe boy had becu smartened and brushed up, Mrs. 
Thorpe took him on her lap; and suppressing a strong desire 
to kiss him on both his round, shining cheeks, said these 
words :— 

“1 want you to learn your lesson, because you will please 
me by obeying your papa. 1 have always been kind to you,— 
now | want you to be kind to me.” 

For the first time, Zack hung down his }ead, and seemed 
unprepared with an answer. Mrs. Thorpe knew by experience 
what this symptom meart “1 think you are beginning to be 
bag for what you have done, and are guing to be a good bey,” 
ae said, “If you are, 1 know you will give me 3 kiss.” . Zack 
Baiated again-—then suddenly reached up, and gave his mother 
‘hearty and loud-sounding kiss on the tip of her chin. “ And 
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now you will learn your lesson ?” continued Mrs. Thorpe. “1 
have always tried to make you happy, and I am sure you are 
cee this time, to try and make me happy—are you not, 

* Yes, I am,” said Zack manfully. His mother took him at 
once to the table, on which the “Select Bible Texts for Chil. 
dren” lay open, and tried to lift him into a chair. “No!” said 
the boy, resisting and shaking his head resolutely ; “I want to 
learn my lesson on your Jap.” 

Mrs. Thorpe humoured him immediately. She was not a 
handsome, not even a pretty woman; and the cold atmosphere 
of the dressing-room by no means improved her personal ap- 
pearance. But, notwithstanding this, she isoked: absolutely 
attractive and interesting at the present moment, as she sat 
with Zack in her arms, bending over him while he studied his 
three verses in the “ Bible Texts.”” Women who have been ill- 
used by nature have this great advantage over men in the samo 
predicament—wherever there is a child edie they have a 
means ready at hand, which they can all employ alike, for 
hiding their personal deficiencies. "Who ever saw an awkward 
woman look awkward with a baby in her arms? Who ever 
saw an ugly woman look ugly when she was kissing a child ? 

Zack, who was a remarkably quick boy when he chose to 
exert himself, got his lesson by heart in so short a time that 
his mother insisted on hearing him twice over, before she could 
satisfy herself that he was really perfect enough to appear in 
his father’s presence. The second trial decided her doubts, 
and she took him in triumph down stairs. 

Mr. Thorpe was reading intently, Mr. Goodworth was think- 
ing profoundly, the rain was falling inveterately, the fog was 
thickening dirtily, and the austerity of the severe-looking 
parlour was hardening apace into its most adamantine Sunda 

imness, as Zack was brought to say his lesson at his father’s 

nees. He got through it perfectly again; but his childish 
manner, during this third trial, altered from frankness to dis- 
trustfulness ; and he looked much oftener, while he said his task, 
at Mr. Goodworth than at his father. When the texts had been 
repeated, Mr. Thorpe just said to his wife, before resuming his 
book——“ You may tell the nurse, a dear, to get Zachary’s 
dinner ready for him—though he doesn’t deserve it for be- 
having so badly about learning his lesson.” 

“Please, grandpapa, may | look at the picture-book you 
brought for me last night, after I was in bed ?” said Zack, ad- 
dressing Mr. Goodworth, and evidently feeling that he was 
entitled to his reward now he had suffered his punishment, 
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“ Certainly not on a Sunday,” interposed Mr. Thorpe; “ your 
grandpapa’s book is nota book for Sundays.” 

‘Mr, Goodworth started, and seemed about to speak; but 
recollecting what he had said to Mr. Thorpe, contented himself 
with poking the fire. The book in question was a certain 
romance, entitled “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” adorned with 
illustrations in the freest style of water-colour art. 

“Tf you want to look at picture-books, you know what books 
you may have to-day; and your mamma will get them for you 
when she comes in again,” continued Mr. Thorpe. 

The works now referred to were, an old copy of the “ Pil- 
erim’s Progress” containing four small prints of the period of 
the last century ; and a “ Life of Moses,” illustrated by severe 
German outlines in the manner of the modern school. Zack 
knew well enough what books his father meant, and exhibited 
his appreciation of them by again beginning to wriggle his 
shot dare in and out of his frock. He had evidently had more 
than enough already of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” and the 
“ Life of Moses.” 

Mr. Thorpe said nothing more, and returned to his reading. 
Mr. Goodworth put his hands in his pockets, yawned discon- 
solately, and looked, with a languidly satirical expression in 
his eyes, to see what his grandson would do next. If the 
thought passing through the old gentleman’s mind at that 
moment had been put into words, it would have been exactly 
expressed in the following sentence:—“ You miserable little 
aye When I was your age, how I should have kicked at all 
this !” 

Zack was not long in finding a new resource. He spied Mr. 
Goodworth’s cane standing in a corner; and, instantly getting 
astride of it, prepared to amuse himself with a little imaginary 
horse-exercise up and down the room. IIe had just started at 
a gentle canter, when his father called out, “ Zachary !” and 
brought the boy to a stand-still directly. 

“Put back the stick where you took it from,” said Mr. 
Thorpe ; “you mustn’t do that on Sunday. If you want to 
move about, you can walk up and down the room.” 

Zack paused, debating for an instant whether he should 
disobey or burst out crying. 

“ Put back the stick,” repeated Mr. Thorre. 

Zack remembered the dressing-room and the “Select Bible 
Texts for Children,’ and wisely obeyed. He was by this 
time completely crushed down into as rigid a state of Sunda 
discipline as his father could desire. - After depositing the stic 
in the corner, he slowly walked up to Mr. Goodworth, with a 
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comical expression of amazement and disgust in his chubby 
face, and meekly laid down his head on his grandfather’s knee. 

“Never say die, Zack,” said the kind old gentleman, rising 
and faking the bey in his arms. ““While nurse is getting your 
dinner ready, let’s look out of window, and see if it’s going to 
elear up.” 

Mr. Thorpe raised his head disapprovingly from his book, 
but said nothing this time. 

“Ah, rain! rain! rain!’ muttered Mr. Goodworth, starin 
desperately out at the miserable prospect, while Zack amuse 
himself by rubbing his nose vacantly backwards and forwards 
against a pane of glass. “Rain! rain! Nothing but rain and 
fog in November. Hold up, Zack! Ding-dong, ding-dong ; 
there go the bells for afternoon church! 1 wonder whether it 
will be fine to-morrow? Think of the pudding, my boy!” 
whispered the old gentleman with a benevolent remembrance 
of the consolation which that thonght had often afforded to 
him, when he was a child himself. 

“Yes,” said Zack, acknowledging the pudding suggestion, 
but declining to profit by it. “And, please, when I’ve had 
my dinner, will somebody put me to bed P” 

“Put you to bed!” exclaimed Mr. Goodworth. “ Why, 
bless the boy! what’s come to hin now? He used always to 
be wanting to stop up.” 

“T want to go to bed, and get to to-morrow, and have my 
picture-book,” was the weary and whimpering answer. 

“T'll be hanged, if I don’t want to go to bed too !” soliloquised 
the old gentleman under his breath, “and get to to-morrow, 
and have ny ‘Times’ at breakfast. I’m as bad as Zack, every 
bit!” 

“ Grandpapa,” continued the child, more wearily than before, 
“JT want to whisper something in your ear.” 

Mr. Goodworth bent down a little. Zack looked round cun- 
ningly towards his father—then putting his mouth close to his 
grandfather's car, communicated tho conclusion at which he 
had arrived, after the events of the day, in these wurds— 

“T say, grandpapa, I hate Sunday P ; 
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THE HIDING. 


CHAPTER I. 
A NEW NEIGHBOURIOOD, AND A STRANGE CHARACTER. 


Ar the period when the episode just related occurred in the 
life of Mr. Zachary Thorpe the younger—that is to say, in the 
year 1837—Jaregrove Square was the farthest square from the 
eity, and the nearest to the country, of any then existing in the 
north-western suburb of London. But, by the time fourteen 
years more had elapsed—that is to say, m the year 1851— 
Baregrove Square had lost its distinctive character altogether ; 
other squares had filched from it those last remnants of healthy 
rustic flavour from which its good name had becn derived; 
other streets, crescents, rows, and villa-residences had forced 
themselves pitilessly between the old suburb and the country, 
and had suspended for ever the once neighbourly relations 
between the pavement of Baregrove Square and the pathways 
of the pleasant: fields. 

Alexander’s armics were great makers of conquests; and 
Napoleon’s armies were great makers of conquests; but the 
modern Guerilla regiments of the hod, the trowel, and the 
brick-kiln, are the greatest conquerors of all; for they hold the 
longest the soil that they have once possessed. How mighty 
the devastation which follows in the wake of these tremendous 
aggressors, as they march through the kingdom of nature, 
triumphantly bricklaying beauty wherever they go! What 
‘lismantled castle, with the enemy’s flag flying over its crum- 
bling walls, ever looked so utierly forlorn as a poor field. 
fortress of nature, imprisoned on all sides by the walled eam 
of the enemy, and degraded by a hostile banner of pole aaa 
board, with the conqueror’s device inscribed on it—“ 1g 
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GROUND TO BE LET ON BUILDING LEASES?” What is the 
historical spectacle of Marius sitting among the ruins of 
Carthage, but a trumpery theatrical set-scene, compared with 
the mournful modern sight of the last tree left standing, on the 
last few feet of grass left growing, amid the greenly-festering 
stucco of a finished Paradise Row, or the naked scaffoldin 
poles of a half-completed Prospect Place? Oh, gritty-nature 
Guerilla regiments of the hod, the trowel, and the brick-kiln! 
the town-pilgrim of nature, when he wanders out at fall of day 
into the domains which you have spared for a little while, hears 
strange things said of you in secret, as he duteously interprets 
the la primeval language of the leaves; as he listens to the 
death-doomed trees, still whispering mournfully around him 
the last notes of their ancient even-song ! 

But what avails the voice of lamentation? What new neigh- 
bourhood ever stopped on its way into the country, to hearken 
to the passive remonstrance of the fields, or to bow to the in- 
dignation of outraged admirers of the picturesque? Never 
was suburb more impervious to any faint influences of this 
sort, than that especial suburb which grew up between Bare- 

ove Square and the country ; removing a walk among the 

edge-rows a mile off from the resident families, with a ruthless 
rapidity at which sufferers on all sides stared aghast. First 
stories were built, and mortgaged by the enterprising pro- 
prietors to get money enough to go on with the second; old 
speculators failed and were succeeded by new; foundations 
sank from bad digging; walls were blown down in high winds 
from hasty building; bricks were called for in such quantities, 
and seized on in such haste, half-baked from the kilns, that 
they set the carts on fire, and had to be cooled in pails of 
water before they could be erected into walls—and still the new 
suburb defied all accidents, and grew irrepressibly into a little 
town of houses, ready to be let and lived in, from the one end 
to the other. 

The new neighbourhood offered house-accommodation—e- 
cepted at the higher prices as yet only to a small extent—to 
three distinct subdivisions of the great middle class of our 
British population. Rents and premises were adapted, in a 
steeply descending scale, to the means of the middle classes 
with large incomes, of the middle classes with moderate in- 
comes, and of the middle classes with smull incomes. T 
abodes for the large incomes were called “ mansions,” and vey, 
fortified strongly against the rest of the suburb by being all 
built in one wide row, ahut in at either end by orname: al, 
gates, and called a “park.” The unspeakable desolation a 
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ect common to the whole suburb, was in a high state of 
rfection in this part of it. Irreverent street noises fainted 
ead away on the threshold of the ornamental gates, at the 
sight of the hermit saa The cry of the costermonger 
and the screech of the vagabond London boy were banished 
out of hearing. Even the regular tradesman’s time-honoured 
business noises at customers’ doors, seemed as if they ought 
to have been relinquished here. The frantic falsetto of the 
milkman, the crash of the furious butcher’s cart over the never- 
to-be pulverised stones of the new road through the “ park,” 
always sounded profanely to the passing stranger, in the spick- 
and-span stillness of this Paradise of the large incomes. 

The hapless small incomes had the very worst end of the whole 
locality entirely to themselves, and absorbed all the noises and 
nuisances, just as the large incomes absorbed all the tranquilli- 
ties and luxuries of suburban existence. Here were the dreary 
limits at which architectural invention stopped in despair. 
Each house in this poor man’s purgatory was, indeed, and in 
awful literalness, a brick box with a slate top to it. Every 
hole drilled in these boxes, whether door-hole or window-hole, 
was always overflowing with children. They often mustered 
by forties and fifties in one street, and were the great pervading 
feature of the quarter. In the world of the large incomes, 
young life sprang up like a garden fountain, artificially playing 
only at stated periods in the sunshine. In the world of the 
small incomes, young life flowed out turbulently into the street, 
like an exhaustless kennel-deluge, in all weathers. Next to the 
children of the inhabitants, in visible numerical importance, 
came the shirts and petticoats, and miscellaneous linen of the 
inhabitants; fluttering out to dry publicly on certain days of 
the week, and enlivening the treeless little gardens where the 
hung, with lightsome avenues of pinaforcs, and solemn-spread- 
ing foliage of stout Welsh flannel. Here that absorbing passion 
for oranges (especially active when the fruit is half ripe, and 
the weather is bitter cold), which distinguishes the city English 
girl of the lower orders, flourished in its finest development ; 
and here, also, the poisonous fumes of the holyday shop-boy’s 
bad cigar told ail resident nostrils when it was Sunday, as 

lainly as the church bells could tell it to all resident ears. 

he one permanent rarity in this neighbourhood, on week da 
was to discover a male inhabitant in any part of it, between the 
hours of nine in the morning and six in the evening; the one 
sorrowful sight which never varied, was to see that every 
woman, even to the youngest, looked more or less unhappy, 
often care-stricken, while youth was still in the first ate 
C 
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aati child-stricken before maturity waa yct in the full 
oom. 

As for the great central portion of the suburb—or, in othey 
words, the locality of the moderate incomes—it reflected ex- 
actly the lives of those who inhabited it, by presenting no 
distinctive character of its own at all. 

Tn one part, the better order of houses imitated as pompously 
as they could, the architectural prandeur of the mansions 
owned by the large incomes; in another, the worst order of 
houses respectably, but narrowly, escaped a general resemblance 
to the brick boxes of the small incomes. In some places, the 
“park” influences vindicated their existence superbly in the 
persons of isolated ladies who, not having a carriage to go out 
in for an airing, exhibited the next best thing, a footman to 
walk behind them: and so gut a pedestrian airing genteelly in 
that way. In other places, the obtrusive spirit of the brick 
boxes rode about, thinly disguised, in children’s carriages, 
drawn by nursery-maids; or fluttered aloft, delicately dis- 
cernible at angles of view, in the shape of a lace pocket- 
handkerchief, or a fine-worked chemisette, drying modestly at 
home in retired corners of back gardens. Generally, however, 
the hostile influences of the large incomes and the small 
mingled together on the neutral ground of the moderate 
incomes; turning it into the dullest, the dreariest, the most 
oppressively conventional division of the whole suburb. It was 
just that sort of place where the thoughtful man looking about 

im mournfully at the locality, and physiologically observing 
the inhabitants, would be prone to stop suddenly, and ask him- 
self one plain, but terrible question; “Do these rope ever 
manage to get any real enjoyment out of their hives, from one 

ear’s end to another ?” 

To the looker-on at the system of life prevailmg among the 
moderate incomes in England, the sort of existenco which that 
system embodies seems in some aspects to be without a 
parallel in any other part of the civilised world. Is it not 
obviously true that, while the upper classes and the lower 
classes of English society have each their own characteristic 
recreations for leisure hours, adapted equally to their means 
and to their tastes, the middle classes, in general, have (to 
expose the sad reality) nothing of the sort? To take an 
example from those eating and drinking recreations which 
absorb so large a portion of existence:—Ifthe rich propriet 
of the “mansions” in the “ aig could give their gr 
dinners, and be as prodigal as they pleased with their first-rate 
champagne, and their rare gastronomic delicacies; the poor tefe 
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ants of the brick boxes could just as easily enjoy their tea-garden 
conversazione, arid be just as happily and hospitably prodigal, 
in turn, with their porter-pot, their teapot, their plate of bread- 
and-butter, and their dish of shrimps. On either side, these 
representatives of two pecuniary extremes in society, looked for 
eae recreations they wanted with their own eyes, pursued 
those recreations within their own limits, and enjoyed them- 
selves unreservedly in consequence. Not so with the moderate 
incomes: they, in their social moments, shrank absurdly far 
from the poor people’s porter and shrimps; crawled contempt- 
ibly near to the rich people’s rare wines and luxurious dishes ; 
exposed their poverty in imitation by chemical champagne from 
second-rate wine merchants, by flabby salads and fetid oyster- 
patties from second-rate pastry-cooks ; were, in no one of their 
festive arrangements, true to their incomes, to their order, or 
to themselves; and, in very truth, for all these reasons and 
many more, got no real enjoyment out of their lives, from one 
year’s end to another. 

On the outskirts of that part of the new suburb appropriated 
to these unhappy middle classes with moderate incomes, there 
lived a gentleman (by name Mr. Valentine Blyth) whose life 
offered as strong a practical contradiction as it is possible to 
imagine to the lives of his neighbours. 

He was by profession an artist—an artist in spite of circum- 
stances. Neither his father, nor his mother, nor any relation 
of theirs, on either side, had ever practised the Art of Painting, 
or had ever derived any special pleasure from the contemplation 
of pictures. They were all respectable commercial people of 
the steady fund-holding old school, who lived exclusively within 
their own circle; and had never so much as spoken to a live 
artist or author in the whole course of their lives. The City- 
world in which Valentine’s boyhood was passed, was as desti- 
tute of art influences of any kind as if it had been situated on 
the coast of Greenland; and yet, to the astonishment of every- 
body, he was always drawing and painting, in his own rude 
way, at every leisure hour. His father was, as might be ex- 
ies seriously disappointed and amazed at the strange 

irection taken by the boy’s inclinations. No one (including 
Valentine himself) could ever trace them back to any recog. 
nisable source; but everyone could observe plainly enough 
that there was no hope of successfully opposing them by fair 
means of any kind. Seeing this, old Mr. Tyth, like a wise mau, 
at last made a virtue of necessity ; and, giving way to his son, 
entered him, under strong commercial protest, as a student in 
the Schools of the Royal Academy. 
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Here Valentine remained, working industriously, until hne 
twenty-first birthday. On that occasion, Mr. Blyth had a 
little serious talk with him about his prospects in life. In the 
course of this conversation, the young man was informed that 
a rich merchant-uncle was ready to take him into partnership ; 
and that his father was equally ready to start him in business 
with his whole share, as one of three children, in the com- 
fortable inheritance acquired for the family by the well-known 
City house of Blyth and Company. If Valentine consented 
to this arrangement, his fortune was secured, and he might 
ride in his carriage before he was thirty. If, on the other 
hand, he really chose to fling away a fortune, he should not be 

inched for means to carry on his studies as a painter. The 
interest of his inheritance on his father’s death, should be paid 

uarterly to him during his father’s lifetime: the annual in- 
dependence thus secured to the young artist, under any cir- 
cumstances, being calculated as amounting to a little over four 
hundred pounds a year. 

Valentine was not deficient in gratitude. He took a day 
to consider what he should do, though his mind was quite 
made up about his choice beforehand; and then persisted in 
his first determination; throwing away the present certainty 
of becoming a wealthy man, for the sake of the future chance 
of turning out a great painter. 

If he had really possessed genius, there would have been 
nothing very remarkable in this part of his history, so far; 
but having nothing of the kind, holding not the smallest 
spark of the great creative fire in his whole mental compo- 
sition, surely there was something very discouraging to con- 
template, in the spectacle of a man resolutely determining, in 
spite of adverse home circumstances and strong home tempta- 
tion, to abandon all those paths in life, along which he might 
have walked fairly abreast with his fellows, for the one path in 
which he was predestinated by Nature to be always left behind 
by the way. Do the announcing angels, whose mission it is 
to whisper of greatness to preat spirits, ever catch the in- 
fection of fallibility from their intercourse with mortals? Do 
the voices which said truly to Shakspeare, to Raphael, and to 
Mozart, in their youth-time,—You are chosen to be gods in 
this world—ever speak wrongly to souls which they are not 
ordained to approach? It may beso. There are men enough 
in all countries whose lives would seem to prove it—whosg 
deaths have not contradicted it. a 

But even to victims such as these, there are pleasant reatinge 
plapea #4 the thorny way, and flashes of sunlight nowand 
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then, to make the cloudy prospect beautiful, though only for 
a little while. It is not all misfortune and disappointment 
to the man who is mentally unworthy of a great intellectual 
vocation, so long as he is morally worthy of 1t; so long as he 
can pursue it honestly, patiently, and affectionately, for its own 
dear sake. Let him work, though ever so obscurely, in this 
spirit towards his labour, and he shall find the labour itself 
its own exceeding great reward. In that reward lives the 
divine consolation, which, though Fame turn her back on him 
contemptuously, and Affluence pass over unpitying to the 
other side of the way, shall still pour oil upon all his wounds, 
and take him quietly and tenderly to the hard journey’s end. 
To this one exhaustless solace, which the work, no matter of what 
degree, can yield always to earnest workers, the man who has 
succeeded, and the man who has failed, can turn alike, as to 
a common mother—the one, for refuge from mean envy and 
slanderous hatred, from all the sorest evils which even the 
thriving child of Fame is heir to; the other, from neglect, from 
ridicule, from defeat, from all the petty tyrannies which the 
pining bondman of Obscurity is fated to undergo. 

Thus it was with Valentine. He had sacrificed a fortune to 
his Art; amd his Art—in the world’s eye at least—had given 
to him nothing in return. Friends and relatives who had not 
scrupled, on being made acquainted with his choice of a 
vocation, to call it in question, and thereby to commit that 
worst and most universal of all human impertinences, which 
consists of telling a man to his face, by the plainest possible 
inference, that others are better able than he is himself to 
judge what calling in life is fittest and worthiest for him— 
friends ‘and relatives who thus upbraided Valentine for his 
refusal to accept the partnership in his uncle’s house, affected, 
on discovering that he made no public progress whatever in 
Art, to believe that he was simply an idle fellow, who knew 
that his father’s liberality placed him beyond the necessity 
of working for his bread, and who had taken up the pur- 
suit of painting os a mere amateur amusement to occupy his 
leisure hours. To a man who laboured like poor Blyth, with 
the steadiest a nueey and the highest aspirations, such whis- 
pered calumnies as these were of all mortifications the most 
cruel, of all earthly insults the hardest to bear. 

Still he worked on patiently, never losing faith or hope, be- 
cause he never lost the love of his Art, or the enjoyment of 
pursuing it, irrespective of results, however disheartening. 

ike most other men of his slight intellectual calibre, the 
works he produced were various, if nothing else. He tried 
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the florid style, and the severe style; he was by turns devo 
tional, allegorical, historical, sentimental, humorous. At one 
time, he pained figure-painting altogether, and took to 
landscape ; now producing conventional studies from Nature, 
—and now, again, revelling in poetical compositions, which 
might have hung undetected in many a collection as doubtful 
specimens of Berghem or Claude. 

But whatever department of painting Valentine tried to 
excel in, the same unhappy destiny seemed always in reserve 
for each completed cflort. For years and years his pictures 

leaded hard for admission at the Academy doors, and were 
invariably (and not unfairly, it must be confessed) refused 
even the worst places on the walls of the Exhibition rooms. 
Season after season he still bravely struggled on, never de- 

ressed, never hopeless while he was before his easel, until at 
ast the day of reward—how long and painfully wrought for! 
—actually arrived. A small picture of a very insignificant 
subject—being only a kitchen “ interior,” with a sleek cat on 
a dresser, stealing milk from the tea-tray during the seryant’s 
absence—was bencvolently marked “ doubtful” by the Hanging 
Committee; was thereupon kept in reserve, in case it might 
happen to fit any forgotten place near the floor—did fit such 
a place—and was really hung up, as Mr. Blyth’s little unit of 
a, contribution to the one thousand and odd works exhibited 
to the public, that year, by the Royal Academy. 

But Valentine's trimaph did not end here. His picture of 
the treacherous cat stealing the household milk—entitled, by 
way of appealing jocosely to the strong Protestant interest, “The 
Jesuit in the Family,”—-was really sold to an Art-Union prize- 
holder for ten pounds. Once furnished with a bank note won 
by his own brush, Valentine indulged in the most extravagant 
anticipations of future celebrity and future wealth ; and proved, 
recklessly enough, that he believed as firmly as any other 
visionary in the wildest dreams of his own imagination, by 
marrying, and setting up an establishment, on the strength of 
the success which had been achieved by “The Jesuit in the 

” 


Faznily. 
He tad been for some time past engaged to the lady who 
had now become Mrs. Valentine Blyth. She was the youngest 
of eight sisters, who formed part of the family of a poor 
engraver, and who,in the absence of any mere money qualifica- 
tions, were all rich alike in the ownership of most magnificent 
Christian names. Mrs. Blyth was called Lavinia-Ada; and 
hera was by far the humblest name to be-found among the 
whole sisterhood, Valentine’s relations all objected strongly 
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ty this match, not only on account of the bride’s poverty, but 
bor another and a very scrious reason, which events soon proved 
to be but too well founded. 

Lavinia had suffered long and severely, as a child, froma bad 
spinal malady. Constant attention, and such medical assistance 
as her father could afford to employ, had, it was said, successfully 
combated the disorder; and the yirl grew up, prettier than 
any of her sisters, and apparently almost as strong as the 
healthiest of them. Old Mr. Blyth, however, on hearing that 
his son was now just as determined to become a married man 
as he had formerly been to become a painter, thought it 
advisable to make certain imquiries about the young lady’s 
constitution; and addressed them, with characteristic caution, 
fo the family doctor, at a private interview. 

The result of this conference was far from being satisfactory. 
The doctor was suspiciously careful not to commit himself: he 
said that he hoped the spine was no longer in danger of being 
affected ; but that he could not conscientiously express himself 
as feeling quite sure about it. Having repeated these dis- 
couraging words to his son, old Mr. Blyth delicately and con- 
siderately, but very plainly, asked Valentine whether, after 
what he had heard, he still honestly thought that he would be 
consulting his own happiness, or the lady’s Hd on either, 
by marrying her at all ? or, at least, by marrying her at a time 
when the doctor could not venture to say that the poor girl 
we not be even yet in danger of becoming an invalid for 
life 

Valentine, as usual, persisted at first in looking exclusively 
at the bright side of the question, and made light of the doc- 
tor’s autnority accordingly. 

“ Lavvie and I love each other dearly,” he said with a little 
trembling m his voice, but with pertect firmness of manner. 
“T hope in God that what you seem to fear will never happen ; 
but even if it should, I shall never repent having married her, 
for I know that I am just as ready to be her nurse as to be her 
husband. Iam willing to take her in sickness and in health, 
as the Prayer-Book says. In my home she would have such 
constant attention paid to her wants and comforts as she could 
not have at her father’s, with his large family and his poverty, 
poor fellow! And this is reason enough, I think, for my mar- 
rying her, even if the worst should take place. But I always 
have hoped for the best, as you know, father: and I mean to 
go on hoping for poor Lavvie, just the same as ever !” 

What could old Mr. Blyth, what could any man of heart and 
honour, oppose to such an answer asthis? Nothing, The 
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marriage took piace ; and Valentine’s father tried hard, and not 
altogether vainly, to feel as sanguine about future results as 
Valentine himself. 

For several months—how short the time seemed, when they 
looked back on it in after-years !—the happiness of the painter 
and his wife more than fulfilled the brightest hopes which they 
had formed as lovers. As for the doctor’s cautious words, 
they were hardly remembered now; or, if recalled, were recalled 
only to be laughed over. But the time of bitter grief, which 
had been appointed, though they knew it not, came inexorably, 
even while they were still lightly jesting at all medical authority 
round the paiter’s fireside. Lavinia caught a severe cold. 
The cold turned to rhcumatism, to fever, then to general 
debility, then to nervous attacks—cach one of these disorders, 
being really but so many false appearances, under which the 
horrible spinal malady was treacherously and slowly advancing 
in disguise. 

When the first positive symptoms appeared, old Mr. Blyth 
acted with all his accustomed generosity towards hisson. “ My 
purse is yours, Valentine,” said he; “open it when you like; 
and Jet Lavinia, while there is a chance for her, have the same 
advice and the same remedies as if she was the greatest duchess 
in the land.”” The old man’s aifectionate advice was affection- 
ately followed. The most renowned doctors in England pre- 
scribed for Lavinia; cverything that science and incessant 
attention could do, was done; but the terrible disease still 
baffled remedy after remedy, advancing surely and irresistibly, 
until at Jast the doctors themselves lost all hope. So far as 
human science could foretell events, Mrs. Blyth, in the opinion 
of all her medical advisers, was doomed for the rest of her life 
never to rise again from the bed on which she lay ; except, per- 
haps, to be sometimes moved to the sofa, or, in the event of 
some favourable reaction, to be wheeled about occasionally in 
an invalid. chair. 

What the shock of this intelligence was, both to husband 
and wife, no one ever knew; they nobly kept it a secret even 
from each other. Mrs. Blyth was the first to recover courage 
and calmness. She begged, as an especial favour, that Valen- 
tine would seek consolation, where she knew he must find it 
sooner or later, by going back to his studio, and resuming his 
old familiar labours, which had been suspended from the time 
when her illness had originally declared itself. 

On the first day when, in obedience to her wishes, he sat 
before his picture again—the half-finished picture from which 
he had been separatod for 80 many mounths-—on that first day, 
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when the friendly epee eee of his life seemed suddenly to 
have grown strango to him; when his brush wandered idly 
among the colours, when his tears dropped fast on the palette 
every time he looked down on it; when he tried hard to work 
as usual, though only for half an hour, only on simple back- 
round places in the composition; and still the brush made. 
False touches, and still the tints would not mingle as they 
should, and still the same words, repeated over and over again, 
would burst from his lips: “Oh, poor Lavvie! oh, poor, dear, 
dear Lavvie !’—even then, the spirit of that beloved art, which 
he had always followed so humbly and so faithfully, was true 
to its divine mission, and comforted and upheld him at the 
last bitterest moment when he laid down his palette in despair. 
While he was still hiding his face before the very picture 
which he and his wife had once innocently and secretly glorified 
together, in those happy days of its beginning that were neve~ 
to come again, the sudden thought of consolation shone out 
on his heart, and showed him how he might adorn all his after- 
life with the deathless beauty of a pure and noble purpose 
Theneceforth, his vague dreams of fame, and of rich men 
wrangling with each other for the possession of his pictures, 
took the second place in his mind; and, in their stead, spran 
up the new resolution that he would win independently, wit 
his own brush, no matter at what sacrifice of pride and ambi- 
tion, the means of surrounding his sick wife with all those 
luxuries and refinements which his own little income did not 
enable him to obtain, and which he shrank with instinctive 
delicacy from accepting as presents bestowed by his father’s 
generosity. Here was the consoling purpose which robbed 
affliction of half its bitterness already, and bound him and 
his art together by a bond more sacred than any that had 
united them before. In the very hour when this thought 
eame to him, he rose without a pang to turn the great historical 
composition, from which he had once hoped so much, with its 
face to the wall, and set himself to finish an unpretending 
little “Study” of a cottage courtyard, which he was certain 
of selling to a picture-dealing friend. The first approach to 
happiness which he had known for a long, long time past, was 
on the evening of that day, when he went upstairs to sit with 
Lavinia; and, keeping secret his purpose of the morning, made 
the sick woman smile in spite of her sufferings, by asking her 
how she should like to have her room furnished, if she were 
the lady of a great lord, instead of being only the wife of 
Valentine Blyth. 


Then came the happy day when the secret was revealed, and 
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afterwards the pleasant years when poor Mrs. Blyth’s most 
splendid visions of luxury were all gradually realised through 
her husband's exertions in his profession. But for his wife's 
iafluence, Valentine would have been in danger of abandoning 
High Art and Classical Landscape altogether, for cheap por- 
trait-painting, cheap copying, and cheap studies of still ife. 
But Mrs. Blyth, bedridden as she was, contrived to preserve 
all her old influence over the labours of the Studio, and would 
ask for nothing new, and receive nothing new, in her room, 
except on condition that her husband was to paint at least one 
picture of lligh Art every year, for the sake (as she proudly 

id) of “ asserting his intellect and his reputation in the eyes of 
the public.” Accordingly, Mr. Blyth’s time was pretty equally 
divided between the production of great unsaleable “ compo- 
sitions,” which were always hung near the ceiling in the Bhi. 
bition, and of small marketable commodities, which were as 
invariably hung near the floor. 

Valentine’s average carnings from his art, though humble 
cnough in amount, amply sufliced to fulfil the affectionate pur- 
pose for which, to the last farthing, they were rigorously set 
aside. “ Lavvie’s Drawing-Room” (this was Mr. Blyth’s name 
for his wife’s bed-room) really looked as bright and beautiful 
as any royal chamber in the universe. The rarest flowers, the 
prettiest gardens under glass, bowls with gold and silver fish 
in them, a small aviary of birds, an /Kolian harp to put on the 
window-sill in summer time, some of Valentine’s best drawings 
from the old masters, prettily-framed proof-impressions of en- 
gravings done by Mrs. Blyth’s father, curtains and hangings 
of the tenderest colour and texture, inlaid tables, and delicately- 
carved book-cases, were among the different objects of refine- 
ment and beauty which, in the course of years, Mr. Blyth’s 
industry had enabled him to accumulate for his wife’s pleasure. 
No one but himself ever knew what he had sacrificed in la- 
bouring to gain these things. The heartless people whose 
portraits he had painted, and whose impertinences he had _pa- 
fjiently submitted to; the mean bargainers who had treated him 
like a tradesman; the dastardly men of business who had dis- 
graced their order by taking advantage of his simplicity——how 
hardly and cruelly such insect natures of this world had often 
dealt with that noble heart! how despicably they had planted 
their amall gad-fly stings in the high soul which it was never 
permitted to them to subdue! 

No! not once to subdye, not once to tarnish! All petty 
husniliations were forgotten m one lovk at “ J.avvie’s Drawing. 
Room ;” all stain of insolent words vanished from Valentine's 
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memory in the atmosphere of the Studio. Never was@i 
superficial judgment pronounced than when his friends said 
that he had thrown away his whole life, because he had chosen 
@ vocation in which ho could win no public success. Tha 
lad’s earliest instincts had indeed led him truly, after all. The 
art to which he had devoted himself was the only earthly pur- 
suit that could harmonise as perfectly with all the eccentri- 
cities as with all the graces of his character, that could mingle 
happily with every joy, tenderly with every grief, belopaine 
to the quiet, simple, and innocent life, which, employ him 
anyhow, it was in his original nature to lead. But for this 
protecting art, under what prim disguises, amid what foggy 
social climates of class conventionality, would the worlds cle- 
rical, legal, mercantile, military, naval, or dandy, have extin- 
guished this man, if any one of them had caught him in its 
snares! Where would then have been his frolicsome enthu- 
siasm that nothing could dispirit; his inveterate oddities of 
thought, speech, and action, which made all his friends laugh 
at him and bless hin in the same breath; his affections, so 
aa in their firmness, so womanly in their tenderness, so 
childlike’ in their frank, fearless confidence that dreaded neither 
ridicule on the one side, nor deception on the other? Where, 
and how, would all these characteristics have vanished, but for 
his art—but for the abiding spirit, ever present to preserve 
their vital warmth against the outer and earthly cold? The 
wisest of Valentine’s friends, who shook their heads disparag- 
ingly whenever his name was mentioned, were at least wise 
enough in their generation never to ask themselves such em- 
barrassing questions as these. 


Thus much for the history of the painter’s past life. We 
a coal make his acquaintance in the appropriate atmosphere 
of his own Studio. 


CHAPTER II. 
MR. BLYTH IN HI8 STUDIO. 


Tr was wintry weather—not such a November winter's day as 
some of us may remember looking at fourteen years ago, in 
Baregrove Square, but a brisk frosty morning in January. 
The country view visible from the back windows of Mr. 
baal house, which stood on the extreme limit of the new 
suburb, was thinly and brightly dressed out for the sun’s mors- 
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ing levde, in its finest raiment of pure snow. The cold blue 
sky was cloudless; every sound out of doors fell on the ear 
with a hearty and jocund ring; all newly-lit fires burnt u 

brightly and willingly without coaxing; and the robin-red- 
breasts hopped about expectantly on balconies and window- 
sills, as if they only waited for an invitation to walk in and 
warm themselves, along with their larger fellow creatures, round 
the kindly hearth. 

The Studio was a large and lofty room, lighted by a sky- 
ent and running along the side of the house throughout its 
whole ss Its walls were covered with plain brown paper, 
and iis floor was only carpeted in the middle. The most 
prominent pieces of furniture were two large easels placed at 
either extremity of the room; each supporting a picture of 
considerable size, covered over for the present with a pair of 
sheets which looked wofully in want of washing. There was 
& painting-stand with quantities of shallow little drawers, some 
too full to open, others, again, too full to shut; there was a 
movable platform to put sitters on, covered with red cloth 
much disguised in dust; there was a small square table of new 
deal, and a large round table of dilapidated rosewood, both 
laden with sketch-books, portfolios, dog’s-eared sheets of draw- 
ing paper, tin pots, scattered brushes, palette-knives, rags 
variously defiled by paint and oil, pencils, chalks, port-crayons 
—the whole smelling powerfully at all points of turpentine. 

Finally, there were chairs in plenty, no onc of ack how- 
ever, at all resembled the other. In one corner stood a 
mouldy antique chair with a high back, and a basin of dirty 
water on the seat. By the side of the fire-place a cheap straw 
chair of the beehive pattern was tilted over against a dining- 
room chair, with a horse-hair cushion. Before the largest of 
the two pictures, and hard by a portable flight of steps, stood 
a rickety office-stool. On the platform for sitters a modern 
easy chair, with the cover in tatters, invited all models to pic- 
turesque repose. Close to the rosewood table was placed a 
rocking-chair, and between the legs of the deal table were 
huddled together a camp-stool and a hassock. In short, every 
remarkable variety of the illustrious family of Seats was re- 
presented in one corner or another of Mr. Blyth’s painting- 
room. 

All the surplus small articles which shelves, tables, and 
chairs were unable to accommodate, reposed in comfortable 
confusion on the floor. One half at least of a pack of cards 
seemed to be scattered about in this way. A shirt-collar, three 
gloves, a boot, a shoe, and half a slipper; a silk stocking, and 
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a pair of worsted muffetees ; three old play-bills rolled into a 
ball; a pencil-case, a paper-knife, a tooth-powder-box without 
a lid, and a a lag at black-beetle trap turned bottom 
upwards, assisted in forming part of the heterogeneous collec- 
tion of rubbish strewed about the studio floor. And worse 
than all—as tending to show that the Sera absolutely 
enjoyed his own disorderly habits—Mr. Blyth had jocosel 
desecrated his art, by making it imitate litter where, in a 
conscience, there was real litter enough already. Just in the 
way of anybody entering the room, he had pared, on the 
bare floor, exact representations of a new quill pen and a very 
expensive-looking sable brush, lying all ready to be trodden 
upon by entering feet. Fresh visitors constantly attested the 
skilfulness of these imitations by involuntarily stooping to pick 
up the illusive pen and brush; Mr. Blyth always enjoying 
the discomfiture and astonishment of every new victim, as 
thoroughly as if the practical joke had been a perfectly new 
one on each successive occasion. 

Such was the interior condition of the painting-room, after 
the owner had inhabited it for a period of little more than 
two months! 

The church-clock of the suburb has just struck ten, when 
quick, light steps approach the studio door. A gentleman 
enters—trips gaily over the imitative pen and brush—and, 
walking up to the fire, begins to warm his back at it, looking 
about him rather absently, and whistling “ Drops of Brandy ” 
in the minor key. This gentleman is Mr. Valentine Blyth. 

He looks under forty, but is really a little over fifty. His 
face 18 round and rosy, and not marked by a single wrinkle in 
any part of it. He has large, sparkling black eyes; wears 
neither whiskers, beard, nor moustache; keeps his thick curly 
black hair rather too closely cut; and has a briskly-comical 
kindness of expression in his face, which it is not easy to con« 
template for the first time without smiling at him. He is tall 
and stout, always wears very tight trousers, and generally keeps 
his wristbands turned up over the cuffs of his coat, All his 
movements are quick and fidgetty. He appears to walk 
ache age on his toes, and seems always on the point of 

inning to dance, or jump, or run whenever he moves about, 
either in or out of doors. When he speaks he has an odd 
habit of ducking his head suddenly, and looking at the person 
whom he addresses over his shoulder. These, and other little 
personal peculiarities of the same undignified nature, all con- 
tribute to make him exactly that sort of person whom every- 
body shakes hands with, ee | nobody bows to, on a first intro. 
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duction. Men instinctively choose him to be the recipient o 
a joke, girls to be the male confidant of all flirtations whiel. 
they like tc talk about, children to be their petitioner for the 
pardon of a fault, or the reward of a half-holiday. On the 
other hand, he is decidedly unpopular among that large class 
of Englishmen, whose only topics of conversation are public 
nuisances and political abuses; for he resolutely looks at 
everything on the bright side, and has never read a leading 
article or a parliamentary debate in his life. In brief, men of 
business habits think him a fool, and intellectual women with 
independent views cite him triumphantly as an excellent 
cimen of the inferior male sex. 

Still whistling, Mr. Blyth walks towards an earthen pipkin 
in one corner of the studio, and takes from it a little china 
palette which he has neglected to clean since he last used it. 
Looking round the room for some waste paper, on which 
can deposit the half-dried old paint that has been scraped o 
with the palette knife, Mr. Blyth’s eyes happen to light firat 
on the deal table, and on four or five notes which lie scattered 
over it. 

These he thinks will suit his purpose as well as anything 
else, so he takes up the notes, but before making use of them, 
reads their contents over for the second time—partly by way 
of caution, partly through a dawdling habit, which men of his 
absent disposition are always too ready to contract. Three of 
these letters happen to be in the same scrambling, blotted hand- 
writing. They are none of them very long, and are the pro- 
duction of a former acquaintance of the reader’s, who has 
somewhat altered in height and personal appearance during 
the course of the last fourteen years. Here is the first of the 
notes which Valentine is now reading :—~ 


“Dear Blyth—My father says Theatres are the Devil’s 
Houses, and I must be home by eleven o’clock. I’m sure I 
never did anything wrong at a Theatre, which I might not have 
done just the same anywhere else; unless laughing over a good 
play 1s one of the national sins he’s always talking abouf. I 
zan’t stand it much longer, even for my mother’s sake! ‘You 
are my only friend. I shall come and see you to-morrow, 80 
mind and be at home. How I wish I was an artist! Yoitrs 
eyer, Z. THorPr, Jun.” 


Shaking his head and smiling at the same time, Mr. Blyth 
finishes this letter—drops a perfect puddle of dirty paint.and 
turpéntine in the middle, over the words “ national sins,” throws 
the paper into the fire—and goes on to note number two im. 
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“ Dear Blyth,—I couldn’t come yesterday, because of another 
warrel at home, and my mother crying about it, of course, 

y father smelt tobacco smoke at morning prayers. It was 
my coat, which I forgot to air at the fire the night before ; 
and he found it out, and said he wouldn’t have me smoke, 
because it led to dissipation—but I told him (which is true) 
that lots of parsons smoked. I wish you visited at our house, 
and could come and say a word oun my side. Dear Blyth, 
am perfectly wretched; for I have had all my cigars taken 
from me; and I am, yours truly, Z Torre, Jun.” 


A third note is required before the palette can be scraped 
elean. Mr. Blyth reads the contents rather gravely on this 
occasion; rapidly plastering his last morsels of waste paint 
ee the paper as he goes on, until at length it looks as if it 
hid been well peppered with all the colours of the rainbow. 

Zack’s third letter of complaint certainly promised serious 
domestic tribulation for the rulig power at Baregrove 
Square — 


“Dear Blyth,—I have given in—at least for the present. I 
told my father about my wanting to be an artist, and about 
your saying that I had a good notion of drawing, and an eye 
for a likeness; but I might just as well have talked to one of 
sour easels. Ife means to make a man of business of me. And 
lrere I have been, for the last three weeks, at a Tea Broker’s 
office in the city, in consequence. They all say it’s a good 
opening for me, and talk about the respectability of commercial 
pursuits. J don’t want to be respectable, and I hate com- 
mercial pursuits What is the good of forcing me into a mer- 
chant’s office, when I can’t say my Multiplication table? Ask 
my mother about that: she'll tell you! Only fancy me going 
round tea warehouses in filthy Jewish places hke St. Mary- 
Axe, to take samples, with a blue bag to carry them about in ; 
and a dirty junior clerk, who cleans his pen in his hair, to teach 
me how to fold up parcels | Isn’t 1t enough to make my blood 
boil to think of 1? I can’t go on, and I won’t go on in this 
way! Mind you’re at home to-morrow; I’m coming to speak 
to you about how I’m to begin learning to be an artist. The 
junior clerk is going to do all my sampling work for me in the 
morning ; and we are to meet in the afternoon, after I have 
come away from you, at a chop-house; and then go back to the 
ofice as if we had been together all day, just as usual. er 
yours, Z. Tuorrn, Jun.—P.S8. My mind’s made up: if the 
worst comes to the worst, I shal? leave home.” 
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“Oh, dear me! oh, dear! dearme!” says Valentine, mourn. 
fully rubbing his palette clean with a bit of rag. “ What will 
it all end in, I wonder. Old Thorpe’s going just the way, 
with his obstinate severity, to drive Zack to something despe- 
rate. Coming here to-morrow, he says?” continues Mr. Blyth, 
approaching the smallest of the two pictures, placed on easels 
at opposite extremities of the room. “Coming to-morrow! 
He never dates his notes; but I suppose, as this one came 
last night, to-morrow means to-day.”’. 

Saying these words with eyes absently fixed on his picture, 
Valentine withdraws the sheet miretchiod. over the canvas, and 
discloses a Classical Landscape of his own composition. 

If Mr. Blyth had done noting else in producing the picture 
which now confronted him, he had at least achieved one great 
end of all Classic Art, by reminding nobody of anything 
simple, familiar, or pleasing to them in nature. In the foré- 
ground of his composition, were the three lanky ruined co- 
lumns, the dancing Bacchantes, the musing philosopher, the 
mahogany-coloured vegetation, and the bosky and branchless 
trees, with which we have all been familiar, from our youth up- 
wards, in “classical compositions.” Down the middle of ne 
scene ran that wonderful river, which is always rippling with 
the same regular waves ; and always bearing onward the samo 
capsizable galleys, with the same vermilion and blue revellers 
striking lyres on the deck. On the bank where there was 
most room for it, appeared our old, old friend, the architec- 
tural City, which nobody could possibly live in; ‘and which is 
composed of nothing but temples, towers, monuments, flights 
of steps, and bewildering rows of pillars. In the distance, our 
favourite blue mountains were as blue and as peaky as ever, 
on Valentine’s canvas; and our generally-approved pale yellow 
sun was still disfigured by the same attack of aérial jaundice, 
from which he has suffered ever since classical compositions 
first forbade him to take refuge from the sight behind a 
friendly cloud. 

After standing before his picture in affectionate contempla- 
tion of its beauties for a minute or so, Valentine resumes the 
business of preparing his palette. 

As the bee comes and goes irregularly from flower to flower ; 
as the butterfly flutters in a zig-zag course from one sunny 
place on the garden wall to another—or, as an old woman 
runs from wrong omnibus to wrong omnibus, at, the Elephant 
and Castle, before she can discover the right one; as a coun- 
tryman blunders up one street, and down another, before he 
tan find the way to his place of destination in London—se 
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does Mr. Blyth now come and go, flutter, run, and blunder in 
a mighty hurry about his studio, in search of missing colours 
which ought to be in his painting-box, but which are not to be 
found there. While he is still hunting through the room, his 
legs come into collision with a large drawing-board on which 
there is a blank sheet of paper stretched. This board seems to 
remind Mr. Blyth of some duty connected with it. He placcs 
*t against two chairs, in a good light; then approaching a 
shelf on which some plaster-casts are arranged, takes down 
from it a bust of the Venus de Medici—which bust he next 
places on his old office stool, opposite to the two chairs and the 
drawing-board. Just as these preparations are completed, 
the door of the studio opens, and a very important member of 
the painter’s household—who has not yet been introduced to 
the reader, and who is in no wav related cither to Valentine 
or his wife—enters the room. 

This mysterious resident under Mr. Blyth’s roof is a Young 
Lady. 

She is dressed in \cry pretty, simple, Quaker-like attire. 
ler gown is of a light-grey colour, covered by a neat little black 
apron in front, and fastencd round the throat over a frill collar. 
The sleeves of this dress are worn tight to the arm, and are 
terminated at the wrists by quaint-looking cuffs of antique 
lace, the only ornamental morsels of costume which she has on. 
It is impossible to describe how deliciously soft, bright, fresh, 
ee and delicate this young lady is, merely as an object to 

ook at, contrasted with the dingy disorder of the studio- 
sphere through which she nowmoves. ‘The keenest observers, 
heholding her as she at present appears, would detect nothing in 
her face or figure, her manner or her costume, in the slightest 
degree suggestive of impenetrable mystery, or incurable mis- 
fortune. And yet, she happens to be the only person in Mr. 
Iilyth’s household at whom prying glances are directed, when- 
ever she walks out; whose very existence is referred to by 
the painter’s ucighbours with an invariable accompaniment of 
sLrugs, sighs, and lamenting looks; and whose “case” is 
eh compassionately designated as “a sad one,” whenever 
.t is brought forward, in the course of conversation, at dinner- 
tablos and tea-tables in the new suburb. 

Socially, we may be all casily divided into two classes in this 
world—at least in the civilised part of it. Ifwe are not the 
people whom others talk about, then we are sure to be the 
people who talk about others. Tho young lady who had just 
Mr. Blyth’s painiin room, belonged to the former 
ie % of human beings. 





D 
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She seemed fated 10 be used as a constant subject cf cn. 
versation by her fellow-creatures. Eyen her face alone— 
simply as a face—could not escape perpetual discussion; and 
that, too, among Valentine’s friends, who all knew her well, 
and loved her dearly. It was the oddest thing in the world, 
but no one of them could ever agree with another (evcept cr 
a certain point, to be presently mentioned) as to which of her 
personal attractions ought to be first selected for approval, zr 
quoted as particularly asserting her claims to the admiration 
of all Pant pers of beauty. 

To take three or four imstances of this. Thore was Mr. 
Gimble, the civil little picture-dealer, and a very good friend 
in every way to Valentine: there was Mr. Gimble, who de- 
clared that her principal charm was in her complevion—her 
fair, clear, wonderful complexion—which he would defy any 
artist alive to paint, let him try ever so hard, or he ever so 
great aman. Then came the Dowager Countess of Bramble- 
down, the frolicsome old aristocrat, who was gencrally believed 
to be “a little cracked ;” who haunted Mr. Blyth’s studio, after 
having once given him an order to paint her raro China tea- 
service, and her favourite muff, in one group; and who differed 
entirely from the little picture-dealer “ Fiddle-de-dee"”’ eried 
her ladyship, scornfully, on hearing Mr. Gimble’s opinion 
quoted one day. “The man may know something about 
pictures, but he is an idiot about women. Her complexion, 
indecd! 1 could make as good acomplesion for myselt (we old 
women are painters too, in our way, Blyth). Don’t tell me 
about her complexion—it’s her eyes! her incomparable blue 
eyes, which would have driven the young men of my time mad 
—mad, I give you my word of honour! Not a gentleman, sir, 
in my youthful days—and they were gentlemen then—but 
would have been too happy to run away with her for her eyes 
alone; and what’s more, to have shot any man who said as 
much as ‘Stop him!’ Complexion, indeed, Mr. Gimble? Vl 
complexion you, next time J] find my way into your picture. 
gallery! Take a pinch of snuff, Blyth; and never repeat 
nonsense in my hearing again.” 

There was Mr. Bullivant, the enthusiastic young sculptor, 
with the mangy flow of flasen hair, and the plump, waay 
face ; who wrote poetry, and showed, by various sonnets, that 
be again differed completely about the young lady lromgahe 
Dowager Countess of Brambledown and Mr. Gimble. ‘SBhis 
gentleman sang fluently, on paper—using, he way;a pru- 
fessional epithet— about her “ chisclled mouth,” 


“ Which breathed of rapture and the balmy! Honth. 2 
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Pe expatiated on 


“ Her sweet lips smiling at her dimpled chin, 
Whose wealth of kisses gods might long to win—’”’ 


and much more to the same maudlin effect. In plain prose, 
the ardent Bullivant was all for the lower part ‘of the young 
‘ady’s face, and actually worried her, and Mr, Blyth, and every- 
body in the house, until he got leave to take a cast of it. 

Lastly, there was Mrs. Blyth’s father; a meek old gentle- 
man, with a continual cold in the head; who lived on mar- 
vellously to ihe utmost verge of human cxistence—as very 
poor men, with very large families, who would be much better 
out of this world than in it, very oftendo. There was this low- 
apeakiny, mildly-infirm, and perpetually-snuffling engraver, 
who, on being asked to mention what he most admired in her, 
answered that he thought it was her hair, “ which was of such 
a nice light brown colour; or, perhaps, 1@ might be the pleasant 
way in which she carried her head, or, perhaps, ber shoulders— 
or, perlaps, her head and shoulders, both together. Not that 
his opinien was good for much in tasty matters of this kind, for 
which reason he begged to apologise for expressing 1b at all.” 
in speaking thus of his opinion, the worthy cnugraver surely 
Vepreciated himself most unjustly . for, if the father of eight 
Jaughters cannot succeed in learning (philoprogenitively speak- 
hg) to be a good judye of women, what inan can ? 

However, there was one point on which Mr. Gimble, Lady 
Brambledown, Mr. Bullivant, Mrs. Blyth’s father, and hosts of 
mnends besides, were all agrecd, without one discordant ex- 
ception. 

They-unanunously asserted that the young lady’s face was the 
nearest living approach they had ever seen to that immortal 
‘Madonna” face, which has for ever associated the idea of 
beauty with the name of Rapuaru. The resemblance struck 
everybody alike, even those who were but slightly conversant 
with pictures, the mument they saw her. ‘Taken in detail, her 
teatures might be easily found fault with. Her eyes might be 
aeons too large, her mouth too small, her nose not Grecian 

nough for some people’s tastes. But the general effect of these 
features, the shape of her head and face, and especially her 
habitual expression, reminded all beholders at once, and irresist- 
ibly, of that image of softness, purity, and feminine gentleness, 
which has been cngraven on all civilised memories by the 
“ Madonnas” of Raphael. 
It was in consequence of this extraordinary resemblance 
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that her own English name of Mary had been, from the first, 
altered and Italianised by Mr. and Mrs. Blyth, and by al 
intimate friends, into “ Madonna.” One or two extremely 
strict and extremely foolish people objected to any such familiar 
application of this name, as being open, in certain direc- 
tions, to an imputation of irreverence. Mr. Blyth was not 
generally very quick at an answer ; but, on this occasion, he had 
three answers ready before the objections were quite out of his 
friends’ mouths. 

In the first place, he said that he and his friends used the 
name only in an artist-sense, and only with reference to 
Raphael’s pictures. In the next place, he produced an Italian 
dictionary, and showed that “ Madonna” had a second meaning 
in the language, signifying simply and literally, “ My lady.” 
And, in conclusion, he proved historically, that “‘ Madonna” had 
been used in the old times as a prefix to the names of Italian 
women; quoting, for example, “ Madonna Pia,” whom he hap- 
pened to remember just at that moment, from having once 
painted a picture from one of the scenes of her terrible story. 
These statements silenced all objections; and the young lady 
was accordingly much bettcr known in the painter’s house as 
“ Madonna” than as “ Mary.” 

On now entering the studio, she walked up to Valentine, laid 
a hand lightly on each of his shoulders, and so lifted herself to 
be kissed on the forehead. Then she looked down on his 
pallette, and observing that some colours were still missing 
from it, began to search for them directly in the painting-box. 
She found them in a moment, and appealed to Mr. Blyth with 
an arch look of enquiry and triumph. He nodded, smiled, 
and held out his palette for her to put the colours on it herself. 
Having done this very neatly and delicately, she next looked 
round the room, and at once observed the bust of Venus placed 
on the office stool. 

At the same time, Mr. Blyth, who saw the direction taken 
by her eyes, handed to her a port-crayon with some black chalk, 
which he had been carefully cutting to a point for the last 
minute or two. She took it with a little mock curtsey, pouting 
her lip slightly, as if drawing the Venus was work not much to 
her taste—smiled when she saw Valentine shaking his head, 
and frowning comically st her—then went away at once to the 
drawing-board, and sat down opposite Venus, in which position 
she offered as decided a living contradiction as ever was seen to 
the assertion of the classical idea of beauty, as expressed in the 
cast that she was about to copy. 

Mr. Blyth, on his side, set to work at last on the Landscape ; 
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painting upon the dancing Bacchantes in the foreground of his 
victure, whose scanty dresses stood sadly in need of a little 
HReeniiie up. While the painter and the young lady are 
thus industriously occupied with the business of the studio, 
there is leisure to remark on onc rather perplexing characteristic 
of their intercourse, so fur as it has yet proceeded on this 
particular winter’s morning. 

Ever since Madonna has been in the room, not one word has 
she spoken to Valentine ; and not one word has Valentine (who 
can talk glbly enough to himself) spoken to her. He never 
said ‘Good morning,” when he kissed her—or, “Thank you 
for finding my lost colours,”—or, “I have set the Venus, my 
dear, for your drawing lesson to-day.” And she, woman as she 
is, has actually not asked him a single question, since she 
entered the studio! What can this absolute and remarkable 
silence mean between two people who look as affectionately on 
each other as these two look, every time their eyes meet ! 

Is this one of the Mysteries of the painter’s fireside ? 

Who is Madonna? 

What is her real name besides Mary ? 

Is it Mary Blyth ? 


—_ 





ene 


Some years ago, an eatraordinary adventure happened to 
Valentine in the circus of an itinerant Equestrian Company. 
In that adventure, and in the strange results attending it, the 
clue lies hidden, which leads to the Mystery of the painter’s 
fireside, and roveals the story of this book. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
MADONNA’S CITILDIOOD. 


In the autumn of 1838, Mrs. Blyth’s malady had for some time 
past assumed the permanent form from which it seldom after- 
wards varied. She now suffered little actual pain, except when 
she quitted a recumbent posture. But the general disorgan- 
isation produced by almost exclusive confinement to one po- 
sition, had, even at this early period, begun to work sad changes 
in her personal appearance. She suffered that mortifying mis- 
fortune just as bravely and resignedly as she had suffered the 
first great calamity of her incurable disorder. Valentine never 
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showed that he thought her altered; Valentine’s kindness was 
just as affectionate and as constant as it had ever been in the 
happier days of their marriage. So encouraged, Lavinahad the 
heart to bear all burdens patiently; and could find sources of 
happiness for herself, where others could discover nothing buf 
causes for grief. 

The room she inhabited was already, through Valentine’s 
self-denying industry, better furnished than any other room in 
the house; but was far from presenting the same appearance 
of Juxury and completeness to which it attained im the course 
of after-years. 

The charming maple-wood aud ivory bookcase, with the 

rettily-bound voluines ranged in such bright regularity along 
its shelves, was there certainly, as carly as the autumn of 1838. 
It would not, however, at that time have formed part of the 
furniture of Mrs. Blyth’s room, if her husband had not provided 
himself with the means of paying for it, by accepting a certain 
professional invitation to the couniry, which he kuew before, 
and would enable him to face the terrors of the upholsterer’s bill. 

The invitation in question had been sent to him by a clerical 
friend, the Reverend Doctor Joyce, Rector of St. Judy’s, in 
the Jaree agricultural iown of Rubbleford. Valentine had 
produced a water-colour draw ing of one of the Doctor’s babies, 
when the family at the Rectory were in London for a season, 
and this drawing had been shown to all the neighbours by the 
worthy clergyman on his return. Now, although Mr. Blyth 
was not over-successful in the adult departinent of portrait- 
art, he was invariably victorious in the infant departinent. He 
painted all babies on one mgenious plan ; giving them the round: 
est eyes, the chubbiest red ehecks, the most serenely good-ba- 
moured smiles, and the neatest. and whitest caps ever scen on 
paper. If fathers and their male friends rarely appreciated 
the fidelily of his likenesses, mothers and nurses invariably 
made ameuds for their want of taste. Ji followed, therefore, 
almost as a matter of course, that the local exhibition of the 
Doctor’s drawing must bring offers of long-clothes-portrait 
employment to Valentine. Three resident families decided 
inmediately to have portraits of their babies, if the painter 
would only travel to their houses to take the likenesses. A 
bachelor sporting squire in the neighbourhood also volunteered 
a cominission of another sort. This gentleman arrived (by a 
logical process which it is hopeless to think of tracing) at the 
conclusion, that a man who was great at babies, must neeces- 
sarily be marvellous at horses ; and determined, in consequence, 
that Valentine should paint his cclebrated cover-hack. In 
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writing to inform his friend of these offers, Docior Joyce added 
another professional order on his own account, by way of ap- 
propriate conclusion to his letter. Here, then, were five 
cominissions, which would produce cnough—cheaply as Valen- 
tine worked—to pay, not only for the new bookcase, but for 
the books to put m it when it came home. 

tay ine left his wife im charge of two of her sisters, who 
were forbidden to leave the house till his return, Mr. Blyth 
started for the rectory ; and once there, set to work on the 
babies with a zeal and good-humour which straightway won 
the hearts of mothers and nurses, and made him a great Rub- 
bleford reputation in the course of a few days. Having done 
the babies to admiration, he neat undertook the bachelor 
squire’s hack. Here he had sometrouble. The sporting gen- 
{leman would look over him while he painted; would bewilder 
him with the pedigree of the hor ¢; would have the animal 
done in the most unpicturesque view; and sternly forbade all 
introduction of “tone,” “ light and shade,” or purely artistic 
embellishment of any hind, m any part of the canvas. In 
short, tho squire wanted a sign-board instead of a picture, and 
he at last got what he wanted to his heart’s content. 

One evening, while Valentine — still deeply immersed in the 
aifficulties of depicting the cover-hack—was returning to the 
Rectory, after a day’s work at the Squire’s house, his attention 
was suddenly attracted in the high street of Rubbleford, by a 
ue placard pasted up on a dead wall opposite the market- 
LouKe. 

He immediately joined the crowd of rustics congregated 
around the many-coloured and magnificent sheet of paper, and 
read at tho top of it, in huge blue letters :—“ Jupper’s Crr- 
cus. THe Erauria Wonver or tie Wort.” After this 
came some sinall print, which nohodv lost any time in noticing. 
But below the small print appeared a perfect galaxy of fan- 
cifully shaped scarlet letters, which fascinated all eyes, and 
informed the public that the equestrian company included 
“Miss Froninpa Brverzry, known,” (here the letters turned 
suddenly green) “wherever the English language was known, 
as The Amazonian Empress of Equitation.” This announce- 
ment was followed by the names of inferior members of the 
company ; by a programme of the evening’s entertainments; 
by testimonials extracted from the provincial press; by ilns- 
trations of gentlemen with lusty calves and spangled drawers, 
and of ladies with smiling faces, shameless petticoats, and 
pirouetting logs. These illustrations, and the particulars which 
preceded them were carefully digested by all Mr. Blyth’s 
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neighbours; but Mr. Blyth himself passed them over unno- 
ticed. His eye had been caught by something at the bottom 
of the placard, which iustantly absorbed his whole attention. 

Tn this place the red letters appeared again, and formed the 
following words and marks of admiration :— 


Tus Mysrrntovus Founp.uina! 
Agepv Ten Yrars!! 
ToTaLLty Dear AND Dump!!! 


Underneath came an explanation of what the red Ictters re- 
ferred to, occupying no less than three paragraphs of stump 
small print, every word of which Valentine eagerly devoured. 
This is what he read :— 

“Mr. Jubber, as proprietor of the renowned Circus, has the 
honour of informing the nobility, gentry, and public, that the 
above wonderful Deaf and Dumb Female Child will appear 
between the first and second parts of the evening’s perform- 
ances. Mr. J. has taken the liberty of entitling this Marvel 
of Nature, The Mysterious Foundling; no one knowing who 
her father is, and her mother having died goon after her 
birth, leaving her in charge of the Equestrian Company, who 
have been fond parents and careful guardians to her ever 
since, 
“She was originally celebrated in the annals of Jubber’s 
Cireus, or Highth Wonder of the World, as The Hurricane 
Child of the Desert; having appeared in that character, 
whirled aloft at the age of seven years in the hand of Muley 
Ben Hassan, the renowned Scourer of Sahara, in his daring 
act of Equitation, as exlubited to the terror of all England, 
in Jubber’s Circus. At that time she had her hearing and 
speech quite perfect. But Mr. J. deeply regrets to state that 
a terrific accident happened to her soon afterwards. Through 
no fault on the part of The Scourer (who, overcome by his 
feelings at the result of the above-mentioned frightful accident, 
has gone back to his native wilds a moody and broken-hearted 
man), she slipped from his hand while the three horses bestrode 
by the fiery but humane Arab were going at a gallop, and fell, 
shocking to relate, outside the Ring, on the boarded floor of 
the Circus. She was supposed to be dead. Mr. Jubber in- 
stantly secured the inestimable assistance of the Faculty, who 
found that she was still alive, and set her arm, which had been 
broken. It was only afterwards discovered that she had ut- 
terly lost her sense of hearing, To use the emphatic language 
of the medical gentlemen (who all spoke with tears in their 
eyes), she had been struck stone deaf by the shock. Under 
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these melancholy circumstances, it was found that: the faculty 
of speech soon failed her altogether ; and she is now therefore 
Totally Deaf anp Dumb—but Mr. J. rojoices to say, quite 
cheerful and in good health notwithstanding. 

“Mr. Jubber being himself the father of a family, ventures 
to think that these little particulars may prove of some in- 
terest to an Intelligent, a Sympathetic, and a Benevolent 
Public. Ife will simply allude, in conclusion, to the perform- 
ances of the Mysterious Toundling, as exhibiting perfection 
hitherto unparalleled in the Art of Legerdemain, with wonders 
of untraceable intricacy on the cards, originally the result of ab- 
struse calculations made by that renowned Algebraist, Moham- 
med Engedi, extending over a period of ten years, dating from 
the year 1215 of the Arab Chronology. More than this Mr. 
Jubber will not venture to mention, for ‘Seeing is Believing,’ 
and the Mysterious Foundling must be seen to be believed. 
Jor prices of admission consult bottom of bill.” 

Mr. Blyth read this grotesquely shocking narrative with 
sentiments which were anything rather than complimentary to 
the taste, the delicacy, and the humanity of the fluent Mr. 
Jubber. He consulted the bottom of the bill, however, as re- 
quested ; and ascertained what were the prices of admission—- 
then glanced at the top, and observed that the first performance 
was fixed for that very evening—looked about him absently for 
a minute or two—and resolved to be present at it. 

Most assuredly, Valentine’s resolution did not proceed from. 
that dastard insensibility to all decent respect for human 
suffering which could feast itself on the spectacle of calamity 
paraded for hire, in the person of a deaf and dumb child of tei: 
years old. J1is motives for going to the circus were stained by 
no trace of such degradation as this. But what were they then ? 
That question he himself could not have answered: it was a 
common predicament with him not to know his own motives, 
generally from not inquiring into them. There are men who 
run breathlessly—men who walk cautiously—and men who 
saunter easily through the journey of lite. Valentine belonged 
to the latter class ; and, like the rest of his order, often strayed 
down a new turning, without being able to realize at the time 
what purpose it was which first took him that way. Our des- 
tinies shape the future for us out of strange materials: a travel- 
ling circus sufficed them, in the first instance, to shape a new 
future for Mr. Blyth. 

He first went on to the Rectory to tell them where he was 
going, and to get a cup of tea, and then hurried off to the 
circus, in a field outside the town. 
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The performance had begun some time when he got in. The 
Amazonian Empress (Known otherwise as Miss Florinda Bever- 
ley) was dancing voluptuously on the back of a canterin 
piebald horse with a Roman nose. Round and round careere 
the Empress, beating time on the saddle with her imperial legs 
tu the tune of “Let the Toast be Dear Woman,” played with 
intense feeling by the band. Suddenly the melody changed tc 
‘See the Conquering Hero comes ;” the picbald horse increased 
his speed ; the Empress raised a flay in one hand, and a javelin 
in the other, and began slaying invisible enemies in the empty 
ar, at full (cirens) gallop. The result on the audience was 
ovrodigious; Mr. Blyth alone sat unmoved. Miss Florinda 
Beyeiee was not even a good model to draw legs from, in the 
estimation of this anti-Amazonian painter! 

When the Empress was succeeded by a Spanish Guerilla, 
who robbed, murdered, danced, caroused, and made love on the 
back of a cream-coloured horse—and when the Cuerilla was 
followed by a clown who performed superhuman contortions, 
and nade jokes by the yard, without the slightest appearance 
of intellectual effort-—still Mr. Blyth exhibited no demonstra- 
tion of astonishment or pleasure. It was only when a bell 
rang between the first and secund partis of the performance, 
and the band struck up “Gentle Zitella,” that he showed any 
symptoms of animation. Then he suddenly rose; and, moving 
down to a bench close against the low partition which separated 
the ring from the audience, fixed his eyes intently on a doorway 
opposite to him, overhung by a frowsy red curtain with a tinsel 
border. 

From this doorway there now appeared Mr. Jubber himself, 
clothed in white trowsers with a gold stripe, and a green jacket 
with military epaulettes. He had big, bold eyes, a dyed mons- 
tache, great fat, flabby cheeks, long hair parted in the middle, 
a turn-down collar with a rose-coloured handkerchief; and 
was, In every respect, the most atrocious looking stage vagabond 
that ever painted a blackguard face. He led with him, holding 
her hand, the little deaf and dumb girl, whose misfortune he 
had advertised to the whole population of Rubbleford. 

The face and manner of the child, as she walked into the 
centre of the circus, and made her innocent curtsey and kissed 
her hand, went to the hearts of the whole audience in an in- 
stant. They greeted her with such a burst of applause as 
might have frightened a grown actress. But not a note from 
those cheering voices, not a breath of sound from those loudly 
clapping hands could reach her; she could see that they were 
welcoming her kindly, and that was all! 
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When the applause had subsided, Mr. Jubber asked for the 
loan of a handkerchief from one of the ladies present, and 
ostentatiously bandaged the child’s eyes. He then lifted her 
upon the broad low wall which encircled the ring, and walked 
her round a little way (beginning from the door through which 
he had entered), inviting the spectators to test her total deaf- 
ness by clapping their hands, shouting, or making any loud 
voise they pleased close at her ear. “You might fire off a 
cannon, ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Jubber, “and it 
wouldn’t make her start til afier she’d smelt the smoke!” 

To the credit of the Rubbleford audience, the majority of 
them declined making any practical experiments to test the 
poor child’s utter deafness. The women sct the example of 
forbearance, by entreating that the handkerchief might be taken 
off, so that they might see her pretty eyes again. This was 
done at once, and she began to perform her conjuring tricks 
with Mr. Jubber and one of the ring-keepers on either side of 
her, officiating as assistants. ‘These tricks, i themselves, were 
of the simplest and commonest hind; and derived all their 
attraction from the child’s innocently carnest manner of ex- 
hibiting them, and from the novelty to the audience of com- 
municating with her only by writing on a slate. They never 
tired of scrawling questions, of saying “poor little thing!” 
aud of kissing her whenever they could get the opportunity, 
while she slowly went round the circus. “ Deaf and dumb! 
ah, dear, dear, deaf and dumb!” was the general murmur of 
syinpathy which greeted her from cach new group, as she ad- 
vanced; Mr. Jubber invariably adding with a smile: “ And as 
you see, ladies and gentlemen, in excellent health and spirits, 
notwithstanding : ax hearty and happy, J pledge you my sacred 
word of honour, as the very best of us!” 

While she was thus delighting the spectators on one side of 
the circus, how were the spectators on the other side, whose 
places she had not yet reached, contriving to amuse themselves ? 

From the moment of the little girl's first appearance, ample 
recreation had been unconsciously provided for them by a tall, 
stout, and florid stranger, who appeared suddenly to lose his 
senses the moment he set eyes on the deaf and duinb child. 
This gentleman jumped up and sat down again excitably a 
dozen times in a iminute; constantly apologizing on being 
-called to order, and constantly repeating the offence the moment 
afterwards. Mad and mysterious words, never heard before in 
Rubbleford, poured from his lips. ‘“ Devotional beauty,” “ Fra 
Angelico’s angels,” “Giotto and the cherubs,” “Enough ta 

bring the divine Raphael down from heaven to paint her,” 
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Such were a few fragments of the mad gentleman’s incoherent 
mutterings, as they reached his neighbours’ ears. The amuse- 
ment they yielded was soon wrought to its climax by a joke 
from an attorney’s clerk, who suggested that this queer man, 
with the rosy face, must certainly be the long-lost father of the 
“Mysterious Foundling!” Great gratification was consequently 
anticipated from what might take place when the child arrived 
opposite the bench occupied by the excitable stranger. 

Slowly, slowly, the little light figure went round upon the 
broad partition wall of the ring, until it came near, very near, 
to the place where Valentine was sitting. : 

Ah, woful sight! so lovely, yet so piteous to look on! Shal! 
she never hear kindly human voices, the song of birds, the 
pleasant murmur of the trees again? Are all the sweet sounds 
that sing of happiness to childhood, silent for ever to her? 
From those fresh, rosy lips shall no glad words pour forth, 
when she runs and plays in the maeacee Shall the clear, 
laughing tones be hushed always? the young, tender life be 
for ever a speechless thing, shut up in dumbness from the free 
world of voices? Oh! Angel of judgment! hast thou snatched 
her hearing and her speech from this little child, to abandon 
her in helpless affliction to such profanation as she now under- 
goes? Oh, Spirit of mercy! how long thy white-winged feet 
have tarried on their way to this innocent sufferer, to this lost 
Jamb that cannot cry to the fold for help! ‘Lead, ah, lead her 
tenderly to such shelter as she has never yet found for herself! 
Guide her, pure as she is now, from this tainted place to plea- 
sant pastures, where the sunshine of human kindness shall be 
clouded no more, and Love and Pity shall temper every wind 
that blows over her with the gentleness of perpetual spring! 

Slowly, slowly, the light figure went round the great circle 
of gazers, ministering obediently to their pleasure, waiting 
patiently till their curiosity was satisfied. And now, her 
weary pilgrimage was well nigh over for the night. She had 
arrived at the last group of spectators who had yet to see what 
she looked like close, and what tricks she could exhibit with, 
nana eit seal to Val d whaj-sh 

She stopped exactly opposite to Valentine; and wha she 
looked Gevabs porto iin alone. - 

Was there something in the eager has es of his eyes as 
they met hers, which spoke to the little lonely heart in the 
sole language that could ever reach it? Did the child, with 
the quick jagfinct of the deaf and dumb, read his compassionate 
dispositié pity and longing to help her, in hia expression 
at that mifent? It might have been so. Her pretty lips 
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amiled on him as they had smiled on no one else that night ; 
and when she held out some cards to be chosen from, she left 
unnoticed the eager hands extended on either side of her, and 
presented them to Valentine only. : 

He saw the small fingers trembling as they held the cards ; 
he saw the delicate little shoulders and the poor frail neck and 
chest bedizened with tawdry mock jewelry and spangles; he 
saw the innocent young face, whose pure beauty no soil of 
stage paint could disfigure, with the smile still on the parted 
lips, but with a patient forlornness in the sad blue eyes, as ifthe 
seeing-sense that was left, mourned always for the hearing and 
speaking senses that were gone—he marked all these things in 
an instant, and felt that his heart was sinking as he looked. 
A dimness stole over his sight ; a suffocating sensation oppressed 
his breathing ; the lights in the circus danced and mingled 
together; he bent down over the child’s hand, and took it in 
his own; twice kissed it fervently ; then, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the laughing crowd about him, rose up suddenly, and 
forced his way out as if he had been flying for his life. 

There was a momentary confusion among the audience. But 
Mr. Jubber was too old an adept in stage-business of all kinds 
not to know how to stop the growing tumult directly, and turn 
it into universal applause. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he cried, with a deep theatrical 

uiver in his voice—“ I implore you to be seated, and to excuse 
the conduct of the party who has just absented himself. The 
talent of the Mysterious Foundling has overcome people in 
that way in every town of England. Do I err in believing 
that a Rubbleford audience can make kind allowances for their 
weaker fellow-creatures ? Thanks, a thousand thanks in the 
name of this darling and talented child, for your cordial, your 
generous, your affectionate, your inestimable reception of her 
exertions to-night!” ‘With this peroration Mr. Jubber took his 
pupil out of the ring, amid the most vehement cheering and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs. He was too much excited 
by his triumph to notice that the child, as she walked after him, 
looked wistfully to the last in the direction by which Valentine 
had gone out, 

“The public like excitement,’ soliloquised Mr. Jubber, as 
he disappeared behind the red curtain. ‘I must have all this 
in the Als to-morrow. It’s safe to draw at least thirty shil- 
lings extra into the house at night.” 

nthe meantime, Valentine, after some blundering at 
doors, at last found his way out of the circus, and stood alone 
on the cool grass, in the cloudless autumn moonlight. He 
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struck his stick violently on the ground, which at that moment 
pee to him the head of Mr. Jubber ; and was about:ta 
return straight tothe rectory, when he heard a breathless vaice 
behind him, calling :—“ Stop, sir! oh, do please stop for one 
minute |” 

He turned round. A buxom woman in a tawdry and tat. 
tered gown was running towards him as fast as her natural 
impediments to quick progression would permit. 

“ Please, aur,” she cried—* Please, sir, wasn’t you the gentle. 
man that was taken queer at seeing our little Foundling * I 
was peepiug through the red curtain, sir, just at the time.” 

Instead of answering the question, Valentine instantly began 
to rhapsodise about thie child’s face. 

“ Oh, sir! if you know anything about her,” interposed the 
woman, “for God’s sake don’t scruple to tell itto me! I’m 
only Mrs. Peckover, sir, the wife of Jemmy Peckover, the 
clown, that you saw in the circus to-night. But I taok and 
nursed the little thing by her poor mother’s own wish; ang 
ever since that time—” 

“My dear, good soul,” said Mr. Blyth, “I know nothing at 
the poor little creature. I only wish from the bottom of my 
neart that I could do something to help her and make her 
nappy. If Lavvie and I had had such an angel of a child 4s 
that,” continued Valentine, claspmg his hands together fer- 
vently, “deaf and dumb as she is, we should have thanked 
God for her every day of our lives!” 

Mrs. Peckover was apparently not much used to hear gueh 
sentiments as these from strangers. She stared up at Mr, 
Blyth with two big tears rolling over her plump cheeks. it 

“Mrs. Peckover! Hullo there, Peck! where are you?” 
roared a stern voice from the stable department of the circus, 
just as the clown’s wife secmed about to speak again. 

Mrs. Peckover started, curtsied, and, without uttering another 
word, went back even faster than she had come out. Valentine 
looked after her intently, but made no attempt to follow ;,he 
was thinking too much of the child to think of that. Wien 
he moved again, it was to return to the rectory. te 

He penetrated at once into the library, where Doctor doyee 
was spelling over the “Rubbleford Mercury,” while : 
Joyce sat opposite to him, knitting a fancy jacket for bor 
ee but one. He was hardly inside the door belore he 

gan to expatiate in the wildest manner on the ee of the 
beautiful deaf and dumb girl. If ever man was in love wrth a 
child af, first sight, he was.that man, As an artist, as 9 ofthe 
man of refined tastes, and as the softest-hearted of male hua 
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beings, in all three aa he was enslaved by that little 
mnocent, sad face. e made the Doctor's head whirl again ; 
he fairly cig a Mrs. Joyce’s progress with the fancy jacket, 
ag he sang the child’s praises, and compared her face to every 
angel’s face that had ever been painted, from the days ef Giotto 
to the present time. At last, when he had fairly exhausted his 
hearers and himself, he dashed abruptly out of the room, to 
cool down his excitement by ‘a moonlight walk in the rectory 
rden. 
a What a very odd man he is!” said Mrs. Joyce, taking up 
a dropped stitch in the fancy jacket. 
* “Valentine, my love, is the best creature in the world,” 
rejoined the doctor, folding up the Rubbleford Mercury, and 
directing it for the post; “ but, as I often used to tell his poor 
er (who never would believe me), a little cracked. I’ve 
known. him go on in this way about children before—though I 
must own, not quite so wildly, perhaps, as he talked just now.” 

* Do you think he’ll do anything imprudent about the child ? 
Poor thmg! I’m sure I pity her as heartily as anybody can.” 

'“T don’t presume to think,” answered the doctor, calmly 
pressing the blotting-paper over the address he had just written. 
“Valentine is one of those people who defy all conjecture. 
No one can say what he will do, or what he won’t. A man 
who cannot resist an application for shelter and supper from 
any stray cur who wags his tail at him in the street; a man 
who blindly believes in the troubles of begging-letter im- 

ostors; a man whom I] myself caught, last time he was down 

exe, playing at marbles with three of my charity-boys in the 
street, and promising to treat them to hardbake and ginger- 
beer afterwards, is—in short, is not a man whose actions it is 
possible to speculate on.” 

Here the door opened, and Mr. Blyth’s head was popped 
in, surmounted by a ragged straw hat with a sky-blue Hibben 
round it. ‘“ Doctor,” said Valentine, “may I a an excellent 
woman, with whom 1 have made acquaintance, to bring the 
child here to-morrow morning for you and Mrs. Joyce to see ?” 

:* Certainly,” said the good-humoured rector, laughing. “The 
child by all means, and ihe excellent woman too.” 

* Not if it’s Miss Florinda Beverley !” interposed Mrs. Joyce 
(ane had read the Circus placard). “Florinda, indeed ! 

@zebel would be a better name for her!” 

‘o My dear Madam, it isn’t Florinds,” cried Valentine, eagetty. 
«7 puite agree with you; her name ought to be dezebel. Amd, 
what'a worse, her lega are out of drawing.” _ 
ees @lyth |!!!” exclaimed Mru..Joyce, indignan’ at this po 
meiinal criticiam on Jezebel’s legs. 
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“Why don’t you tell us at once who the excellens woman 
is ?” cried the doctor, secretly tickled by the allusion which 
had shocked his wife. 

“Her name’s Peckover,” said Valentine ; “she’s a respectable 
married woman; she doesn’t ride in the circus at all; and she 
nursed the poor child by her mother’s own wish.” 

“We shall be delighted to see her to-morrow,” said the 
warm-hearted rector—“ or, no—stop! Notto-morrow ; I shall 
be out. The day after. Cake and cowslip wine for the deaf 
and dumb child at twelve o’clock—eh, my dear ?” 

“That's right! God bless you! you're always kindness 
itself,” cried Valentine; “I'll find out Mrs. Peckover, and Jet 
her know. Not a wink of sleep for me to-night—never mind !” 
Here Valentine suddenly shut the door, then as suddenly opened 
it again, and added, “fT mean to finish that infernal hotie: 

xieture to-morrow, and go to the circus again in the evening.” 

ith these words he vanished; and they heard him soon after- 
wards whistling his favourite “ Drops of Brandy,” in the rectory 
garden. 

“ Cracked! cracked!” cried the doctor. “ Dear old Valentine !” 

“Tm afraid his eee are very loose,” said Mrs. Joyce, 
whose thoughts still ran on the unlucky professional allusion 
to Jezebel’s legs. 

The next morning, when Mr. Blyth presented himself at the 
stables, and went on with the portrait of the cover-hack, the 
squire had no longer the slightest reason to complain of the 
painter’s desire to combine in his work picturesqueness of effect 
with accuracy of resemblance. Valentine argued no longer 
about introducing “light and shade,” or “keeping the back- 
ground subdued in tone.” His thoughts were all with the deaf 
and dumb child and Mrs. Peckover; and he smudged awa 
recklessly, just as he was told, without once uttering so mach 
as a word of protest. By the evening he had concluded his 
labour. The squire said it was one of the best portraits of a 
horse.that had ever been taken: to which piece of criticism 
the writer of the present narrative is bound in common candour 
toadd, that it was also the very worst picture that Mr. Blyth 
had ever painted. 

On returning to Rubbleford, Valentine proceeded at once to 
the circus; placing himself, as nearly as he could, in the same 
position which he had occupied the night before. 

The child was again applauded by the whole audience, and 
again went through her performance intelligently and gracefully, 
until she approached the place where Valentine was standing. 
She started as she recognised his face, and made a step forward 
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to get nearer to him ; but wae stopped by Mr. Jubber, who saw 
that the people immediately in front of her were holding out 
their hands to write on her slate, and have her cards dealt round 
to them in their turn. The child’s attention appeared to be 
distracted by seeing the stranger again who had kissed her hand 
go ferventiy—she began to look confused—and ended by com- 
mitting an open and most palpable blunder in the very first trick 
thar she performed. 

The spectators good-naturedly laughed, and some of them 
wrote on her slate, “ Try again, little girl.” Mix Jubber made 
an apology, saying that the extreme enthusiasm of the recep- 
tion accorded to his pupil had shaken her nerves; and then 
sipned to her, with a benevolent smile, but with a very sinister 
expression in his eyes, to try another trick. She succeeded in 
thia; but still showed so much hesitation, that Mr. Jubber, 
fearing another failure, took her away with him while there 
a chance of making a creditable exit. 

As she was led across the ring, the child looked intently at 
Valentine. 

There was terror in her eyes—terror palpable enough to be 
remarked by some of the careless people near Mr. Blyth. “ Poor 
little thing ! she seems frightened at the man in the fine green 
jacket,” saidone. “And not without cause, I dare say,” added 
another. “ You don’t mean that he could ever be brute enough 
to ill use a child like that P—1t’s impossible !” cried a third. 

At this moment the clown entered the ring. The instant 
before he shouted the well-known “Here we are!” Valentine 
thought he heard a strange cry behind the red curtain. He 
was not certain about it, but the mere doubt made his blood 
run chill. He listened for a minute anxiously. There was no 
chance now, however, for testing the correctness of his sus- 
picion. The band had struck up a noisy jig tune, and the clown 
was capering and tumbling wonderfully, amid roars of laughter. 

“This may be my fault,” thought Valentine. “ This! 
‘What?’ He was afraid to pursue that inquiry. His ruddy 
fase suddenly turned pale; and he left the circus, determined 
to find out what was really going on behind the red curtain. 

_He walked round the outside of the building, wasting some 
time before he found a door to apply at for admission. At last 
ne time to a sort of a passage, with some tattered horse-cloths 
ng over its outer eritrance. 

%Xou can’t come in here,” said a shabby lad, suddenly 
wearing from the inside in his shirt sleeves. 

wir. Blyth took out half-a-crown, “TI want te see the deaf 
tap dumb child directly !”’ 
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“ Oh, all right! go in,” muttered the lad, pocketing the 
money greedily. 

Valentine hastily entered the passage. As soon as he was 
inside, a sound reached his ears at which his heart sickened and 
turned faint. No words can describe it in all the horror of its 
helplessness—it was the moan of pain from a dumb human 
ereature. 

He thrust aside a curtain, and stood ina filthy place, par- 
titioned off from the stables on one side, and the circus on the 
other, with canvas and old boards. There, on a wooden stool, 
sat the woman who had accosted him the night before, crying, 
and soothing the child, who lay shuddering on her bosom. The 
sobs of the elown’s wife mingled with the inarticulate wailing, 
80 low, yet so awful to hear; and both sounds were audible 
with a fearful, unnatural distinctness, through the merry melody 
of the jig, and the peals of hearty laughter from the audience in 
the circus. 

“Qh, my God!” cried Vaientine, horror-struck at what he 
heard, “stop her! don’t let her moan in that way !” 

The woman started from her seat, and put the child down, 
then recognised Mr. Blyth and rushed up to him. 

“Hush!” she whispered eagerly , “don’t call out like that. 
The villain, the brutal, heartless villain is somewhere about the 
stables. If he hears you, he’ll come in and beat her again.— 
Oh, hush! hush, for God’s sake! It’s true he beat her—the 
cowardly, hellish brute !—only for making that one little mistake 
with the cards. No! no! no! don’t speak out so loud, or 
you'll ruin us. How did you cver get in here?—Oh! you 
must be quet! ‘Phere, sit down.— Hark! I’m sure he’s coming! 
‘Oh! go away—go away !” 

She tried to pull Valentine out of the chair into which she 
had thrust him but the instant before. He seized tight hold of 
her hand and refused to move. If Mr. Jubber had come in 
at that moment, he would have been thrashed within an inch of 


8 life. 

The child had ccased moaning when she saw Valentine. She 
anxiously looked at him through her tears—then turned away 
quickly—took out her little handkerchief—and began to dry 


her hel 

“F can’t go yet—I’ll promise only to whisper—you must listen 
to me,” said Mr. Blyth, pale and panting for breath ; “I mean 
to prevent this from happening oops speak !—IIl take 
that injured, beautiful, patient little angel away from thig 
villainous place: I will, #31 go before a aap aa " 

The woman stopped him by pointing suddenly to the child. 
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She had put back the handkerchief, and. was approaching 
him. She Lae close and laid one hand on his ace aad timidly 
raised the other as high as she could towards hig neck. Stand. 
ing so, she looked up quietly into his face. The prety lips 
tried hard to smile once more; but they only trembled for an 
instant, and then closed again. The clear, soft eyes, still dim 
with tears, sought his with an innocent gaze of ay and 
wonder. At that moment, the expression of the sad and lovely 
little face seemed to say—“ You look as if you wanted to be 
kind to me; I wish you could find out some way of telling me 
of it.” 

Valentine’s heart told him what was the only way. He 
caught her up in his arms, and half smothered her with kisses. 
The frail, childish hands rose trembling, and clasped themselves 

ently round his neck; and the fair head droopod lower and 
Z wer, wearily, until it lay on his shoulder. 

The clown’s wife turned away her face, desperately stifling 
with both hands the sobs that were beginning to burst from 
her afresh. She whispered, “Oh, go, sir,—pray go! Some 
of the riders will be in here directly ; you'll get us into dreadful 
trouble !” 

Valentine rose, still holding the child in his arms. “Till go 
if you promise me——” 

“Tl promise you anything, sir !” 

“You know the rectory! Doctor Joyce’s—the clergyman— 
mv kind friend—” 

“Yes, sir; I know it. Do please, for little Mary’s sake be 
as quick as you can!” 

“Mary! Her name’s Mary!’ Valentine drew back into 
a corner, and began kissing the child again. 

“You must be out of your senses to keep on in that way 

after what I’ve told you!” cried the clown’s wife, wringing her 
hands in despair, and trying to drag him out of the corner. 
“ Jubber will be in here in another minute. She'll be beaten 
again, if you’re caught with her; oh Lord! oh Lord! will 
nothing make you understand that ?” 
_ He understood it only too well, and put the child aown 
instantly, his face turning pale again; his agitation becoming 
80 violent that he never noticed the hand which she held out 
towards him, or the appealing look that said so plainly and 
pathetically : “I want to bid you good-bye; but I can’t say it 
as other children can.’ He never observed this; for he kad 
taken Mre. Peckover by the arm, and had drawn her away 
nurriedly after him into the passage 

The child made no attempt to follow them: she turned aside 
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and, sitting down in the darkest corner of the miserable place, 
rested her head against the rough partition which was all that 
divided her from the laughing audience. Her lips began to 
tremble again: she took out the handkerchief once more, and 
hid her face in it. 

* Now, recollect your promise,” whispered Valentine to the 
clown’s wife, who was slowly pushing him out all the time he 
was speaking to her. “You must bring little Mary to the 
Rectory to-morrow morning at twelve o'clock exactly—~you 
must! or I'll come and fetch her myself—” 

“Vl bring her, sir, if youll only go now. Tl bring her—I 
will, as true as I stand here !” 

“Ifyou don’t!” cried Valentine, still distrustful, and trem- 
bling all over with agitation—“If you don’t !’— 

He stopped; for he suddenly felt the open air blowing on 
his face. The clown’s wife was gone, and nothing remained 
for him to threaten, but the tattered horse-cloths that hung 
gver the empty doorway. 


CUAPTER IV. 
MADONNA’S MOTHER, 


Ir is 2 quarter to twelve by the hall clock at the Rectory, and 
one of the finest autumn mornings of the whole season. ance, 
Doctor Joyce’s middle-aged man servant, or “ Bishop” Vance, 
as the small wits of Rubbleford call him, in allusion to his sleek 
and solemn appearance, his respectable manner, his clerical 
cravat, and his speckless black garments, is placing the cake 
and cowslip wine on the dining-table, with as much formality 
and precision as if his master expected an archbishop to lunch, 
instead of a clown’s wife and a little child of ten years old. It 
i8 quite a sight to see Vance retiring and looking at the 
general effect of each knife and fork as he lays it down; or 
solemnly strutting about the room, with a spotless napkin 
waving gently in his hand; or patronisingly confronting the 
retty housemaid at the door, and taking plates and dishes from 
er with the air of a kitchen Sultan who can never afford to lose 
his dignity for a moment in the presence of the female slaves. 
The dining-room window opens into the Rectory garden. 
The morning shadows cast by the noble old elm-trees that grow 
all round, are fading from the bright lawn. The rich flower 
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beds gleam like beds of jewels in the radiant sunshine. The 
rookery is almost deserted, a saat sleepy caw being only 
heard now and then at long intervals. The singing of birds, 
and the buzzing of busy insects sound faint, distant, and musical. 
On a shady seat, among the trees, Mrs. Joyce is just visible, 
working in the open air. One of her daughters sits reading on 
the turf at her feet. The other is giving the younger children 
a ride by turns on the back of a large Newfoundland dog, who 
walks along slowly with his tongue hanging out, and his great 
bushy tail wagging gently. A prettier scene of garden beauty 
and family repose could not be found in all England, than the 
scene which the view through the Rectory window now presents 
The household tranquillity, however, is not entirely uninter- 
rupted. Across the picture, of which Vance and the luncheon- 
table form the foreground, and the garden with Mrs, Joyce and 
the young ladies the middle-distance and background, there 
flits from time to time an unquict figure. This personage is 
always greeted by Leo, the Newfoundiand dog, with an extra 
wag of the tail; and is apostrophised laughingly by the young 
ladies, under the appellation of “funny Mr. Blyth.’ 
Valentine has in truth let nobody have any rest, either in the 
house or the garden, since the first thing in the morning. The 
ector having some letters to write, has bolted himself into his 
tudy in despair, and defies his excitable friend from that strong- 
“old, until the arrival of Mrs. Peckover with the deaf and dumb 
‘hild has quieted the painter’s fidgety impatience for the 
triking of twelve o’clock, and the presence of the visitors from 
he circus. As for the miserable Vance, Mr. Blyth has dis- 
omposed, worried, and put him out, till he looks suffocated with 
uppressed indignation. Mr. Blyth has invaded his sanctuary 
9 ask whether the hall clock is right, and has caught him 
cleaning himself” in his shirt sleeves. Mr. Blyth has broken 
ne of his tumblers, and has mutinously insisted on showing 
‘im how to draw the cork of the cowslip wine bottle. . Mr. 
“lyth has knocked down a fork and two spoons, just as they 
“ere laid straight, by whisking past the table like » madman 
a his way into the garden. Mr. Blyth has bumped up against 
‘ne housemaid in returning to the dining-room, and has apolo- 
cised to Susan by a joke which makes her giggle ecstatically in 
‘ance’s own face. If this sort of thing is to go on for a day or 
two longer, though he has been twenty years at the Rectory, 
Varice will be goaded into giving the doctor warning. 
It is five minutes to twelve. Valeutine has skipped into the 
arden for the thirtieth time at least, to beg that Mra. J 
ad the young ladies will repair to the dining-room, and be 
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ready to set Mrs. Peckover and her little charge quite at their 
ease the moment they come in. Mrs. Joyce consents to thi 
proposal at last, and takes his offered arm; touching it, how- 
ever, very gingerly, and looking straight before her, while he 
talks, with an air of inatronly dignity and virtuous reserve, 
She is still convinced that Mr. Blyth’s principles are ex. 
tremely loose, and treaty him as she might have treated Don 
Juan himself under siuilar circumstances. 

They all go into the dining-room. Mrs. Joyce and her 
daughters take their places, looking deliciously cool and neat 
in their bright morning dresses. Leo drops down lazily on 
the rug inside the window, with a thump of his great heavy 
body that makes the glasses ring. The doctor comes in with 
his letters for the post, and upostrophises Valentine with a 
harmless clerical joke. Vance solemnly touches up the already 
perfect arrangement of the luncheon table. The clock strikes 
twelve. A faint meck ring is heard at the Rectory bell. 

Vance struts slowly to the dvuor, when—Heaven and earth! 
are no conventions held sacred by these painters of pictures ? 
—Mr. Blyth dashes past lim with a shout of “Here thoy 
are!” and flies into the hall to answer the gate himself. 
Vance turns solemnly round towards his master, trembling aud 
purple in the face, with an appealing eapression, which says 
plainly enough :—“If you mean to stund this sort of outrage, 
sir, 1 beg most respectfully to inform you that Jdon’t.” The 
rector bursts out laughing; the young ladies follow his exam- 
ple; the Newfoundland dog jumps up, aud joins in with his 
mighty bark. Mrs. Joyce sits silent, and looks at Vance, and 
sympathises with him. 

r. Blyth is soon heard again in the hall, talking at a pro- 
digious rate, without one audible word of answer proceeding 
from any other voice. The door of the dining-room, which 
has swung to, is suddenly pushed open, jostlny the outraged 
Vance, who stands near it, into such a miserably undignified 
position flat nea the wall, that the young ladies begin to 
tittor behind their handkerchiefs as they look at him. Valen- 
tine enters, leading in Mrs. Peckover and the deat und dumb 
ehild, with such an air of supreme happiness, that he looks 
absolutely handsome for the moment. ‘Ihe rector, who is, in 
the best and noblest sense of the word, a gentleman, receiven 
Mrs. Peckover as politely and cordially as he would have re- 
ceived the best lady in Rubbleford. Mrs. Joyce comes for- 
ward with him, very kind tov, but a little reserved in her 
manner, nevertheless; being possibly apprehensive that any 
woman connected with the circus must be tainted with some 
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slight flavour of Miss Florinda Beverley. The young iadies 
drop down into the most charming positions on either side of 
the child, and fall straightway into fits of ecstacy over her 
beauty. The dog walks up, and pokes his great honest muzzle 
among thein companionably. Vance stands rigid against the 
wall, and disapproves strongly of the whole proceeding. 

Poor Mrs. Peckover! She bad never been in such a house 
as the Rectory, she had never spoken to a doctor of divinity 
before in her life. She was very hot and red and trembling, 
and made fearful mistakes in grammar, and clung as shyly to 
Mr. Blyth as if she had been a little girl. The rector soon 
contrived, however, to settle her comfortably in a seat by the 
table, She curtscycd reverentially to Vance, as she passed by 
him; doubiless under the impression that he was a seeond 
doctor of divinily, even greater and more learned than the first. 
He stared in return straight over her head, with small un- 
winking eyes, his cheehs turning slowly from deep red to dense 
purple. Mrs. Peckover shuddered inwardly, under the convic- 
tion that she had insulted a diguitary, who was hoisted up on 
some clerical elevation, tuo tremendous to be curtseyed to by 
such a social atom as a clown’s wife. 

Mrs. Joyee had to call three times to her daughters before 
she could get them to the luncheon-table. If she had pos- 
sessed Valentinc’s eye for the picturesque and beautiful, she 
would certainly have been incapable of disturbing the group 
which her third summons broke up. 

In the centre stood the deaf and dumb child, dressed in a 
white frock, with a little silk mantilla over it, made from a 
cast-off garment belonging to onc of the ladies of the circus. 
She wore a plain straw hat, ornamented with a morsel of nar- 
row white ribbon, and tied under the chin with the same mate- 
rial. Her clear, delicate complexion was overspread by a 
slight rosy linge—the tender colouring of nature, instead of 
the coarsely-glaring rouge with which they disfigured her when 
she appeared before the public. Wer wondering blue eyes, 
that looked so sad in the piercing yas-light, appeared to have 
lost that sadness in the mellow atmosphere of the Rectory 
dining-room. The tender and touching stillness which her 
affliction had cast over her face, seemed a little at variance 
with its childish immaturity of feature and roundness of form, 
but harmonised exquisitely with the quiet smile which seemed 
habitual to her when she was happy—gratefully and unre- 
strainedly happy, as she now felt among the new friends who 
were receiving her, not like a stranger and an inferior, but 
like a younger sister who had been long absent from them. 
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She stood near the window, the centre figure of the group, 
offering a little slate that hung by her side, with a pencil at- 
tached to it, to the rector’s eldest daughter, who was sitting at 
her right hand on a stool. The second of the young ladics 
knelt on the other side, with both her arms round the dog’s 
neck ; holding him back as he stood in front of the child, so as 
to prevent him from licking her face, which he had madc several 
resolute attempts to do, from the moment when she first en- 
tered the room. Both the Doctor’s daughters were healthy, 
rosy English beauties in the first bloom of girlhood; and both 
were attired in the simplest and prettiest muslin dresses, very 
delicate in colour and pattern. Pity and admiration, mixed 
with some little perplexity and confusion, gave an unusual 
animation to their expressions; for they could hardly accustom 
themselves as yet to the idea of the poor child’s calamity. They 
talked to her eagerly, as if she could hear and answer them— 
while she, on her part, stood looking alternately from one to 
the other, watching their lips and eyes intently, and still hold- 
ing out the slate, with her innocent gesture of invitation and 
gentle look of apolovy, tor the eldest girl to write on. The va- 
be g expressions of the three ; the difference in their positions ; 
the charming contrast between their light, graceful figures and 
the bulky strength and grand solidity of form in the noble New- 
foundland dog who stood among them ; the lustrous background 
of lawn and flowers and trees, seen through the open window; the 
sparkling purity of the sunshine which fell brightly over one 

art of the group; the transparency of the warm shadows that 
ay so caressingly, sometimes on a round smooth cheek, some- 
times over ringlets of glistening hair, sometimes on the crisp 
folds of a muslin dress—all these accidental combinations of 
the moment, these natural and elegant positions of nature’s 
setting, these accessories of light and shade and background 
garden objects beautifully and tenderly filling up the scene, 
presented together a picture which it was a luxury to be able 
to Jook on, which it seemed little short of absolute profanation 
to disturb. 

Mrs. Joyce, nevertheless, pitilessly disarranged it. In a 
moment the living picture was destroyed; the young ladies 
were called to their mother’s side; the child was placed be- 
tween Valentine and Mrs. Peckover, and the important busi- 
ness of luncheon are in earnest. 

It was wonderful to hear how Mr. Blyth talked; how he 
alternately glorified the clown’s wife for the punctual per- 
formance of her promise, and appealed triumphantly to the 
rector to sayy whether he had not underrated rather than exag- 
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ted little Mary’s beauty. It was also wonderful to see 
Mrs. Peckover’s blank look of astonishment when she found 
the rigid doctor of divinity, who would not so much as notice 
her curtsey, suddenly relax into blandly supplying her with 
everything she wanted to eat or drink. But a very much more 
remarkable study of human nature than either of these, was 
afforded by the grimly patronising and profoundly puzzled 
aspect of Vance, as he waited, under protest, upon a woman 
from a travelling circus. It is something to see the Pope 
serving the Pilgrims their dinner, during the Holy Week at 
Rome. Even that astounding sight, however, fades into no- 
thing, as compared with the sublimer spectacle of Mr. Vance 
waiting upon Mrs. Peckover. 

The rector, who was a sharp observer in his own quiet, unob- 
trusive way, was struck by two peculiarities in little Mary’s 
behaviour during lunch. In the first place, he remarked with 
some interest and astonishment, that while the clown’s wife 
was, not unnaturally, very shy and embarrassed in her present 
position, among strangers who were greatly her social superiors, 
little Mary had maintained her self-possession, and had uncon- 
sciously adapted herself to her new sphere from the moment 
when she first entered the dining-room. In the second place, 
he observed that she constantly nestled close to Valentine ; 
looked at him oftener than she looked at any one else; and 
seemed to be always trying, sometimes not unsuccessfully, to 
guess what he was saying to others by watching his expression, 
his manner, and the action of his lips. “ That child’s character 
ig no common one,” thought Doctor Joyce; “she is older at 
heart than she looks; and is almost as fond of Blyth already as 
he is of her.” 

When lunch was over, the eldest Miss Joyce whispered a 
petition in her mother’s ear, “ May Carry and I take the dear 
little girl out with us to see our gardens, mamma ?” 

“ Certainly, my love, if she likes to go. You had better ask 
her—Ah, dear! dear! I forgot—I mean, write on her slate. 
It’s so hard to remember she’s deaf and dumb, when one sees 
her sitting there looking so pretty and happy. She seems to 
like the cake. Remind me, Emmy, to tie some up for her in 
paler before she goes away.” 

iss Emily and Miss Caroline went round to the child di- 
rectly, and made signs for the slate. They alternately wrote 
on it with immense enthusiasm, until they had filled one side; 
signing their initials in the most business-like manner at the 
end of each line, thus :— 

“ Qh, do come and see my gardens. E. J.”—“ We will gather 
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hie such a nice nee. C. J.”"—“T have got some lovely 
iitle guinea-pigs. E. J.”’—‘ And Mark, our gardener, has 
made me a suinmer-house, with such funny chairs in it. C.J.” 
—“ You shall have mf parasol to keep the sun off. E. J."— 
“ And we will send Leo into the water as often as you like him 
to go. C. J.”—Thus they went on till they got to the bottom 
of the slate. 

The child, afler nodding her head and smiling as she read 
each fresli invitation, turned the slate over, and, with some 
little triumph at showing that she could write too, began slowly 
to trace sume large text letters in extremely crooked lines. It 
took her a Jong time—especially as Mr. Blyth was breathlessly 
looking over her shoulder all the while—to get through these 
words: “'Thank you for being so kind tome. 1 will go with 
you anywhere you like.” 

In a few minutes more the two young ladies and little Mary 
were walking over the bright lawn, with Leo in close attend- 
ance, carrying a stick in his mouth. 

Valentine started up to follow them; then appeared suddenly 
to remember something, and sat down again with a very anxious 
expression ou Is face. He and Doctor Joyce looked at one 
another significantly. Before breakfast, that morning, they 
had been closeted at a private interview. Throughout the eon- 
versation which then took place, Mr. Blyth had been unusually 
quiet, and very much in earnest. ‘The doctor had begun by 
being incredulous and sarcastic in a good-humoured way; but 
had ended by speaking seriously, and making 4 promise unde? 
certain conditions. The time for the performance of that pro- 
mise had now arrived. 

“You needn’t wait, Vance,” said the rector. “ Never mind 
about taking the things away. Vl rmg when you're wanted.” 

Vance gloomily departed. 

“Now the young people have left us, Mrs. Peckover,” said 
Doctor Joyce, turning to the clown’s w:fe, “there is a good 
opportunity for my making a proposition to you, on behalf of 
my old and dear friend here, Mr. Blyth, who, as you must have 
noticed, feels great sympathy and fondness for your little Mary. 
But, before [ mention this proposal (which { am sure you will 
receive in the best spirit, however it may surprise you), I 
should wish—-we should all wish, if you have no objection—to 
hear any particulars you can give us on the subject of this poor 
child. Do you feel',any reluctance to tell us in confidence 
whatever you know about her ?” 

“Oh dear no, sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Peckover, very much 
amared. “I should be ashamed of myself if I went making 
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any objections to anything you wanted to know about littl. 
Mary. But it’s strange to me to be in a beautiful place like 
this, drinking wine with gentlefolks—and I’m almost afraid—” 

“Not afraid, I hope, that you can’t tell us what we are 
so anxious to know, quite at your ease, and in your own way ?” 
said the rector, pleasantly. ‘“ Pray, Mrs. Peckover, believe 1 
am sincere in saying that we meet on equal terms here. I 
have heard from Mr. Blyth of your motherly kindness to that 
poor helpless child; and 1 am indeed proud to take your hand, 
and happy to see you here, as one who should always be an 
honoured guest in a clergyman’s house—the doer of a good and 
charitable deed. I have always, I hope, valued the station to 
which it has pleased God to call me, because 1t especially offers 
me the privilege of being the friend of all my fellow-christians, 
whether richer or poorcr, higher or lower in worldly rank, than 
T am myself.” 

Mrs. Peckover’s cyes began to fill. She could have wor. 
shipped Doctor Joyce at that moment. 

“Mr. Blyih!” exclaimed Mrs. Joyce, sharply, before another 
word could be spoken—“ ercuse me, Mr. Blyth; but really—” 

Valentine was trying to pour out a glass of sherry for Mrs. 
Peckover. [fis admiration of the doctor’s last speech, and his 
eitreme anxiety to reassure the clown’s wife, must have inter- 
fered with his precision of cye and hand; for one-half of the 
wine, as he held the decanter, was dropping into the glass, and 
the other half was dribbling into a httle river on the cloth. 
Mrs. Joyce thought of the walnut-wood table underneath, and 
felt half distracted as she spoke. Mrs. Peckover, delighted to 
be of some use, forgot her company manners in an instant, 
pulled out her red cotton pocket-handkerchief, and darted at 
the spilt sherry. But the rector was even quicker with his 
napkin. Mrs. Peckover’s cheehs turned the colour of her 
handkerchief, as she put it back m her pocket, and sat down 
again. 

“Much obliged—no harm done—much obliged, ma’am,” said 
Doctor Joyce. “ Now, Valentine, if you don’t leave off apoto- 
gising, and sit down directly in that arm-chair against the wall, 
I shall take Mrs. Peckover into my study, and hear everything 
she has to say, at a private interview. There! we are all com- 
fortable and composed again at last, and ready to be told how 
little Mary and the good friend who has been like a mother to 
her first met.” 

_ Thus appealed to, Mrs. Peckover began her narrative ; some- 
times addressing it to the Doctor, sometimes to Mrs. Joyce, 
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only interrupted at rare intervals by a word of encouragement, 
or sympathy, or surprise, from her audience. Even Mr. Blyth 
sat most uncharacteristically still and silent; his expression 
alone showing the varying influences of the story on him, from 
its strange commencement to its melancholy close. 


“Tt’s better than ten years ago, sir,” began the clown’s 
wife, speaking first to Doctor Joyce, “since my little Tommy 
was born; he being now, if you please, at school and costin 
nothing, through a presentation, as they call it I think, which 
was given us bya kind patron to my husband. Some time 
after I had got well over my confinement, I was out one 
afternoon taking a walk with baby and Jemmy; which last is 
my husband, ma’am. We were at Bangbury, then, just put- 
ting up the circus: it was a fine large neighbourhood, and we 
hoped to do good business there. Jemmy and me and the 
baby went out into the ficlds, and enjoyed ourselves very 
much ; it being such nice warm spring weather, though it was 
March at the time. We came back to Bangbury by the road; 
and just as we got near the town, we see a young woman sit- 
ting on the bank, and holding her baby in her arms, just as I 
had got my baby in mine. 

“¢ How dreadful ill and weak she do look, don’t she?’ saya 
Jemmy. Before I could say as much as ‘ Yes,’ she stares up 
at us, and asks in a wild voice, though it wasn’t very loud 
either, if we can tell her the way to Bangbury workhouse. 
Having pretty sharp eyes of our own, we both of us knew that a 
workhouse was no fit place for her. Her gown was very dusty, 
and one of her boots was burst, and her hair was draggled all 
over her face, and her eyes was sunk in her head, like; but we 
saw somehow that she was a lady—or, if she wasn’t exactly a 
lady, that no workhouse was proper for her, at any rate. 1] 
stooped down to speak to her; but her baby was crying so 
dreadful she could hardly hear me. ‘1s the poor thing ill?’ 
says I. ‘Starving,’ says she, in such a desperate, fierce way, 
that it gave meaturn. ‘Is that your child?’ says I, a bit 
frightened about how she’d answer me. ‘ Yes,’ ate Bays in 
quite a new voice, very soft and sorrowful, and bending her 
face away from me over the child. ‘Then why don’t you 
suckle it?’ says I. She looks up at me, and then at Jemmy, ‘ 
and shakes her head, and says nothing. I give my baby taz 
Jemmy to hold, and went and sat down by her. He wali 
away a little; and I whispered to her again, ‘Why don’t you 
suckle it ? and she whispered to me, ‘ My milk’s all dried up.’ 
1 seats wait to hear no more till Td got her baby at my 
o~—™. Dreast. 
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“That was the first time I suckled little Mary,ina’am. She 
wasn’t a month old then, and oh, so weak and small! sucha 
mite of a baby compared to mine! 

“You may be sure, sir, that I asked the young woman lots 
of questions, while I was sitting side by side with her. She 
stared at me with a dazed look in her face, seemingly quite 
stupefied by weariness or grief, or both together. Sometimes 
she give me an answer and sometimes she wouldn’t. She was 
very secret. She wouldn’t say where she come from, or who 
her friends were, or what her name was. She said she should 
never have name or home or friends again. I just quietly stole 
a look down at her left hand, and saw that there was no wed- 
ding-ring on her finger, and guessed what she meant. ‘ Does 
the father know you are wandering about in this way ? says I. 
She flushes up directly; ‘No;’ says she, ‘he doesn’t know 
where I am. He never had any love for me, and he has uo 
pity for me now. God’s curse on him wherever he goes !’— 
‘Oh, hush! bush!’ says IJ, ‘don’t talk like that!’ ‘ Why do 
you ask me questions f’ says she more fiercely than ever. 
‘What business have you toask me questions that make me 
mad?’ ‘I’ve only got one more to bother you with,’ says I, 
quite cool; ‘and that is, haven’t you got any money at ali with 

fou?’ You see, ma’am, now I’d got her child at my own 
osom, I didn’t care for what she said, or fear for what she 
might do to me. The poor mite of a baby was sure to be a 
peacemaker between us, sooner or later. 

“Tt turned out she’d got sixpence and a few half-pence—not 
a farthing more, and too proud to ask help from any one of her 
friends. J managed to worm out of her that she had run away 
from home before her confinement, and had gone to some 
strange place to be confined, where they'd ill-treated and rob- 
bed her. Shé hadn’t long got away from the wretches who'd 
done it. By the time I’d found out, all this, her baby was 
quite quiet, and ready to go to sleep. I gave it her back. She 
said nothing, but took and kissed my hand, her lips teeing like 
burning coals on my flesh. ‘ You're kindly welcome,’ says l, 
a little flustered at such a queer way of thanking me, ‘Just 
wait a bit while I speak to my husband.’ Though she’d been 
and done wrong, I couldn’t for the life of me help pitying her, 
for all her fierce ways. She was so young, and so fonlott and wl, 
and had such a beautiful face (little Mary’s is the image of it, 
specially about the eyes), and seemed so like a lady, that it 
was almost a sin, as 1 thought, to send her to such a place as a 
workhouse, 

Well: I went and told Jemmy all I had got ont of han 
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my own baby kicking and crowing in my arms again, as happy 
as a king, all the time I was speaking. ‘It seems shocking,’ 
says I, ‘to let such as her go into a workhouse. What had we 
better do ?’—Says Jemmy, ‘ Let’s take her with us to the cir- 
eus and ask Pegey Burke.’ 

“ Peggy Burke, if you please, sir, was the finest rider that 
ever stopped on a horse’s back. We've had nothing in our 
circus to come near her, since she went to Astley’s. She was 
the wildest devil of an Irish girl—oh! I humbly beg your par- 
don, sir, for saying such a word; but she really was so wild, I 
hopo you'll excuse it. She’d go through fire and water, as 
they say, to serve people she liked; but as for them she didn’t, 
she’d often use her riding-whip among ’em as free as her tongue. 
That cowardly brute Jubber would never have beaten my little 
Mary, if Peggy had been with us still! He was so frightened 
of her that she could twist him round her finger; and she did, 
for he dursn’t quarrel with the best rider in England, and let 
other circusses get hold of her. Peggy was a wonderful sharp 
girl besides, and was always fond of me, and took my part; so 
when Jemmy said he thought it best to ask her what we had 
better do, you may be sure that I thought it best too. We 
took the young woman and the baby with us to the circus at 
once. She never asked any questions; she didn’t seem to care 
where she went, or what she did; she was dazed and desper. 
—a sight, Ma’am, to make your heart ache. 

“They were just getting tea in the circus, which was near | 
finished. We mostly have tea and dinner there, sir; finding 1 
come cheaper in the end to mess together when we can. Peg; : 
Burke, I remember, was walking about on the grass outsid 
whistling (that was one of her queer ways) ‘The girl I | 
behind me.’ ‘Ah! Peck, says she, ‘what have you been aft: 
now ? Who’sthe company lady ye’ve brought to tea with us .’ 
I told her, sir, all I have told you; while Jemmy set the you ., 
woman down on one of our trunks, and got her a cup of ten 
‘It seems dreadful,’ says I when I’d done, ‘to send such as her 
to the workhouse, don’t it ?? ‘ Workhouse!’ says Peggy, firin.y 
up directly ; ‘I ouly wish we could catch the man who's g.. 
her in that scrape, and put him in there on wator-gruel for ti.» 
rest of his life. I'd give a shillin’ a wheal out of my own pock ' 
for the blessed privilege of scoring the thief’s face with my whip 
till his own mother wouldn’t know him!’ And then she wer. 
on, sir, abusing all the men in her Irish way, which I can” 
repeat. At last she stops, and claps me onthe back. ‘ You's. 
a darlin’ old girl, Peck!’ says she, ‘and your friends are’ m: 
friends. Stop where you are, and let me speak aword to the 
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« After a little while she comes back, and says, ‘I’ve done it, 
Peck! She’s mighty close, and as proud as Lucifer; but she’s 
mly a dressmaker, for all that.’ ‘A dressmaker!’ says I; ‘how 
Nid you find out she was a dressmaker? ‘ Why, 1 looked at her 
hrelinger, in course,’ says Peggy, ‘and saw the pricks of the 
needle on it, and soon made her talk a bit after that. She 
knows fancy-work and cuttin’ out—would ye ever have 
thought it? And I'll show her how to give the workhouse the 
go-by to-morrow, if she only holds ont, and keeps in her senses 
Stop where you are, Peck! I’m going to make Jubber put his 
dirty hand into his pocket and pull out some money ; and that’s 
a sight worth stoppin’ to sce any day in the week.’ 

“T waited as she told me; and she called for Jubbe*, just as 
if he’d been her servant; and he come out ofthe cirtus. ‘I 
want ten shillings advance of wages for that lady on the trunk,’ 
says Peggy. We laughed at her. ‘Show your ugly teeth at 
me again, says she, ‘and Ill box your ears. DPve my light 
hand for a horse’s mouth, and my heavy hand for a man’s 
cheek ; you ought to know that by this time! Pull out the 
ten shillings.’ ‘What for?’ said he, frowning at her. ‘ Just 
this, says she. ‘I mean to leave your circus, unless I get those 
six character dresses you promised me; and the Jady there can 
do them up beautiful. Pull out the ten shillings! for D’ve 
made up my mind to appear before the Bangbury public on 
Garryowen’s back, as six women at once.’ 

“What she meant by this, sir, was, that she was to have six 
different dresses on, one over another; and was to go galloping 
round the ring on Garryowen (which was a horse), beginning, 
I think it was, as Empress of Roossia; and then throwing off 
the top dress without the horse stopping, and showing next as 
some famous Frenchwoman, in the dress underneath ; and keep- 
ing on so with different nations, till she got down to the last 
dress, which was to be Britannia and the Union-Jack. We'd 
got bits of remnants, and old dresses and things to make and 
alter, but hadn’t anybody clever enough at cutting out, and 
what they call ‘Costoom,’ to do what Poggy wanted—Jubber 

being too stingy to pay the regular people who understand such 
things. The young woman, knowing as she did about fanc 
work, was just what was wanted, if she could only get well 
ed to use her needle. ‘I'll see she works the money out,’ 
says eBay i ‘but she’s dead beat to-night, and must have her 
reat and bit o’ supper, before she begins to-morrow.’ Jubber 
wanted to give less than ten shillings ; but between threatening, 
and by: it should buy twenty shillings’ worth of tailor'’s 
work. she got the better of him. And he gave the money, sully 
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“*Now,’ says Peggy, ‘you take her away, and get her 
lodging in the place where you're staying; and I'll come to- 
morrow with some of the things to make up.’ But, ah dear 
me! gir, she was never to work as much as sixpence of that ten 
shillings out. She was took bad in the night, and got so much 
worse in the morning that we had to send for the doctor. 

“ As soon as he'd scen her, he takes me into the passage, and 
says he to me, ‘Do you know who her friends are?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
says 1; ‘I can’t get her to tell me. I only met her by acci- 
dent yesterday.’ ‘Try and find out again,’ says he; ‘for I’m 
afraid she won’t live over the night. Ill come back in the 
evening and sce if there is any change.’ 

“Peggy and me went into her room together; but we 
couldn’t even get her to speak to us for ever so long a time. 
All at once she cries out, ‘I can’t see things as I ought. 
Where’s the woman who suckled my baby when I was alone by 
the roadside?’ ‘Here,’ says I—‘here; I’ve got hold of your 
hand. Do tell us where we can write to about you.’ Wil 
you promise to take care of my baby, and not let it go into the 
workhouse ?’ says she. ‘Yes, I promise,’ says I; ‘I do mdeed 
poe with my whole heart.’ ‘We'll all take care of the 

aby,’ says Peggy; ‘only you try and cheer up, and you'll get 
well enough to see me on Garryowen’s back, before we leave 
Bangbury— you will for certain, if you cheer up a bit.’ ‘I give 
my baby,’ she says, clutching tight at my hand, ‘to the woman 
who suckled it by the roadside; and I pray God to bless her 
and forgive me, for Jesus Christ’s sake.’ After that, she lay 
quiet for a minute or two. Then she says faintly, ‘Its name’s 
to be Mary. Put it into bed to me again; I should like to 
touch its cheek, and feel how soft and warm it is once more,’ 
And I took the baby out of its crib, and lifted it, asleep as it 
was, into the bed by her side, and guided her hand up to its 
cheek. I saw her lips move a little, and bent down over her. 
‘Give me one kiss,’ she whispered, ‘ before I die.’ And I kissed 
her, and tried to stop crying as I did it. Then I says to Peggy, 
“You wait here while I run and fetch the doctor back ; for Vn 
afraid she’s going fast.’ He wasn’t at home when I got to his 
house. I didn’t know what to do next, when I see » gentleman. 
in the street who looked like a clergyman, and I asked him if 
he was one; and he said ‘ Yes;’ and he went back with me. 
heard a low wailing and crying in the room, and saw P 
sitting on the bundle of dresses she’d brought in the m 
rocking herself backwards and forwards as Irish people always 
do when they’re crying. I went to the bed, and looked through 
the curtains. The baby was still sleeping as pretty as ever, 
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and its mother’s hand was touching one of its arms. IT was 
just going to speak to her again, when the clergyman said 
‘Hush,’ and took a bit of looking-glass that was set up 01 
the chimney-piece, and held it over her lips. She was gone. 
Her poor white wasted hand lay dead on the living baby’s 
arm. 

“T answered all the clergyman’s questions quite straightfor- 
ward, telling him everything I knew from beginning to end. 
When I’d done, Peggy starts up from the bundle and says, 
‘Mind, sir, whatever you do, the child’s not to be took away 
from this person here, and sent to the workhouse. The mother 
give it to he on that very bed, aud I’m a witness of it.’ ‘And 
I promised to be a mother to the baby, sir,’ says I. He turns 
round to me, and praises me for what I done, and says nobody 
shall take it away from me, unless them as can show their right 
comes forward to claim it. ‘But now,’ says he, ‘we must think 
of other things. We must try and find out something about 
this poor woman who has died in such a melancholy way.’ 

“It was easier to say that than to doit. The poor thing 
had nothing with her but a change of linen for herself and the 
child, and that gave us no clue. Then we searched her pocket. 
There was a cambric handkerchief in it, marked ‘M. G.;’ and 
some bits of rusks to sop for the child; and the sixpence and 
halfpence which she had when I met her; and beneath all, in 
a corner, as if it had been forgotten there, a small hair bracelet. 
It was made of two kinds of hair—very little of one kind, and 
a good deal of the other. And on the flat clasp of the bracelet 
thero was cut in tiny letters, ‘In memory of S.G.’ I remember 
all this, sir, for Pve often and often looked at the bracelet since 
that time. 

“We found nothing more—no letters, or cards, or anything. 
The clergyman said that the ‘M. G.’ on the handkerchief must 
be the initials of her name; and the ‘S. G.’ on the bracelet 
must mean, he thought, some relation whose hair she wore as a 
sort of keepsake. 1 remember Peggy and me wondering which 
was 8. G.’s hair; and who the other person might be, whose 
hair was wove into the bracelet. But the clergyman he soon 
cut us short by asking for pen, ink, and paper directly. ‘I’m 
going to write out an advertisement,’ says he, ‘saying how yuu 
met with the young woman, and what she was like, and how 
she was dressed.’ ‘Do you mean to say anything abont tho 
baby, sir?’ saysI. ‘Certainly,’ says he; ‘it’s only right, if we 
ge at her friends by advertising, to give them the chance of 

oing something for the child. And if they live anywhere in 
this county, I believe we shall find them out; for the Bangbury 
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* 
Chronicle, into which I mean to put the advertisement, goes 
everywhere in our part of England.’ 

“So he sits down, and writes what he said he would, and 
takes it away to be printed in the next day’s number of the 
newspaper. ‘If nothing comes of this,” says he, ‘I think I can 
manage about thé burial with a charitable society here. I'l 
take care and inform you the moment the advertisement’s an- 
swered.’ I hardly know how it was, sir; but I almost hoped 
they wouldn’t answer it. Having suckled the baby myself, 
and kissed its mother before she died, I couldn’t agate up my 
mind to the chance of its being took away from me just then. 
I ought to have thought how poor we were, and how hard it 
would be for us to bring the child up. But, somehow, I never 
did think of that—no more did Peggy—no more did Jemmy ; 
not even when we put the baby to bed that night along with 
our own. 

“Well, sir, sure enough, two days after the advertisement 
come out, it was answered in the cruellest letter I ever set eyen 
on. The clergyman he come to me with it. ‘It was left this 
evening,’ says he, ‘by a strange messenger, who went away 
directly. I told my servant to follow him; but it was too 
late—he was out of sight.” The letter was very short, and we 
thought it was in a woman’s handwriting—a feigned hand- 
writing, the clergyman said. There was no name signed, and 
no date at top or bottom. Inside it there was a ten-pound 


bank-note; and the person as sent it wrote that it was enclosed 
to bury the young woman decently. ‘She was better dead than 
alive’—the letter went on—‘aftcr having disgraced her father 
and her relations. As for the child, it was the child of sin, and 
had no claim on people who desired to preserve all that was 
left of their good name, and to set a moral example to others. 
The parish must support it if nobody else would. It would be 
useless to attempt to trace them, or to advertise again. The 
baby’s father had disappeared, they didn’t know where; and 
they could hold no communication now with such a monster of 
wickedness, even if he was found. She was dead in her shame 
and her sin; and her name should never be mentioned among 
them she belonged to henceforth for ever.’ 
“‘This was what I remember in the letter, sir. A shocking 
and unchristian letter I said; and the clergyman he said so too. 
“ She was buried in the poor corner of the churchyard. They’ 
marked out the place, in case anybody should ever want to & “i 
it, by cutting the two letters M. G., and the date of when ab® 
died, upon a board of wood at the head of the grave. ‘Ti 
elerovman then give me the hair bracelet and the handkerchi 
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ang@ said, ‘You keep these as careful as you keep the child; 
fot they may be of great importance one of these days: I shall 
seal up the letter (which is addressed to me) and put it in my 
strong box.’ He'd asked me, before this, if I'd thought of 
what a responsibility it was for such as me to provide for the 
baby. And I told him I’d promised, and would keep my pro- 
thise, and trust to God’s providence for the rest. The clergy- 
man was a very kind gentleman, and got up a subscription for 
the poor babe; and Peggy Burke, when she had her benefit 
before the circus left Bangbury, give half of what she got as 
her subscription. 1 never heard nothing about the child’s 
friends from that time to this; and I know no more who its 
father is now than I did then. And glad 1 am that he’s never 
eome forward—though, perhaps, I oughtn’t to say so. I keep 
the hair bracelet and the handkerchief as careful as the clergy- 
man told me, for the mother’s sake as well as the child’s. I’ve 
known some sorrow with her since I took her as my own; but 
T love her only the dearer for it, and still think the day a happy 
day for both of us, when I first stopped and suckled her a 
the road-side. 

“This is all I have to say, if you please, sir, about how I 
first met with little Mary; and I wish I could have told it in a 
way that was more fit for such as you to hear.” 


CHAPTER V. 
MADONNA’S MISFORTUNE. 


As the clown’s wife ended her narrative, but little was suid 
in the way of comment on it by those who had listened +o her. 
They were too much affected by what they had heard to speak, 
a8 yet, except briefly and in low voices. Mrs. Joyce more than 
once raised her handkerchief to her eyes. Her husband ‘mur- 
mured some cordial words of sympathy and thanks—in an 
» unusually subdued manner, however. Valentine said nothing ; 
but he drew his chair close to Mrs. Peckover, and turning his 
face away as if he did not wish it to be seen, took her hand in 
one of his and patted it gently with the other. There was now 
ane silence in the room be a few minutes. Then they all 
.s00ked out with one accord, and as it seemed with one feeling, 
tawards the garden. 
_Inas 'y piace, just visible among the trees, the reetor’s 
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were all sitting together on the grass. The two young ladies 
appeared to be fastening a garland of flowers round the child’s 
neck, while she was playfully offering a nosegay for Leo to 
smell at. The sight was homely and simple enough; but it 
was full ofthe tenderest interest—atter the narrative which had 
just engaged them—to those who now witnessed it. They 
looked out on the garden scene silently for some little time. 
Mrs. Joyce was the first to speak again. 

“Would it be asking too much of you, Mrs. Peckover,” said 
she, “to inquire how the poor little thing really met with the 
accident that caused her misfortune? 1 know there is an ac- 
count of it in the bills of the circus, but-——-” 

“It’s the most infamous thing I ever read!” interrupted 
Mr. Blyth indignantly. “The man who wrote it ought to 
be put in the pillory. J never remember wanting to throw a 
rotten ege at any of my fellow-creatures before; but I feel 
certain that I should enjoy having a shy at Mr. Jubber!” 

“Gently, Valentine—gently,” interposed the rector. “I 
think, my love,” he continued, turning to Mrs. Joyce, “that 
it is hardly considerate to Mrs. Peckover to expect her to 
comply with your request. She has already sacrificed herself 
once to our curiosity; and, really, to ask her now to recur 
a second time to recollections which I am sure must distress 
her-—— 

“Tt’s worse than distressing, indeed, sir, even to think ot 
that dreadful accident,” said Mrs. Peckover, “and specially as 
I can’t help taking some blame to myself for it. But if the 
lady wishes to know how it happened, I’m sure I’m agreeable 
to tell her. People in our way of hfe, ma’am—as 1’ve often 
heard Peggy Burke say—are obliged to dry the tear at their 
eyes long before it’s gone from their hearts. But pray don’t 
think, sir, 1 mean that now about myself and m your company, 
If I do feel low at talking of little Mary’s misfortune, I can 
take a look out into the garden there, and see how happy she 
is—and that’s safe to set me right again.” 

“T ought to tell you first, sir,’ proceeded the clown’s wife, 
after waiting thoughtfully for a moment or two before she 
spoke again, “that I got on much better with little Mary than 
ever I thoustt I should for the first six years of her life. She 
grew up so pretty that gentlefolks was always noticing her, 
and asking about her; and nearly in every place the circus 
went to they made her presents, which helped nicely in her 
keep and clothing. And our own people, too, petted her and 
were fond of her. All those six years we got on as pleasantiy 
ascould be. It was not till she was near her seventh birthe 
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day that I was wicked and foolish enough to consent to her 
being shown in the performances. . 

“T was sorely tried and tempted before I did consent. Jub- 
der first said he wanted her to perform with the riders; and I 
said ‘No’ at once, though I was awful frightened of him in 
those days. But soon after, Jemmy (who wasn’t the clown 
then that he is now, sir; there was others to be got for his 
money, to do what he did at that time) —J ue comes to me, 
saying he’s afraid he shall lose his place, if I don’t give in 
about Mary. This staggered me a good deal; for I don’t know 
what we should have done then, if my husband had lost his 
engagement. And, besides, there was the poor dear child her- 
self, who was mad to be carried up in the air on horseback, 
always begging and praying to be made a little rider of. And 
all the rest of ’em in the circus worried and laughed at me; 
and, in short, I give in at last against my conscience, but I 
couldn’t help it. 

“1 made a bargain, though, that she should only be trusted 
to the steadiest, soberest man, and the best rider of the whole 
lot. They called him ‘Muley’ in the bills, and stained his face 
to make him look like a Turk, or something of that sort; but 
his real name was Francis Yapp, and a very good fatherly sort 
of man he was in his way, having a family of his own to look 
after. He used to ride splendid, at full straddle, with three 
horses under him—one foot, you know, sir, being on the outer 
norse’s back, and one foot on the inner. Him and Jubber 
made it out together that he was to act a wild man, flying for 
his hife across some desert, with his only child, aud poor little 
Mary was to be the child. They darkened her face to look 
hike his; and put an outlandish kind of white dress on her; 
and buckled a red belt round her waist, with a sort of handle 
init for Yapp to hold her by. After first making believe in 
ull sorts of ways, that him and the child was in danger of being 
‘aken and shot, he had to make believe afterwards that they 
had escaped ; and to hold her up, in a sort of triumph, at the 
full stretch of his arm—galloping round and round the ring all 
the while. He was a tremendous strong man, and could do it 
as easy as I could hold up a bit of that plum cake. 

“ Poor little love! she soon got over the first fright of the 
thing, and had a sort of mad fondness for it that I never liked 
to see, for it wasn’t natural to her. Yapp, he said, she’d got 
the heart of a lion, and would grow up the finest womantider 
in the world. I was very unhappy about it, and lived a miser- 
able life, always fearing some accident. But for some time 
nothing near an accident happened; and lots of money come 
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into the circus to see Yapp and little Mary—but that was 
Jubber’s luck and not ours. One night—when she wasa little 
better than seven year old-—— 

“Oh, ma’am, how I cver lived over that dreadful night I 
don’t know! I was a sinful, miserable wretch not to have 
starved sooner than let the child go into danger; but I was so 
sorely tempted and driven to it, God knows!—No, sir! no, 
ma’am; and many thanks for your kindness, I'll go on now 
I’ve begun. Don’t mind me crying; I'll manage to tell it 
somehow. ‘Tho strap—no, I mean the handle; the handle in 
the strap gave way all of a sudden—just ai the last too! just 
at the worst time, when he couldn’ catch her! 

“ Never—oh, never, never, to my dying day shall I forget 
the horrible sereech that went up from the whole audience; 
and the sight of the white thing lying huddled dead-still on 
the boards! We hadn’t such anumber in as usual that night; 
and she fell on an empty place between the benches. I got 
knocked down by the horses in running to her—I was clean 
out of my senses, and didn’t know where I was going-—Yapp 
had fallen among them, and hurt himself badly, trying to catch 
her—they were running wild in the rmg—the horses was— 
frantic-like with the noise all round them. I got up somehow, 
and a crowd of people jostled me, and I saw my innocent 
darling carried among them. I felt hands on me, trying to 
pull me back; but [ broke away, and got into the waiting- 
room along with the rest. 

“There she was—my own, own little Mary, that I’d promised 
her poor mother to take care of—there she was, lying all white 
and still on an old box, with my cloak rolled up as a pillow for 
her. And people crowding round her. And a doctor feeling 
her head all over. And Yapp among them, held up by two 
men, with his face all over blood. I wasn’t able to speak or 
move ; I didn’t feel as if I was breathing even, till the doctor 
ps and looked up; and then a great shudder went through 





all of us together, as if we'd been one body, instead of twenty 
or more. 

“¢Tt’s not killed her,’ says the doctor. ‘Her brain’s escaped 
injury.’ 


"~ Jidn’t hear another word. 

“I don’t know how long it was before I seemed to wake up 
like, with a dreadful feeling of Bios and tearing of everything 
inside me. 1 was on the landlady’s bed, and Jemmy was stand- 
ing over me with a bottle of salts. ‘They've put her to bed,’ 
he says to me, ‘and the doctor’s setting her arm,’ I didn’t 
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recollect at first; but when I did, it was almost as bad as seeing 
the dreadful accident all over again. 

‘Tt was some time before any of us found out what had 
really happened. The breaking of her arm, the doctor said, 
had re her head; which was only cut and bruised a little, 
not half as bad as was feared. Day after day, and night after 
night, I sat by her bedside, comforting her through her fever, 
and the pain of the splints on her arm, and never once suspect- 
ing—no more, J believe, than she did—the awful misfortune that 
had really happened. She was always wonderful quiet and 
silent for a child, poor lamb, in little illnesses that she’d had 
before; and somehow, I didn’t wonder—at least, at first—why 
she never said a word, and never answered me when I spoke to 
her. 

“This went on, though, after she got better in her health; 
and a strange look came over her eyes. They seemed to be 
always wondering and frightened, in a confused way, about 
something or other. She took, too, to rolling her head about 
restlessly from one side of the pillow to the other; making a 
sort of muttering and humming now and then, but still never 
seeming to notice or to care for anything I said to her. One 
day, I was warming her a nice cup of beef-tea over the fire, 
when I heard, quite sudden and quite plain, these words from 
where she lay on the bed, ‘ Why are you always so quict here ? 
Why doesn’t somebody speak to me ?’ 

“I knew there wasn’t another soul in the room but the poor 
child at that time ; and yet, the voice as spoke those words was 
no more like little Mary’s voice, than my voice, sir, is like yours, 
It sounded, somehow, hoarse and low, and deep and faint, all 
at the same time; the strangest, shockingest voice to come 
from a child, who always used to speak so clearly and prettily 
before, that ever I heard. If I was only cleverer with my 
words, ma’am, and could tell you about it properly—but I can’t. 
I only know it gave me such a turn to hear her, that I upset 
the beef-tea, and ran back in a fright to the bed. ‘ Why, 
Mary! Mary! says I, quite loud, ‘are you so well already 
that you’re trying to imitate Mr. Jubber’s gruff voice ?” 

“There was the same wondering look in her eyes—only 
wilder than I had ever seen it yet—while I was speaking. 
When I'd done, she says in the same strange way, ‘Speak out, 
mother ; I can’t hear you when you whisper like that.’ She wag 
as long saying these words, and bungled over them as much, as it 
she was only just eerie tospeak. Ithink I got the first sus. 
picion then, of what h y happened. ‘Mary!’ I bawled 
out as lond as I ennid. ‘Marv! ean’t vem hear ma? Shae 
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shook her head, and stared up at me with the frightened, be- 
wildered look again: then seemed to get pettish and impatient 
all of a sudden—the first time I ever saw her so—and hid her 
face from me on the pillow. 

“ Just then the doctorcomein. ‘Oh, sir!’ says I, whispering 
to him—just as if I hadn’t found out a minute ago that she 
couldn’t hear me at the top of my voice—‘ I’m afraid there’s 
something gone wrong with her hearing—.’ ‘Have you only 
just now suspected that ?’ says he; ‘I’ve been afraid of it for 
some days past, but I thought it best to say nothing till I’d 
tried her; and she’s hardly well enough yet. poor child, to be 
worried with experiments on her ears.’ ‘She’s much better,’ 
says I; ‘indeed, she’s much better to-day, sir! Oh, do try her 
now, for it’s so dreadful to be in doubt a moment longer than 
we can help.’ 

“He went up to the bedside, and [I followed him. She was 
lying with her face hidden away from us on the pillow, just as 
it was when | left her. The doctor says to me, ‘ Don’t disturb . 
her, don’t let her look round, so that she can see us—I’m going 
to call to her.” And he called ‘ Mary’ out loud, twice; and 
she never moved. The third time he tried her, it was with 
such a shout at the top of his voice, that the landlady come up, 
thinking something had happened. I was looking over his 
shoulder, and saw that my dear child never started in the 
least. ‘Poor little thing,’ says the doctor, quite sorrowful, 
‘this is worse than I expected.’ He stooped down and touched 
her, as he said this; and she turned round directly, and put 
out her hand to have her pulse felt as usual. I tried to get 
out of her sight, for I was crying, and didn’t wish her to see it; 
but she was too sharp for me. She looked hard in my face and 
the landlady’s, then in the doctor's, which was downcast 
enough ; for he had got very fond of her, just as everybody else 
did who saw much of little Mary. 

“¢ What’s the matter ?’ she says, in the same sort of strange 
unnatural voice’ again. We tried to pacify her, but only aie 
her worse. ‘Why do you keep on whispering f’ she asks. 
‘Why don’t you speak out loud, so that I can—,’ and then she 
stopped, seemingly in a sort of helpless fright and bewilder- 
ment. She tried to get up in bed, and her face turned red all 
over. ‘Can she read writing?’ says the doctor. ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ 
says I; ‘she can read and write beautiful for a child of her 
age; my husband taught her.’ ‘Get me paper and pen and ink 
directly,’ says he to the ee who went at once and got 
him what he wanted. ‘We must quiet her at all hazards,’ says 
tho doctor, ‘or she'll excite herself into another attack of 
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fever. She feels what’s the matter with her, but don’t under. 
stand it; and I’m going to tell her by means of this paper. 
It’s a risk,’ he says, writing down on the paper in large letters, 
You Are Deaf; ‘but I must try all I can do for her ears im- 
mediately ; and this will prepare her,’ says he, going to the 
bed, and holding the paper before her eyes. 

“She shrank back on the pillow, as still as death, the instant 
she saw it; but didn’t ery, and looked more puzzled and asto- 
nished, I should say, than distressed. But sho was breathing 
dreadful quick—I felt that, as 1 stooped down and kissed her. 
‘She's too young,’ says the doctor, ‘to know what the extent 
of her calamity really is. You stop here and keep her quiet 
till I come back, for I trust the case is not hopeless yet.’ ‘ But 
whatever has made her deaf, sir?’ says the landlady, opening 
the door for him. ‘The shock of that fall in the circus,’ says 
he, going out in avery great hurry. I thought I should never 
have held up my head again, as 1 heard them words, looking 
at little Mary, with my arm round her neck all the time. 

“Well, sir, the doctor come back ; and he syringed her ears 
first—and that did no good. Then he tried blistering, and 
then he put on lecches; and still it was no use. ‘I’m afraid 
it is a hopeless case,’ says he ; ‘ but there’s a doctor who’s had 
more practice than I’ve had with deaf people, who comes from 
where he lives to our Dispensary once a week. To-morrow’s 
his day, and I'll bring him here with me.’ 

“And he did bring this gentleman, as he promised he 
would—an old gentleman, with such a pleasant way of speak- 
ing that I understood everything he said to me directly. ‘I’m 
afraid you must make up your mind to the worst,’ says he. 
“'T have been hearing about the poor child from my friend 
who’s attended her; and I’m sorry to say I don’t think there’s 
much hope.’ Then he goes to the bed and looks at her. ‘ Ah,’ 
pays he, ‘there’s just the same expression in her face that I 
remember seeing in a mason’s boy—a patient of mine—who 
fell off a ladder, and lost his hearing altogether by the shock. 
You don’t hear what I’m gsying, do you, my dear?” says he in 
a | cheerful way. Von don’t hear me saying that 
ste the prettiest little girl I ever saw in my life?’ She 
ooked up at him confused, and quite silent. Ie didn’t speak 
{o her again, but told me to turn her on the bed, so that he 
vould get at one of her ears. 

“He pulled out some instruments, while I did what he 
asked, and put them intu her ear, but so tenderly that he 
never hurt her. Then he looked in, through a sort of queer 
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ear; and then he laid down the instruments and pulled out 
his watch. ‘ Write on a piece of paper,’ says he to the other 
doctor: ‘Do you know that the watch is ticking ? When this 
was done, he makes signs to littte Mary to open her mouth, 
and puts as much of his watch in as would go between her 
teeth, while the other doctor holds up the paper before her. 
When he took the watch out again, she shook her head, and 
said ‘ No,’ justin the same strange voice as ever. The old 
gentleman didn’t speak a word as he put the watch back in 
his fob; but I saw by his face that he thought it was all over 
with her hearing, after what had just happened. 

“<QOh, try and do something for her, sir!’ says I. ‘Oh, for 
God’s sake, don’t give her up, sir!’ ‘My good soul,’ says he, 
‘you must set her an example of cheerfulness, and keep up 
her spirits—that’s all that can be done for hernow.’ ‘Not all, 
sir, says I, ‘surely not all!’ ‘Indeed it is,’ says he; ‘her 
hearing is completely gone; the experiment with my watch 
pe ves it. Ihadan exactly similar case with the mason’s boy.’ 

e says, turning to the other doctor. ‘The shock of that fall 
has, I believe, paralysed the auditory nerve in her, as it did in 
him.’ JI remember those words exactly, sir, though I didn’t 
quite understand them at the time. Buthe explained himself 
to me very kindly; telling me over again, in a plain way, what 
he’d just told the doctor. He reminded me, too, that the re- 
medies which had been already tried had been of no use; and 
told me I might feel sure that any others would only end in 
the same way, and put her to useless pain into the bargain. ‘I 
hope,’ says he, ‘the poor child is too young to suffer much 
mental misery under her dreadful misfortune. Keep her 
amused, and keep her talking, if you possibly can—though I 
doubt very much whether, in 4 little time, you won’t fail com- 
pletely in getting her to speak at all.’ 

. ‘Don’t say that, sir,’ says I; ‘don’t say she'll be dumb as 
well as deaf; it’s enough to break one’s heart only to think of 
it.’ ‘But I must say so,’ says he; ‘for I’m afraid it’s the 
truth.’ And then he asks me whether I hadn’t noticed already 
that she was unwilling to speak; and that, when she did speak, 
her voice wasn’t the same voice it used to be. I gaid ‘ Yes,’ to 
that; and asked him whether the fall had had anything to do 
with it. He said, taking me up very short, it had everythin 
to do with it, because the fall had made her,what they call 
gtone deaf, which prevented her from hearing the sound of her 
own voice. So it was changed, he told me, because she had 
no ear now to guide herself by in speaking, and couldn’t know 
in the least whether the few words she said were spoken soft 
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or loud, or deep or clear. ‘So far as the poor child herself is 
concerned,’ says he, ‘she might as well be without a voice at 
all; for she has nothing but her memory left to tell her that 
she has one.’ 

“T burst out a-crying as he said this; for somehow I'd 
never thought of anything so dreadful before. ‘I’ve been a 
little too sudden in telling you the worst, haven’t I?’ says the 
old gentleman kindly ; ‘but you must be taught how to make 
up your mind to meet the full extent of this misfortune for 
the sake of the child, whose future comfort and happiness de- 
pend greatly on you. And then he bid me hecp up her read- 
ing and writing, and force her to uso her voice as much as I 
could, by every means in my power. JIe tuld mo I should 
find her grow more and more unwilling to speak every day, 
just for the shocking reason that she couldn't hear a single 
word she said, or a single tone of her own voice. Ile warned 
me that she was already losing the wish and the want to speak ; 
and that it would very soon be little short of absolute pain to 
her to be made to say even a few words; but he begged and 
prayed me not to let my good nature get the better of my 
prudence on that account, and not to humour her, however 
might feel tempted to do so—for if I did, she would be dumb 
as well as deaf most certainly. Ile told me my own common 
sense would show me the reason why; but I suppose 1 was 
too distressed or too stupid to understand things as I ought. 
He had to explain it 1o me in so many words, that if she 
wasn’t constantly excrcised in speaking, she would lose her 
power of speech altogether, for want of practice—just the 
same as if she’d been born dumb. ‘So, once again,’ says he, 
“mind you make her use her voice. Don’t give her her dinner, 
unless she asks for it. Treat her severely in that way, poor 
little soul, because it’s for her own good.’ 

“Tt was all very well for Aim to say that, but it was im- 
possible for me to do it. ‘The dear child, ma’am, seemed to get 
used to her misfortune, except when we tried to make her 
speak. It was the saddest, prettiest sight in the world to see 
how patiently and bravely she bore with her hard lot from the 
first. As she grew better in her health, she kept up her read- 
ing and writing quite cleverly with my husband and me; and 
all her nice natural cheerful ways come back to her just the 
Bame as ever. I’ve read or heard somewhere, sir, about God’s 

oodness in tempering the wind to the shorn lamb. I don't 
ow who said that first; but it might well have been spoken 
on account of my own darling little Mary, in those days. In- 
stead of us being the first to comfort her, it was she that was 
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first to comfort us. And so she’s gone on ever since—bless 
her heart! Only treat ker kindly, and, in spite of her mis- 
fortune, she’s the merriest, happiest little thing—the easiest 
pleased and amused, I do believe, that ever lived. 

“If we were wrong in not forcing her to speak more than 
we did, I must say this much for me and my husband, that we 
hadn’t the heart 10 make her miserable and keep on torment- 
ing her from morning to night, when she was always happy 
and comfortable if we would only let her alone. We tried our 
best for some time to do what the gentlemen told us ; but it’s so 
hard—as you’ve found I dare say, ma’am—not to end by humour- 
ing them you love! I never see the tear in her eye, except 
when we forced her to speak to us ; and then she always cried, 
and was fretful and out of sorts for the whole day. It seemed 
such a dreadful difficulty and pain to her to say only two or 
three words; and the shocking husky moaning voice that 
sounded somehow as if it didn’t belong to her, never changed. 
My husband first gave up worrying her to speak. He prac- 
tised her with her book and writing, but let her have her own 
will in everything else; and he teached her all sorts of tricks 
on the cards, for amusement, which was a good way of keeping 
her going with her reading and her pen pleasantly, by reason, 
of course, of him and her being obliged to put down everything 
they had to say to each other on a hittle slate that we bought 
for her after she got well. 

“Tt was Mary’s own notion, if you please, ma’am, to have 
the slate always hanging at her side. Poot dear! she thought 
it quite a splendid ornament, and was as proud of it as could 
be. Jemmy, being neat-handed at such things, did the frame 
over for her prettily with red morocco, and got our property- 
man to do it all round with a bright golden border. And then 
we hung it at her side, with a nice little bit of silk cord—just 
as you see it now. 

“T held out in making her speak some time after my hus- 
band: but at last I gave in too. I know it was wrong and 
selfish of me; but I got a fear that she wouldn’t like me as 
well as she used to do, and would take more kindly to Jemmy 
than to me, if I went on. Oh, how happy she was the first 
day I wrote down on her slate that I wouldn’t worry her about 
pee ne any more! She jumped up on my knees—being 
always as nimble as a squirrel—and kissed me over and over 
again with all her heart. Yor the rest of the day she run about 
the room, and all over the house, like a mad thing, and when 
-emmy came home at night from performing, she would get 
out of bed and romp with him, and ride pickaback on him, and 
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try and imitate the funny faces she’d seen him make in the 
ring. I do believe, sir, that was the first regular happy night 
we had all had together since the dreadful time when she met 
with her accident. 

“Long after that, my conscience was uneasy though, at 
times, about giving in asI had. At last I got a chance of 
speaking to another doctor about little Mary; and he told me 
that if we had kept her up in her speaking ever so severely, it 
would still have been a pain and a difficulty to her to say her 
words, to her dying day. He said too, that he felt sure— 
though he couldn’t explain it to me—that people afflicted with 
such stone deafness as hers didn’t feel the loss of speech, be- 
cause they never had the want to use their speech; end that 
they took to making signs, and writing, and such like, quite 
kindly as a sort of second nature tothem. This comforted me, 
and settled my mind a good deal. I hope in (rod what the 
gentleman said was true; for if 1 was in fault in Ictting her 
have her own way and be happy, it’s past mending by this 
time. For more than two years, ma’am, I’ve never heard her 
say a single word, no more than if she’d been born dumb, and 
it’s my belief that all the doctors in the world couldn't make 
her speak now. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you might wish to know how she first come 
to show her tricks on the cards in the circus. There was no 
danger in her doing that, I know—and yet I’d have given 
almost everything I have, not to let her be shown about as she 
is. But I was threatened again, in the vilest, wickedest way— 
I hardly know how to tell it, gentlemen, in the presence of such 
as you—Jubber, you must know—” 


Just as Mrs. Peckover, with very painful hesitation, pro- 
nounced the last words, the hall clock of the Rectory struck 
two. She heard it, and stopped instantly. 

“Oh, if you please, sir, was that two o’clock ?” she asked, 
starting up with a look of alarm. 

“Yes, Mrs. Peckover,” said the rector; “but really, after 
having been indebted to you for so much that has deeply 
interested and affected us, we can’t possibly think of lettmg 
you and little Mary leave the Rectory yet.” 

“Indeed we must, sir; and many thanks to you for wanting 
to keep us longer,” said Mrs. Peckover. “What I was goi 
to say isn’t much ; it’s quite as well you shouldn’t hear it—an 
indeed, indeed, ma’am, we must go directly. I told this gentle- 
man here, Mr. Blyth, when I come in, that I’d stolen to you 
unawares, under pretence of taking little Mary out for a walk, 
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If we are not back to the two o’clock dinner in the circng, it's 
unknown what Jubber may not do. This gentleman will tell 
you how infamously he treated the poor child last night—we 
must go, sir, for her sake; or else—’ 

“Stop!” cried Valentine, all his suppressed excitability burst- 
ing bounds in an instant, as he took Mrs. Peckover by the arm, 
and presscd her back into her chair. “Stop!—hear me; I 
must speak, or I shall go out of my senses! ‘Don't interrupt 
me, Mrs. Peckover; and don’t get up. All I want to say is 
this: you must nover take that little angel of a child near 
Jubber again—no, never! By heavens! if I thought he was 
likely to touch her any more, I should go mad, and murder 
him !—Let me alone, doctor! I beg Mrs. Joyce’s pardon for 
behaving like this; I’ll never do it again. Be quiet, all of 
you! Isust take the child home with me—oh, Mrs. Peckover, 
don’t, don’t say no! I’ll make her as happy as the day is 
long. I’ve no child of my own: J’ll watch over her, and love 
her, and teach her all my life. I’ve got a poor, suffering, bed- 
ridden wife at home, who would think such a companion as 
little Mary the greatest blessing God could send her. My own 
dear, patient Lavvie! Oh, doctor, doctor! think how kind 
Lavvie would be to that afflicted little child; and try if you 
can’t make Mrs. Peckover consent. I can’t speak any more—- 
L know I’m wrong to burst out in this way ; and I beg all your 
pardons for it, I do indeed! Speak to her, eae ie) speak 
to her directly, if you don’t want to make me miserable for the 
rest of my life!” 

With those words, Valentine darted precipitately into the 
garden, and made straight for the spot where the little girls 
were still sitting together in their shady resting-place among 
the trees. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MADONNA GOES TO LONDON. 


Tue clown’s wife had sat very pale and very quiet under the 
whole overwhelming torrent of Mr. Blyth’s apostrophes, excla- 
mations, and entreaties. She seemed qnite unable to speak, 
after he was fairly gone; and onl fooked round in a be- 
wildered manner at the rector, with fear as well as amazement 
expressed vividly in her hearty, healthy face. 

“Pray compose yourself, Mrs. Peckover,” said Doctor Joyce; 
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“and kindly give me your best attention to what I am about 
to say. Let me beg you, in the first place, to excuse Mr. Blyth’s 
odd behaviour, which I see has startled and astonished you. 
But, however wildly he may talk, I assure you he means honour- 
ably and truthfully in all that he says. You will understand 
this better if you will let mc temperately explain to you the 
proposal, which he has just made so abruptly and confusedly 
in his own words.” 

“ Proposal, sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Peckover faintly, looking 
more frightened than ever—“ Proposal! Oh, sir! you don’t 
mean a say that you're going to ask me to part from little 
Mary ?” 

“ i will ask you to do nothing that your own good sense and 
kind heart may not approve,” answered the rector. “In plain 
terms then, and not to waste time by useless words of preface, 
my friend, Mr. Blyth, feels such admiration for your little 
Mary, and such a desire to help her, as far as may be, in her 
_ great misfortune, that he is willing and eager to make her future 

rospects in life his own peculiar care, by adopting her as his 

ughter. This offer, though coming, as I am aware, from a 
perfect stranger, can hardly astonish you, I think, if you reflect 
on the unusually strong claims which the child has to the com- 
passion and kindness of all her fellow-creatures. Other stran- 
gers, as you have told us, have shown the deepest interest 
in her on many occasions. It is not therefore at all wonderful 
that a gentleman, whose Christian pce of motive I have 
' had opportunities of testing during a friendship of nearly twenty 

years, should prove the sincerity of his sympathy for the poor 

child, by such a proposal as I have now communicated to you.” 

“Don’t ask me to say yes to it, sir!” pleaded Mrs. Peck- 
over, with tears in her eyes. “ Don’t ask me to do that! 
Anything else to prove my gratitude for your kindness to us; 
but how can I part from my own little Mary? ‘You can’t 

ve the heart to ask it of me!”’ 

"I have the heart, Mrs. Peckover,.to feel deeply for your 
distress at the idea of parting from the child; but, for her 
sake, I must again ask you to control your feelings. And, 

more than that, I must appeal to you by your love to her, to 
oat a fair hearing to the petition which I now make on Mr. 
lyth’s behalf.” 

“I would, indeed, if I could, sir,—but it’s just because I love 
her so, that I can’t! Besides ‘as you yourself said, he’s a per- 
fect ee ’ 

_.. Lreadily admit the force of that objection on your part, 
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uprightness of his character, and his fitness to be trusted with 
the child, after twenty years’ experience of him. You may 
answer to that, that I am a stranger, too; and I can only 
ask you, in return, frankly to accept my character and position 
as the best proofs I can offer you that I am not unworthy of 
your confidence. If you placed little Mary for instruction (as 
you well might) m an asylum for the deaf and dumb, you 
would be obliged to put implicit trust in the authorities of 
that asylum, on much the same grounds as those I now advance 
to justify you in putting trust im me.” 

“Oh, sir! don’t think—pray don’t think I am unwilling to 
trust you—so kind and good as you have been to us to-day— 
and a clergyman too—I should be ashamed of myself, if I 
could doubt ‘ 

“ Let me tell you, plainly and candidly, what advantages to the 
child Mr. Blyth’s proposal holds out. IIe has no family of his 
own, and his wife is, as he has hinted to you, an invalid for life. 
If you could only see the gentleness and swect patience with 
which she bears her affliction, you would acknowledge that 
little Mary could appeal for an affectionate welcome to no 
kinder heart than Mrs. Blyth’s. I assure you most seriously, 
that the only danger I fear for the child in my friend's house, 
is that she would be spoilt by excessive indulgence. Though 
by no means a rich man, Mr. Blyth is in an independent po- 
sition, and can offer her all the comforts of life. In one word, 
the home to which he is ready to take her, is a home of love 
and happiness and security, in the best and purest meaning 
of those words.” 

“ Don’t say any more, sir! Don’t break my heart by making 
me part with her !” 

“You will live, Mrs. Peckover, to thank me for trying your 
fortitude as I try it now. Hear me a little longer, while ? tell 

ou what terms Mr. Blyth proposes. He is not only willing 
St anxious—if you give the child into his charge—that ,you 
should have access to her whenever you like. He will leave 
his address in London with you. He desires, from motives 
alike honourable to you and to himself, to defray your travelling 
expenses whenever you wish to see the child. Ie will always 
sclewled e your prior right to her affection and her duty. 
He will offer her every facility in his power for constantly cor- 
responding with you ; and if the life she leads in his house be, 
even in the slightest respect, distasteful to her, he pes him- 
self to give her up to you again—if you and she desire it—at 
any sacrifice of his own wishes and hjs own feelings. These 
are the terms he proposes, Mrs. Peckover, and I can mos 
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golemnly assure you on my honour as a clergyman anda gentle 
finn, that he will hold sacred the strict performance of all and 
each of these conditions, exactly as I have stated them.” 

“T ought to let her go, sir—I know I ought to show how 
grateful I am for Mr. Blyth’s ey by letting her go— 
but how can I, after all the long tine she’s been like my own 
ehild to me ? Oh, ma’am, say a word for me !—I seem go selfish 
for not giving her up—say a word for me!” 

“ Will you let me say a word for little Mary, instead ?” re- 
joined Mrs. Joyce. ‘ Will you let me remind you that Mr. 

lyth’s proposal offers her a socure protection against that 
inhuman wretch who has ill-used her already, and who may 
often ill-use her again, in spite of everything you can do to 
prevent him. Pray think of that, Mrs. Peckover—pray do!” 

Poor Mrs. Peckover showed that she thought of it bitterly 
enough, by a fresh burst of tears. 

The rector poured out a glass of water, and gave it to her. 
“Do not think us inconsiderate or unfeeling,” he said, “in 

ressing Mr. Blyth’s offer on you so perseveringly. Only re- 
fect on Mary’s position, if she remains in the circus as she 

ows up! Would all your watchful kindness be sufficient to 
shield her against dangers to which I hardly dare allude ?-— 
against wickedness which would take advantage of her defence- 
lessness, her innocence, and even her misfortune? Consider 
all that Mr. Blyth’s proposal promises for her future life; for 
the sacred preservation of her purity of heart and mind. Look 
forward to the day when little Mary will have grown up to be 
& youne woman; and I will answer, Mrs. Peckover, for your 
doing full justice to the importance of my friend’s offer.” 

“T know it’s all true, sir; I know I’m an ungrateful, selfisk 
wretch—but only give me a little time to think; a little time 
reese to be with the poor darling that I love like my own 
child !” 

Doctor Joyce was just drawing his chair closer to Mrs. 
Peckover before he answered, when the door opened, and the 
respectable Vance softly entered the room. 

“ What do you want here ?” said the rector, a little irritably 
“Didn’t I tell you not to come in again till I rang for you ?’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” answered Vance, casting rather a 
malicious look at the clown’s wife as he closed the door behind 
him—‘ but there’s a person waiting in the hall, who says he 
comes on important business, and must see you directly.” 

: Who is he? What's his name ?” 

_ 4 He says his name is Jubber, if you please, sir.” 
Mrs. Peckover started from her chair with a scream. “Don't 
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-~pray, for mercy’s sake, sir, don’t let him into the garden 
where Mary is!” she gasped, clutching Doctor Joyce by the 
arm in the extremity of her terror. “ He's found us out, and 
come here in one of his dreadful passions! He cares for no- 
thing and for nobody, sir: he’s bad enough to ill-treat her even 
before you. WhatamTI todo? Oh, good gracious heavens! 
what am I to do ?” 

“Leave everything to me, and sit down again,” said the 
rector kindly. Then, turning to Vance, he added :—“ Show 
Mr. Jubber into the cloak-room, and say I will be with him 
directly.” 

“Now, Mrs. Peckover,” continued Doctor Joyce, in the 
most perfectly composed manner, ‘before I sce this man 
(whose business I can guess at) I have three important ques- 
tions to ask of you. In the first place, were you not a witness, 
Jast night, of his cruel ill-usage of that poor child? (Mr. 
Blyth told me of it.) The fellow actually beat her, did he not ?” 

“Oh, indeed he did, sir!—beat her most cruelly with a 
cane.” 

“And you saw il all yourself P” 

“Tdid,sir. Ife'd have used her worse, if I hadn’t been by 
to prevent him.” 

“Very well. Now tell me if you or your husband have 
signed any agreement—any papers, I mean, giving this mana 
right to claim the child as one of his performers ?” 

“ Me sign an agreement, sir! I never did such a thing jn all 
my life. Jubber would think himself msulted, if you only 
talked of his signing an agreement with such as me or Jemmy.” 

“ Better and better. Now, my third question refers to little 
Mary herself. I will undertake to put it out of this black- 
guard’s power ever to lay a finger on her again—but I can 
only do so on one condition, which it rests entirely with you 
to grant.” 

“T'll do anything to save her, sir; I will decd.” 

«The condition is that you consent to Mr. Blyth’s proposal ; 
for I can only ensure the child’s safety on those terms.” 

“Then, sir, I consent to it,” said Mrs. Peckover, speaking 
with a sudden firmness of tone and manner which almost 
startled Mrs. Joyce, who stood by listening anxiously. “I 
consent to it; for I should be the vilest wretch in the world, 
if I could say ‘no’ at such a time astlis, I will trust my 
precious darling treasure to you, sir, and to Mr. Blyth; from 
this moment. God bless Aer, and comfort me! for I want 
eomfort badly cnough. Oh, Mary! Mary! my own little 
Mary! to think of youand me ever being parted like this!” 
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‘The poor woman turned towards the garden as she pronounced 
those words; all her fortitude forsook her in an instant; and 
she sank back in her chair, sobbing bitterly. 

“Take her out into the shrubbery where the children are, as 
soon as she recovers a little,” whispered the rector to his wife, 
as he opened the dining-room door. 

Though Mr. Jubber presented, to all appearance, the most 
scoundrelly aspect that humanity can assume, when he was 
cluthed in his evening uniform, and illuminated by his own cir- 
cus lamplight, he nevertheless reached an infinitely loftier climax 
of blackguard perfection when he was arrayed in his private 
costume, and was submitted to the tremendous ordeal of pure 
daylight. The most monstrous ape that could be picked from the 
caves of the Zoological Gardens would have gained by compa- 
rison with him as he now appeared, standing in the Rectory 
cloak-room, with his debauched bloodshot eyes staring grimly 
contemptuous ali about him, with his yellow flabby throat ex- 
posed by a turn-down collar and a light blue neck-tie, with 
the rouge still smeared over his gross unhealthy cheeks, with 
his mangy shirt-front bespattercd with bad embroidery and false 
jewelry that had not even the politic decency to keep itself 
clean, He had his hat on, and was sulkily running his dirty 
fingers through the greasy black ringlets that flowed over his 
woat-collar, when Doctor Joyce eutered the cloak-room. 

“You wished to speak with me?” said the rector, not sit- 
ting down himself, and not asking Mr. Jubber to sit down. 

“Oh!+you’re Doctor Joyce?” said the fellow, assuming hig 
most insolent familiarity of manner directly. 

“That is my name,” said Dr. Joyce very quietly. “ Will 
you have the goodness to state your business with me immedi- 
ately, and in the fewest possible words ?” 

‘ Hullo! You take that tone with me, do you?” said Jub- 
ber, setting his arms akimbo, and tapping his foot fiercely on 
the floor; “you're trying to come Tommy Grand over me al- 
ready, are youP Very good! l’m the man to give you 
change in your own coin—so here goes! What do you mean 
by enticing away my Mysterious Foundling ? What do you 
mcan by this private swindle of talent that belongs to my 
circus P” 

“You had better proceed a little,” said the rector, more 
quietly than before. “Thus far I understand nothmg what- 
ever, except that you wish to behave offensively to me; which, 
m1 ah person of your appearance, is, J assure you, of not the 
slightest consequence. You had much better save time by 
stating what vou have to rav in lain words.” 
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“ You want plain words—eh?” cried Jubber, losing his tem- 
per. “Then, by God, you shall have them, and plain enough !”” 

“Stop a minute,” said Doctor Joyce. “If you use oaths in 
my ary again, I shall ring for my servant, and order him 
to show you out of the house.” 

“You will?” 

“] will, most certainly.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and the blackguard and the 
gentleman looked one another straight in the face. It was the 
old, invariable struggle, between the quiet firmness of good 
breeding, and the savage obstinacy of bad; and it ended in the 
old, invariable way. The blackguard flinched first. 

“If your servant lays a finger on me, Ill thrash him within 
an inch of his life,” said Jubber, looking towards the door, and 
scowling as he looked. “ But that’s not the point, just now— 
the point is, that I charge you with getting my deat and dumb 
girl into your house, to perform before you on thesly. If 
you're too virtuous to come to my circus—~and better than you 
have been there—you ought to have paid the proper price for 
a private performance. What do you mean by treating a pub- 
lic servant, like me, with your infernal aristocratic looks, as if 
J was dirt under your feet, after such shabby doings as you’ve 
been guilty of—eh ?” 

“ May I ask how you know that the child you refer to has been 
at my house to-day ?” asked Doctor Joyce, without taking the 
slightest notice of Mr. Jubber’s indignation. 

“One of my people saw that swindling hypocrite of+a Peck- 
over taking her in, and told me of 1t when I missed them at 
dinner. There! that’s good evidence, I rather think! Deny 
it if you can.” 

“T have not the slightest intention of denying it. The child 
is now in my house.” 

“And has gone through all her performances, of course ? 
Ah! shabby! shabby! I should be ashamed of myself, if I’d 
tried to do a man out of his rights like that.” 

“T am most unaflectedly rejoiced to hear that you are 
capable, under any circumstanccs, of being ashamed of yourself 
at all,” rejomed the rector. “The child, however, has gone 
through no performances here, not having been sent for with 
any such purpose as you suppose. But, as you said just now, 
that’s not the point. Pray, why did you speak of the little 
girl, a moment ago, as your child r” 

“Because she’s one of my performers, of course. But, come! 
sve had enough of this; I can’t stop talking here all day; I 
want the child—so just deliver her up at once, will you ?-—and 
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turn out Peck as soon as you like after. I'll cure them both’ 
of ever doing this sort of thing again! I'll make them stick 
tight to the circus for the future! Il show them——” 

“You would be employing your time much more usefully,” 
said Doctor Joyce, “if you occupied it in altering the bills of 
your performance, so as to inform the public that the deaf 
and dumb child will not appear belore them again.” 

“Not appear again?—not appear to-night in my circus? 
Why, hang me! if I don’t think you’re trying to be funny all 
of a sudden! Alter my bills—eh ? Not bad! Upon my soul, 
not at all bad for a parson! Give us another joke, sir; I’m all 
attention.” And Mr. Jubber put his hand to iis ear, grinning 
in a perfect fury of sarcasm. 

“Tam quite in earnest,” said the rector. “A friend of mine 
has adopted the child, and will take her home with him to- 
morrow morning. Mrs. Peckover (the only person who has 
any right to exercise control over her) has consented to this 
arrangement. If your business here was to take the child back 
to your circus, it is right to inform you that she will not leave 
my house till she goes to London to-morrow with my friend.” 

“And you think 1’m the sort of man to stand this ?—and 
give up the child ?—and alter the bills ?—and Jose money ?— 
and be as mild as mother’s milk all the time? Oh! yes, of 
course! I’m so devilish fond of you and your friend! You're 
such nice men, you can make me do anything! Damn all this 
jabber and nonsense!” roarcd the rufhan, passing suddenly 
from insolence to fury, and striking his fist on the table. 
“ Give me the child at once, do you hear? Ghive her up, I say. 
I won’t leave the house till I’ve got her!” 

Just as Mr. Jubber swore for the second time, Doctor Joyce 
rang the bell. “I told you what I should do, if you used oaths 
in my presence again,” said the rector. 

“And I told you I'd kill the servant, if he laid a finger on 
me,” said Jubber, knocking his hat firmly on his head, and 
tucking up his cuffs. 

ance appeared at the door, much Iess pompous than usual, 
and displaying an interesting paleness of complexion. Jubber 
spat into the palm of each of his hands, and clenched his fists. 

“Have you done dinner down stairs?” asked Doctor Joyce, 
reddening a little, but still very quiet. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Vance, in a remarkably conciliating 
voice. 

“Tell James to go to the constable, and say I want him; and 
let the gardener wait with you outside there in the hall.” 

“Now,” said the rector, shutting the door again after issuing 
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these orders, arid placing himself onca niore face to fxce with 
My. Jubber. Now I have a last word or two to say, which I 
recommend you to hear quietly. In the first place, you have 
no over the ehild whatever; for I happen to know that 

‘are without a signed agreement promising you her services. 
{You had better hear me out for your own sake.) You have 
no legal right, I say, to control the child in any manner. She 
is a perfectly free agent, so far as you are concerned.—Yes ! 
yes! you deny it, of course! I have only to say that, if you 
attempt to back that denial by still asserting your claim to her, 
and making a disturbance in my house, a sure as you stand 
there, T’1] ruin you in Rubbleford and in all the country round. 
(It’s no use laughing—I can do it!) You beat the child in 
the vilest manner last night. Iam 4 magistrate; and I have 
my prosecutor and my witness of the assault ready whenever 
I choose to call them. I can fine or imprison you, which I 
please. You know the public; you know what they think of 
people who ill-use helpless children. If you appeared in that 
character before me, the Rubbleford paper would report it; 
and, so far as the interests of your circus are concerned, you 
would be a ruined man in this part of the country—you would, 
you know it! Now I will spare you this—not from any ten- 
derness towards you—on condition that you take yourself off 
quietly, and never let us hear from you again. I strongly ad- 
vise you to go at once; for if you wait till the constable comes, 
J will not answer for it that my sense of duty may not force 
meé into giving you into custody.” With which words Doctor 
Joyce threw open the door, and pointed to the hall. 

roughout the delivery of this speech, violent indignation, 
ungovernable surprise, abject terror, and impotent rage ravaged 
by turns the breast of Mr. Jubber. He stamped about the 
room, and uttered fragments of oaths, but did not otherwise 
interrupt Dr. Joyce, while that gentleman was speaking to 
hirh, en the rector had done, the fellow had his insolent 
answer ready directly. To do him justice, he was consistent, 
if hd was nothing else—he was bully and blackguard to the 
very ‘last, 

Magistrate or patson,” he cried, snapping his fingers, “I 
don’t ‘a damn for you in either capacity. You keep the 
child here at your peril! Til go to the first lawyer in Ru 
ford, and bring an action against you. I'll chow you a little 
digy ruin me indeed! I can prove that I only 
sesttle toad, the nasty deaf idiot, because she de- 
Lit. DE" be even ou! Til have'the child tek 
eMivon take her ‘to.. ‘1’ show you a little legal law] 


& 
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(Here he stepped to the hall door.) I'll be even with you, 
damme! Pllc you with setting on your menial servants 
to assault me. (Here he looked fiercely at the gardener, a 
freckled Scotch giant of six feet three, and instantly descended 
five ateps.) Lay a finger on me, if you dare! I’m going 
straight from this house to the lawyer’s. I’m a free English- 
man, and I'll have my zights and my legal law! I'll bring my 
action! I'll ruin you! I'll strip your gown off your back! 
Pll stop your mouth in your own pulpit!” Here he strutted 
into the front garden ; his words grew indistinct, and his gross 
voice became gradually less and less audible. The coachman 
at the outer gate saw the last of him, and reported that he 
made his exit striking viciously at the flowers with his cane, 
and swearing that he would ruin the rector with “ legal law.” 

After leaving certain directions with his servants, in the 
very improbable event of Mr. Jubber’s return, Doctor Joyce 
repaired immediately to his dining-room. No one was there, so 
he went on into the garden. 

Here he found the family and the visitors all assembled 
together; but a great change had passed over the whole pany 
during his absence. Mr. Blyth, on being informed of the 
result of the rector’s conversation with Mrs. Peckover, acted 
with his usual impetuosity and utter want of discretion ; writ- 
ing down delightedly on little Mary’s slate, without the slight- 
est previous preparation or coaxing, that she was to go home 
with him to-morrow, and be as happy as the day was long, all 
the rest of her life. The result of this incautious method of 
proceeding was that the child became excessively frightened, 
and ran away from everybody to take refuge with Mrs. Peck- 
over. She was still crying, and holding tight by the good 
woman’s gown with both hands ; and Valentine was still loudly 
declaring to everybody that he loved her all the better for show- 
ing such faithful affection to her earliest and best friend, when 
the rector joined the party under the coolly-murmuring trees. 

Doctor Joyce spoke but briefly of his interview with Mr. 
dubber, concealing much that had passed at it, and making 
very light of the threats which the fellow had uttered on his 

eparture. Mrs. Peckover, whose self-possession seemed im 
himinent danger of being overthrown by little Mary’s mute 
demonstrations of affection, listened anxiously to an Bie 
the Doctor uttered ; and, as soon as he had done, said 
must go back to the circus directly, and tell her husband the 
“trath about all that had occurred, as a necessary reo om 
the alandars that were sure to be spoken against de, by Mr. 
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“Oh, never mind me, ma’am!” she said, in answer to the 
Saar expressed by Mrs. Joyce about her reception 
when she got to the circus. “The dear child’s safe ; and that’s 
all I care about. I’m big enough and strong enough to take 
my own part; and Jemmy, he’s always by to help me when I 
oan’t. May I come back, if you please, sir, this evening ; and 
say—and say P———” 

She would have added, “ and say good-bye ;” but the thoughts 
which now gathered round that one word, made it too hard to 
utter. She silently curtseyed her thanks for the warm invita- 
tion that was given to her to return; stooped down to the 
child; and, kissing her, wrote on the slate, “I shall be back, 
dear, in the evening, at seven q’clock”—then disengaged the 
little hands that still held fast by her gown, and hurried from 
the garden, without once venturing to look behind her as she 
crossed the sunny lawn, 

Mrs. Joyce, and the young ladies, and the rector, all tried 
their best to console little Mary ; and all failed. She resolutely, 
though very gently, resisted them; walking away into corners 
by herself, and looking constantly at her slate, as if she could 
only find comfort in reading the few words which Mrs. Peck- 
over had written on it. At last, Mr. Blyth took ber up on his 
knee. She struggled to get away, for a moment—then looked 
intently in his face ; and, sighing very mournfully, laid her head 
down on his shoulder. There was a world of promise for the 
future success of Valentine’s affectionate project in that simple 
action, and in the preference which it showed. 

The day wore on quietly—evening came—seven o’clock 
struck—then half-past—then eight—and Mrs. Peckover never 
appeared. Doctor Joyce grew uneasy, and sent Vance to the 
circus to get some news of her. 

It was again Mr. Blyth—and Mr. Blyth only—who suc- 
ceeded in partially quieting little Mary under the heavy dis- 
appointment of not seeing Mrs. Peckover at the appointed 
time. The child had been restless at first, and had wanted to 
go to the circus. Finding that they tenderly, but firmly, 
detained her at the Rectory, she wept bitterly—wept so long, 
that at last she fairly cried herself aslecp in Valentine’s arms. 
He sat anxiously supporting her with a patience that nothing 
could tire. The sunset rays, which he had at first carefully 
kept from falling on her face, vanished from the horizon; the 
quiet lustre of twilight overspread the sky—and still he refused 
to let her be taken Fait him; and said he would sit as he was 
all through the night rather than let her be disturbed. 

Vanee came back. and brought word that Mra. Peckover 
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would follow him in half an hour. They had given her some 
work to do at the circus, which she was obliged to finish before 
she could return to the Rectory. 

Having delivered ihis message, Vance next produced a hand- 
bill, which he said was being widely circulated all over Rubble- 
ford; and which proved to be the composition of Mr. Jubber 
himself. That ingenious ruffian, having doubtless discovered 
that “legal law” was powerless to help him to his revenge, and 
that it would be his wisest proceeding to keep clear of Doctor 
Joyce in the rector’s magisterial capacity, was now artfully 
attempting to turn the loss of the child to his own profit, b 
dint of prompt lying in his favourite large type, sprinkled wit 
red letters. He informed the public, through the medium of 
his hand-bills, that the father of the Mysterious Foundling had 
been “most providentially” discovered, and that he (Mr. 
Jubber) had given the child up immediately, without a thought 
of what he might personally suffer, in pocket as well asin mind, 
by his generosity. After this, he appeaied confidently to the 
sympathy of people of every degree, and of “fond parents”’ 
especially, to compensate him by flocking in crowds to the 
circus; adding, that if additional stimulus were wanting to 
urge the public into “rallying round the Ring,” he was pre- 
pared to administer it forthwith, in the shape of the smallest 
dwarf in the world, for whose services he was then in treaty, 
and whose first appearance before a Rubbleford audience would 
certainly take place in the course of a few days. 

Such was Mr. Jubber’s ingenious contrivance for turning to 
good pecuniary account the ignominious defeat which he had 
suffered at the hands of Dr. Joyce. 

After much patient reasoning and many earnest expostula- 
tions, Mrs. Joyce at last succeeded in persuading Mr. Blyth 
that he might carry little Mary upstairs to her bed, without 
any danger of awakening her. The moonbeams were streaming 
through the windows over the broad, old-fashioned landings of 
the rectory stair-case, and bathed the child’s sleeping face in 
their lovely light, as Valentine carefully bore her in his own 
arms to her bedroom. “Oh!” he whispered to himeelf, as he 
pet for an instant where the moon shone clearest on the 

anding ; and looked down on her—‘“ Oh! if my poor Lavvie 
could only see little Mary now.” 
_ They laid her, still asleep, on the bed, and covered her over 
si hen a shawl—then went down stairs again to wait for 
. Peckover, 
_ ‘The clown’s wife came in half an hour, as she had promised. 
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her. Besides a bundie with the child’s few clothes in it, she 
brought the hair bracelet and the pocket-handkerchief which 
had been found on little Mary’s mother. 

‘Wherever the child goes,” she said, “ these two things must 
yo with her.” She addressed Mr. Blyth as she spoke, and gave 
the hair bracelet and the handkerchief into his own hands. + 

It seemed rather a relief than a disappointment to Mrs. 
Peckover to hear that the child was asleep above stairs. All 
pain of parting would now be spared, on one side at least. She 
went up to look at her on her bed, and kisscd her—but so 
lightly that little Mary’s sleep was undisturbed by that fare- 
well token of tenderness and love. 

“Tell her to write to me, sir,” said poor Mrs. Peckover, 
holding Valentine’s hand fast, and looking wistfully in his face 
through her gathering tears. “J shall prize my first letter 
from her so much, if it’s se a couple of lines. God bless you, 
sir; and good-bye. It ought to be a comfort to me, and it is, 
to know that you will be kind to her—I hope I shall get up to 
London some day, and see her myself. But don’t forget the 
letter, sir: I shan’t fret so much after her when once I’ve 
got that !” 

She went away, sadly murmuring these last words many times 
over, while Valentine was trying to cheer and reassure her, as 
they walked together to the outer gate. Doctor Joyce accom- 
saa them down the front-garden path, and exacted from 
1er & promise to return often to the Rectory, while the circus 
was at Rubbleford; saying also that he and his family desired 
her to look on them always as her fast and firm friends in any 
emergency. Valentine entreated her, over and over again, to 
remember the terms of their agreement, and to come and judge 
for herself of the child’s happiness in her newhome. She on 
answered “Don’t forget the letter, sir!’ And so thoy parted. 


Barly the next morning, Mr. Blyth and little Mary left the 
Rectory, and started for London by the first coach. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
MADONNA IN HER NEW: HOME. 


Tux result of Mr. Blyth’s Adventure ia the travelling Circus, 
and of the events which followed it, was that littl Mary at 
once became a member of the painter’s family, and grew u 
happily, in her new home, into the young lady who was calle 
“Madonna” by Valentine, by his wife, and by all intimate friends 
who were in the habit of frequenting the house. 

Mr. Blyth’s first proceeding, after he had brought the little 
girl home with him, was to take her to the most eminent aural 
surgeon of the day. He did this, not in the hope of any cura- 
tive result following the medical examination, but as a first 
duty which he thought he owed to her, now that she was under 
his sole charge. The surgeon was deeply interested in the case ; 
but, after giving it the most careful attention, he declared that 
it was hopeless. Her sense of hearing, he said, was entirely 
hae but her faculty of speech, although it had been totally 

isused (as Mrs. Peckover had stated) for more than two years 
past, might, he thought,be imperfectly regained, at some future 
time, if a tedious, painful, and uncertain process of education 
were resorted to, under the direction of an experienced teacher 
of the deaf and dumb. The child, however, had sueh a horror 
of this resource being tried, when it was communicated to her, 
that Mr. Blyth instinctively followed Mrs. Peckover’s example, 
and consulted the little creature’s feelings, by allowing her in 
this particular—and indeed in most others—to remain perfectly 
happy and contented in her own way. 

The first influence which reconciled her almost immediately 
to her new life, was the influence of Mrs. Blyth. The perfect 
gentleness and patience with which the painter's wife bore her 
incurable malady, seemed to impress the child in a very re- 
markable manner from the first. The sight of that frail, wasted 
uife, which they told her, by writing, had been shut up so long 
in the same room, and had been condemned to the same weary 
maction for so many years past, struck at once to Mary’s heart 
and filled her with one of those new and mysterious sensations 
Waicn mark epochs in the growth of a child’s moral nature. 
Nor did these first impressions ever alter. When years had 
passed away, and when Mary, being “little” Mary no longer, 

weseed those marked characteristics of feature and 
which gsined for her the name of “ Madonna.” she «tiTt} wre 
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served all her child’s feeling for the painter's wife. However 
playful her manner might often be with Valentine, it invariably 
changed when she was in Mrs, Blyth’s presence; always dis- 
playing, at such times, the same anxious tenderness, the 8 
artless admiration, and the same watchful and loving sympathy. 
There was something secret and superstitious in the girl’s fond- 
ness for Mrs. Blyth. She appeared unwilling to Jet others 
know what this affection really was in all its depth and fulness: 
it seemed to be intuitively preserved by her in the most sacred 
privacy of her own heart, as if the feeling had been part of her 
religion, or rather as if it had been a religion in itself. 

Her love for her new mother, which testified itself thus 
strongly and sincerely, was returned by that mother with equal 
fervour, From the day when little Mary first appeared at her 
bedside, Mrs. Blyth felt, to use her own expression, as if a new 
strength had been given her to enjoy her new happiness. 
Brighter hopes, better health, calmer resignation, and purer 

eace seemed to follow the child’s footsteps and be always in- 

erent in her very presence, as she moved to and fro in the 
sick room. All the little difficulties of communicating with 
her and teaching her, which her misfortune rendered inevitable, 
and which might sometime have been felt as tedious by others, 
were so many distinct sources of happiness, so many exquisite 
occupations of once-weary time to Mrs. Blyth. All the friends 
of the family declared that the child had succeeded where 
doctors, and medicines, and luxuries, and the sufferer’s own 
courageous resignation had hitherto failed—for she had suc- 
ceeded in endowing Mrs. Blyth with a new life. And they 
were right. <A fresh object for the affections of the heart and 
the thoughts of the mind, is a fresh life for every feeling and 
thinking human being, in sickness even as well as in health. 

In this sense, indeed, the child brought fresh life with her to 
all who lived in her new home—to the scrvants, as well as to 
the master and mistress. The cloud had rarely found its way 
into that happy dwelling in former days: now the sunshine 
seemed fixed there for ever. No more beautiful and touching 
roof of what the heroism of patient dispositions and lovin 
ee can do towards guiding human existence, unconquere 
and unsullied, through its hardest trials, could be found anyr 
where than was presented by the aspect of the painter’s house- 
hold. Here were two chief members of one little family circle, 
afflicted by such incurable bodily calamity aa it falls to the lot of 
but few human beings to suffer—yet here were no sighs, no tears, 
no vain repinings with each new morning, no gloomy thoughts 
to set woe and terror watching by the pillow at night. In this 
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homely sphere, life, even in its frailest aspects, was still greater 
than its greatest trials; strong to conquer by virtue of its own 
innocence and purity, its simple unworldly aspirations, its self- 
sacrificing devotion to the happiness and the anxieties of others. 

As the course of her education proceeded, many striking 
peculiarities became developed m Madonna’s disposition, which 
seemed to be all more or less produced by the necessary in- 
fluence of her affliction on the formation of her character. 
The social isolation to which that affliction condemned her, the 
solitude of thought and fecling into which it forced her, tended 
from an early period to make her mind remarkably self-reliant, 
for so young a girl. Her first impression of strangers seemed 
invariably to decide her opinion of them at once and for ever. 
She liked or disliked people heartily ; estimating them appn- 
rently from considerations entirely irrespective of age, or sex, 
or personal appearance. Sometimes, the very person who was 
thought certain to attract her, proved to be absolutely repulsive 
to her—sometimes, people, who, in Mr. Blyth’s opinion, were 
sure to be unwelcome visitors to Madonna, turned out, incom- 
prehensibly, to be people whom she took a violent liking to 
directly. She always betrayed her pleasure or uneasiness in 
the society of others with the most diverting candour—showing 
the extremest anxiety to conciliate and attract those whom she 
liked ; running away and hiding herself like a child, from those 
whom she dishked. There were some unhappy people, in this 
latter class, whom no persuasion could ever induce her to see a 
second time. 

She could never give any satisfactory account of how she 
proceeded in forming her opinions of others. The only visible 
means of arriving at them, which her deafness and dumbness 
permitted her to use, consisted simply in examination of a 
stranger’s manner, expression, and play of features at a first 
interview. ‘This process, however, seemed always amply suffi- 
cient for her; and in more than one instance events proved 
that her judgment had not been misled by it. Her afiliction 
had tended, indeed, to sharpen her faculties of observation and 
her powers of analysis to such a remarkable degree, that she 
often guessed the general tenor of a conversation quite cor- 
rectly, merely by watching the minute varieties of expression 
and gesture in the persons speaking—fixing her attention 
always with especial intentness on the changeful agd rapid 
motions of their lips. 

Exiled alike from the worlds of sound and speech, the poor 
girl's enjoyment of all that she could still gain of happiness, 
by means of the sceine sense that waa left her. waa Te 
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conceivable to her speaking and hearing fellow-creatures. 
beautiful sights, and particularly the exquisite combinati 
that Nature presents, filled her with anyartless rapture, .w 
it affected the most unimpressible people to witness. 
were beyond all other objects the greatest luxuries that har 
eyes could enjoy. She would sit for hours, on fresh summer 
evenings, watching the mere waving of the leaves; her 
flushed, her whole nervous organisation trembling with 
sensations of deep and Eset happiness which that sim 
sight imparted to her. All the riches and honours which 
world can afford, would not have added to her existence a tithe 
of that pleasure which Valentine easily conferred on her, by 
teaching her to draw; he might almost be said to have given 
her a new sense in exchange for the senscs that sho had lost. 
She used to dance about the room with the reckless ecstasy of 
a child, in her ungovernable delight at the prospect of 4 
sketching expedition with Mr. Blyth m the Hampstead fields. 

At avery early date of her sojourn with Valentine, it was 
discovered that her total deafness did not entirely exclude her 
from every effect of sound. She was acutcly sensitive to the 
influence of percussion—that is to say (if so vague and con- 
tradictory an expression may be allowed), she could, under 
certain conditions, feel the sounds that she could not hear. 
For example, if Mr. Blyth wished to bring her to his side when 
they were together in the painting-room, and when she hap. 
pened neither to be looking at him nor to be within reach ef 
a touch, he used to rub his foot, or the end of his mahl-stick 
gently against the floor. The slight concussion so produced, 
reached her nerves instantly ; provided always that some part 
of ig body touched the floor on which such experiments werg 
tried. 

Asa means of extending her facilities of social COMM Utfie 
cation, she was instructed in the deaf and dumb alphabet ba 
Valentine’s direction; he and his wife, of course, learning g 
also; and many of their intimate friends, who were often # 
the house, following their example for Madonna’s sake. Oddi 
enough, however, she frequently preferred to express herawam 
or to be addressed by others, according to the clumsicr amg 
slower system of signs and writing, to which she had been af: 
fustomed from childhood. She carefully preserved her littjg 
slate, wigh its arnamented frame, and kept it hanging at hee 

ide, just as she wore it on the morning of her visit to the 

Rectory-house at Rubbleford. : 
one exceptional case, and one only, did her misfortuy 

appear to have the power of affecting her tranquillity seriously 
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Whenever, by any accident, she happened to be left in the 
dark, she was overcome by the most violent terror. It waa 
found, even when others were with her, that she still lost her 
self-possession at such times. Her own explanation of her 
feelings on these occasions, suggested the simplest of reasons 
to account for this weakness in her character. ‘ Remember,” 
she wrote on her slate, when a new servant was curious to 
know why she always slept with alight in her room—“ Remem- 
ber that [ am deaf and blind too in the darkness. You, who 
can hear, have a sense to serve you, instead of sight, in the 
dark—-your ears are of use to you then, as your eyes are in 
the light, I hear nothing, and see nothing—I lose all my 
senses together in the dark.” 

It was only by rare accidents, which there was no providing 
against, that she was ever terrified in this way, after her pecu- 
liarity had first disclosed itself. In small things as well as in 
great, Valentine never forgot that her happiness was his own 
especial care. He was more nervously watchful over her than 
anyone else in the house—for she cost him those secret 
anxieties which make the objects of our love doubly precious 
tous. In all the years that she had lived under his roof, he 
had never conquered his morbid dread that Madonna might be 
one day traced and discovered by her father, or by relatives, 
who might have a legal claim to her. Under this apprehension 
he had written to Doctor Joyce and Mrs. Peckover a day or 
“wo after the child’s first entry under his roof, pledging both 
the persons whom he addressed to the strictest secresy in all 
that related to Madonna and to the circumstances which had 
made her his adopted child. As for the hair bracelet, if his 
conscience had aliswed him, he would have destroyed it imme- 
diately ; but feeling that this would be an inexcusable breach 
of trust, he was fam to be content with locking it up, as well 
as the pocket-handkerchief, in an old bureau in his painting- 
room, the key of which he always kept attached to his own 
watch chain. 

Not one of his London friends ever knew how he first met 

Madonna. He boldly baffled all forms of inquiry by re- 
questing that they would consider her history before she came 
into his house as a perfect blank, and by simply presenting her 
to them as his adopted child. This method of silencing troue 
blesome curiosity succeeded certainly to admiration; but at 
the expense of Mr. Blyth’s own moral character. Persons who 
knew little or nothing of his real disposition and his early life, 
all shook their heads, and laughed in secrct ; asserting that the 
mystery was plain enough to the most ordinary capacity, and 
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that the young lady could be nothing more nor less than a uae 
tural child of his own. 

Mrs, Blyth was far more indignant at this report than her 
husband, when in due time it reached the painter’s house, 
Valentine rather approved of the scandal than not, because # 
was likely to lead inquisitive people in the wrong direction, 
He might have been now perfectly easy about the preservation’ 
of his secret, but for the distrust which still clung to him, ik 
ape of himself, on the subject of Mrs. Peckover’s discretion, 

e never wearied of warning that excellent woman to be 
careful in keeping the important secret, every time she came ta 
London to see Madonna. Whether she only paid them a visit 
for the day, and then went away again; or whether she spent 
her Christmas with them, Valentine’s greeting always ended 
nervously with the same distrustful question :—‘‘ Excuse me 
for asking, Mrs. Peckover, but are you quite sure you have kept 
what you know about little Mary and her mother, and dates 
and places and all that, properly hidden from prying people, 
since you were here last?” At which point Mrs. Peckover 
generally answered by repeating, always with the same sar- 
castic emphasis :—“ Properly hidden, did you say, sir? Of, 
course I keep what I know properly hidden, for of course I 
can hold my tongue. In my time, sir, it used always to take 
two parties to play at a game of Hide and Seek. Who in 
the world is seeking after little Mary, I should like to 
know ?” 

Perhaps Mrs. Peckover’s view of the case was the mght 
one; or, perhaps, the extraordinary discretion observed by the 
persons who were in the secret of Madouna’s history, prevented 
any disclosure of the girl’s origin from reaching her father or 
friends—presuming them to be still alive and anxiously looking 
for her. But,,at any rate, this much at least is certain :—~Nos 
body appeared to assert a claim to Valentine’s adopted child, 
from the time when he took her home with him as his daughter, 
to the time when the reader first made his acquaintance, many 
pages back, in the congenial sphere of his own paintings 
room. * 


# Soo note at the end of the book, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MENTOR AND TELEMACHUS. 


Tr is now some time since we left Mr. Blyth and Madonna in 
the studio. ‘The first was engaged, it may be remembered, is, 
the process of brushing up Bacchanalian Nymphs in the fore 
ground of a Classical landscape. The second was modestly 
occupied in making a copy of the head of the Venus de’ Medic". 

The clock strikes one—and a furious ring is heard at the 
house-bell. 

“There he is!” cries Mr. Blyth to himself. ‘“ There’s Zack ! 
T know his ring among a thousand; it’s worse even than the 
postman’s ; it’s like an alarm of fire !” 

Here Valentine drums gently with his mahl-stick on the 
fioor. Madonna looks towards him directly ; he waves his hand 
round and round rapidly above his head. This is the sign 
which means “ Zack.” The girl smiles brightly, and blushes as 
she sees it. Zack is apparently onc of her special favourites. 

While the young gentleman is being admitted at the garden- 
gate, there is a leisure moment to explain how he became 
ge pes with Mr. Blyth. 

alentine’s father, and Mrs. Thorpe’s father (the identical 
Mr. Goodworth who figures at the beginning of this narrative 
as one of the actors in the Sunday Drama at Baregrove Square), 
had been intimate associates of the drowsy-story-telling and 
copious-port-drinking old school. The friendly intercourse 
between these gentlemen spread, naturally enough, to the sons 
and daughters who formed their respective families. From the 
time of Mr. Thorpe’s marriage 10 Miss Goodworth, however, 
the connection between the junior Goodworths and Blyths 
began to grow less intimate—so far, at least, as the new bride 
and Valentine were concerned. he rigid modern Puritan of 
Baregrove Square, and the eccentric votary of the Fine Arts, 
mutually disapproved of each other from the very first. Visits 
of ceremony were exchanged at long intervals; but even these 
ro discontinued on Madonna’s arrival under Valentine’s 
Loot; Mr. Thorpe being one of the first of the charitable 
“riends of the family who suspected her to be the painter's 
natural child. An’ almost complete separation accordingly 
ensued for some years, until Zack grew up to boy’s estate, and 
was taken to see Valentine, one day in holiday time, by his 
andfather. He and the painter became friends directly. 

* Bivth liked hova. and bova of all degrees liked him. Frow 
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this time, Zack frequented Valentine’s house at every oppor. 
tunity, and never neglected his artist-friend in after years. At 
the date of this story, one of the many points in his son’s con- 
duct of which Mr. Thorpe disapproved on the highest morai 
unds, was the firm determination the lad showed to keep up 

is intimacy with Mr. Blyth. 

‘We may now get back to the ring at the bell. 

Zack’s approach to the painting-room was heralded by 4 
scuffing of feet, a loud noise of talking, and a great deal of 
suspicious giggling on the part of the housemaid, who had let 
him in. Suddenly these sounds ceased—the door was dashed 
open—and Mr. Thorpe, junior, burst into the room. 

‘‘ Dear old Blyth! how are you?” cried Zack. ‘“‘ Have you 
had any leap-frog since I was here last? Jump up, and let’s 
celebrate my return to the painting-room with a bit of manly 
exercise in our old way. Come on! I'll give the first back. 
No shirking! Put down your palette; and one, two, three— 
and over!” 

Pronouncing these words, Zack ran to the end of the room 
opposite to Valentine; and signalised his entry into the studio 
by the extraordinary process of giving its owner, what is termed 
in the technical language of leap-frog, “a capital back.” 

Mr. Blyth put down his palette, brushes, and mahl-stick— 
tucked up his cuffs and smiled—took a httle trial skip into the 
air—and, running down the room with the slightly tremulous 
step of a gentleman of fifty, cleared Zack in gallant style; fell 
over on the other side, all ina lump on his hands and feet: 
gave the return “back” conscientiously, at the other end of 
the studio; and was leapt over in an instant, with a shout of 
triumph, by Zack. The athletic ceremonies thus concluded, 
the two stood up together and shook hands heartily. 

“Too stiff, Blyth—too stiff and eae by halt,” said young 
Thorpe. “I havn't kept you up enough in your gymnastics 
lately. "We must have some more leap-frog in the garden ; and 
T’'ll bring my boxing gloves next time, and open your chest by 
teaching you to fight. Splendid exercise, and go good for your 
sluggish old liver.” 

elivering this opinion, Zack ran off to Madonna, who had 
been keeping the Venus de’ Medici from being shaken down, 
while she looked on at the leap-frog. ‘“ How is the dearest, 

rettiest, gentlest love in the world?” cried Zack, taking her 
fund, and kissing it with boisterous fondness. “Ah! she lets 
other old friends kiss her cheek, and only lets me kiss her 
hand!—I say, Blyth, what a little witch she is—I’}l ey you 
two to one she’s guessed what I’ve just been saying to her. 
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* s ‘beight flush overspread the girl’s face while Zack ad- 
dressed her. Her tender blue eyes looked up at him, shyly 
gonscious of the pleasure that their expression waa betraying ; 
and the neat folds of her pretty grey dress, which had lain so 
still over her bosom when she was drawing, began to rise and 
fall gently now, when Zack was holding her hand. If young 
Thorpe had not been the most thoughtless of human beings— 
as much a boy still, in many ay eens as when he was locked 
ap in his father’s dressing-room for bad behaviour at church— 
he might have guessed long ago why he was the only one of 
Madonna’s old friends whom she did not permit to kiss her on 
the cheek ! 

But Zack neither guessed, nor thought of guessing, anything 
of this sort. Huis flighty thoughts flew off in a moment from 
the young lady to his cigar-case; and he walked away to the 
hearth-rug, twisting up a piece of waste paper into a lighter as 
he went. 

‘When Madonna returned to her drawing, her eyes wandered 
timidly once or twice to the place where Zack was standing, 
when she thought he was not looking at her; and, assuredly, 
so far as personal appearance was concerned, young Thorpe 
was handsome enough to tempt any woman into glancing at 
him with approving eyes. He was over six feet in height ; and, 

ugh then little more than nineteen years old, was well 
developed in proportion to his stature. His boxing, rowing, 
and other athletic exercises had done wonders towards bring- 
ing his naturally vigorous, upright frame to the perfection of 
healthy muscular condition. ‘Tall and strong as he was, there 
was nothing stiff or ungainly in his movements. He troa 
easily and lightly, with a certain youthful suppleness and hardy 
grace in all his actions, which set off his fine bodily formation 
to the best advantage. He had keen, quick, mischievous grey 
€)cs—a thoroughly English red and white complexion—admir- 
ced bright and regular teeth—and curly light brown hair, 
With a very peculiar golden tinge in it, which was only visible 
when his head was placed in a particular light. In short, Zack 
was amanly, handsome fellow, a thorough Saxon, every inch 
of him; and (physically speaking at least) a credit to the 
_Ferents and the country that had given him birth. 
 -8ay, Blyth, do you and Madonna mind smoke?” asked 

ck, lighting his cigar before there was time to answer him. 

» No—no,” said Valentine. “But, Zack, you wrote me 
for that your father bad taken all your cigars away from 


, “So he has, and all mv vocket-money too, But I’ve takes 
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to helping myself, and I’ve got some splendid cigars. on 
Blyth,” ad the young gentleman, liearibasly: fig te 
stream of smoke through each nostril. 

“Taken to helping yourself!” exclaimed Mr. Blyth. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“Oh!” said Zack, “don’t be afraid. It’s not theving—it'n 
only barter. Look here, my dear fellow, this is how itis. A 
friend of mine, a junior clerk in our office, has three dozen 
cigars, and I have two staring flannel shirts, which are only fit 
for a snob to wear. The junior clerk gives me the three dozen 
cigars, and I give the junior clerk the two staring flannel shirts. 
That’s barter, and barter’s commerce, old boy! It’s all m 
father’s fault; he will make a tradesman of me. Dutiful beha- 
viour, isn’t it, to be doing a bit of commerce already on my 
own account f” 

“Tl tell you what, Zack,” said Mr. Blyth, “I don’t like the 
way you're going on in at all. Your last letter made me very 
uneasy, I can promise you.” 

“You can’t be half as uneasy as J am,” rejoined Zack. “I’m 
jolly enough here, to be sure, because I can’t help it somehow ; 

ut at home I’m the most miserable devil on the face of the 
earth. My father baulks me in everything, and makes me turn 
hypocrite, and take him in, in all sorts of ways—which I hate 
myself for doing: and yet can’t help doing, because he forces 
me to it. Why does he want to make me live in the same slow 
way that he does himself? There’s some difference in our 
ages, I rather think! Why does he bully me about being 
always home by eleven o’clock? Why does he force me into 
a tea-merchant’s office, when I want to be an artist, like you? 
T’m a perfect slave to commerce alrcady. What do you think ? 
I’m supposed to be sampling in the city at this very moment. 
The junior clerk’s doing the work for me; and he’s to have 
one of my dress-waistcoats to compensate him for the trouble, 
First my shirts; then my waistcoat; then my—confound it, 
sir, 1 shall be stripped to the skin, if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer!” 

“Gently, Zack, gently. What would your father say if he 
heard you ?” 

“Oh, yes! it’s all very well, you old humbug, to shake your 
head at me; but you wouldn’t hke being forced into an infernal 
tea-shop, and having all your pocket-money stopped, if it was 

our case. I won't stand it—I have the patience of Job—but 

won't stand it! My mind’s made up: 1 want to be an artist, 
ind 1 will be an artist. Don’t lecture, Blyth—it’s no use; 
tus just tell me how I’m to begin learning to draw,” 
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Here Zack cunningly touched Valentine on his weak point. 
Art was his grand topic; and to ask his advice on that subject 
was to administer the sweetest flattery to his professional pride. 
He wheeled his chair round directly, so as to face young 
Thorpe. “Ifyou’re really set on being an artist,” he began 
enthusiastically, “I rather fancy, Master Zack, I’m the man to 
help you. First of all, you must purify your taste by copying 
the glorious works of Greek sculpture—in short, you must form 
yourself on the Antique. Look there !—just what Madonna's 
doing now; she’s forming herself on the Antique.” 

Zack went immediately to look at Madonna's drawing, the 
outline of which was now finished. “ Beautiful! Splendid! 
Ah! confound it! yes! the glorious Greeks, and so forth, just 
as you say, Blyth. A most wonderful drawing! the finest 
thing of the kind I ever saw in my life!” Here he transferred 
his superlatives to his fingers, communicating them to Madonna 
through the medium of the deaf and dumb alphabet, which he 
had superficially mastered with extraordinary rapidity under 
Mr. ahd Mrs. Blyth’s tuition. Whatever Zack’s friends did 
Zack always admired with the wildest enthusiasm, and without 
an instant’s previous consideration. Any knowledge of what 
he praised, or why he praised it, was a slight superfluity of 
which he never felt the want. If Madonna had been a great 
astronomer, and had shown him pages of mathematical calcula- 
tions, he would have overwhelmed her with eulogies just as 
glibly as—by means of the finger alphabet—he was overwhelm- 
ing her now. 

But Valentine’s pupil was used to be criticised as well as 
praised; and he: head was in no danger of being turned by 
Zack’s admiration of her drawing. Looking up at him with a 
slv expression of incredulity, she signed these words in reply :— 
“Tam afraid it ought to be a much better drawing than it is. 
Do you really like it?” Zack rejoined impetuously by a fresh 
torrent of superlatives. She watched his face, for a moment, 
rather anxiously and inquiringly, then bent down quickly over 
her drawing. ‘He walked back to Valentine. Her eyes fol- 
lowed him—then returned once more to the paper before her. 
The colour began to rise again in her chcek; a thoughtful ex- 
pression stole calmly over her clear, happy eyes; she played 
nervously with the port-crayon that held her black and white 
chalk; looked attentively at the drawing; and, smiling 
shige at some fancy of her own, proceeded assiduously with 

er employment, altering and amending, as she went on,,with 


more than usual industry and care. 
i waa Madnanne thinkinw af Theha hed hans atlas 
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and able, to utter her thoughts,‘she might have expressed them 
thus: “I wonder whether he likes my drawing? Shall I try 
hard if I can’t make it better worth pleasing himP I-will! it 
shall be the best thing I have ever done. And then, when it 
is nicely finished, I will take it secretly to Mrs. Blyth to give 
from me, as my present to Zack.” 

* Look there,” said Valentine, turning from his picture to- 
wards Madonna, “look, my boy, how carefully that dear good 
girl there is working from the Antique! Only copy her ex- 
ample, and you may beable to draw from the life in less than 
a year’s time.” 

“You don’t say soP Ishould like to sit down and begin at 
once. But, look here, Blyth, when you say ‘draw from the 
life,’ there can’t be the smallest doubt, of course, about what 
you mean—but, at the same time, if you would only be a little 
ess professional in your way of expressing yourselfi——” 

“ Good heavens, Zack, in what barbarous ignorance of art 
your parents must have brought you up! ‘Drawing from 
the life,’ means drawing the living human figure from the living 
eee being which sits at a shilling an hour, and calls itself a 
model.” 

“Ah, to be sure! Some of these very models whose names 
are chalked up here over your fireplace P—Delightful! Glorious! 
Drawing from the life—just the very thing I long for most. 
Hullo!” exclaimed Zack, reading the memoranda, which it was 
Mr. Blyth’s habit to scrawl, as they occurred to him, on the 
wall over the chimney-piece—“ Hullo! here’s a woman-model ; 
‘Amelia Bibby’—Blyth! let me dash at once into drawing 
from the life, and let me begin with Amcha Bibby.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, Master Zack,” said Valentine. “ You 
may end with Amelia Bibby, when you are fit to study at the 
Royal Academy. She’s a capital model, and so is her sister, 
Sophia. The worst of it is, they quarrelled mortally a little 
while ago; and now, if an artist has Sophia, Amelia won't 
come to him. And Sophia of course returns the compliment, 
and won’t sit to Amclia’s friends. It’s awkward for people 
who used to employ them both, as I did.” 

“What did they quarrel about ?” inquired Zack. 

About a tea-pot,” answered Mr. Blyth. “You see, they 
are daughters of one of the late king’s footmen, and are des- 
perately proad of their aristocratic origin. They used to live 
icteng ile happy Bs Binds ean a — — hs : 
spoken between them, till, one 
their tea-pot, which of course eet thai about Rotting 
anew one. Scphia said it ought to be earthenwaie, Aes. tie 
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last; Amelia contradicted her, and said it ought to be metal. 
Sophia said all the aristocracy used earthenware; Amelia said 
all the aristocracy used metal. Sophia said she was oldest, and 
knew best; Amelia said she was youngest, and knew better. 
Sophia said Amelia was an impudent jackanapes; Amelia said 
Sophia was a plebeian wretch. From that moment, they parted. 
Sophia sits in her own lodging, and drinks tea out of earthen- 
ware; Amelia sits in her own lodging, and drinks tea out of 
metal. They swear never to make it up, and abuse each other 
furiously to everybody who will listen to them. Very shock- 
ing, and very curious at the same time—isn’t it, Zack P” 

“Oh, capital! A perfect picture of human nature to us men 
of the world,” exclaimed the young gentleman, smoking with 
the air of a profound philosopher. “ But tell me, Blyth, which 
is the prettiest, Amelia or Sophia? Metal or Earthenware ? 
My mind’s made up, beforehand, to study from the best-looking 
of the two, if you have no objection.” 

“IT have the strongest possible objection, Zack, to talking 
nonsense where a serious question is concerned. Are you, or 
are you not, in earnest in your dislike of commerce and your 
resolution to be an artist ?” 

“I mean to be a painter, or I mean to leave home,” answered 
Zack, resolutely. “If you don’t help me, I’ll be off as sure as 
fate! I have half a mind to cut the office from this moment. 
Lend me a shilling, Blyth; and [ll toss up for it. Heads— 
liberty and the fine arts! Tails—the tea-merchant !” 

“If you don’t go back to the City to-day,” said Valentine, 
“and stick to your engagements, I wash my hands of you— 
but if you wait patiently, and promise to show all the attention 
you can to your father’s wishes, Ill teach you myself to draw 
from the Antique. If somebody can be found who has influence 
enough with your father to get him to enter you at the Royal 
Academy, you must be prepared beforehand with a drawing 
that’s fit to show. Now, if you promise to be a good boy, you 
shall come here, and learn ee A BC of Art, every evening if 

ou like. We'll have a regular little academy,’ continued 
alentine, putting down his palette and brushes, and rubbing 
his hands im high glee; “and if it isn’t too much for Lavvie, 
the evening studies shall take place in her room; and she shall 
draw, poor dear soul, as well as the rest of us. There’s an 
igen r you, Zack! Mr. Blyth’s Drawing Academy, open 
ery evening—with light refreshment for industrious ta. 
ee ee cit sed eed 
ee rge, 8] come every night, an 
doves cf chalk aca Ortaa et deawinge a Tel me ee 
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all Valentine’s enthusiasm on theinstant. “ Let’s go up stairs 
and tell Mrs. Blyth about it directly.” 

“Stop a minute, Zack,” interposed Mr. Blyth. “ What time 
ought you to be back in the City P it’s close on two o’clock 
how.” 

“Oh! three o’clock will do. Dve got lots of time, yet—I 
ean walk it in half-an-hour.” 

“You have got about ten minutes more to stay,” said Valen- 
tine in his firmest manner. “Occupy them if you like, in going 
up stairs to Mrs. Blyth, and take Madonna with you. I'll 
follow as soon as I’ve put away my brushes.” 

Saying those words, Mr. Blyth walked to the place where 
Madonna was still at work. She was so deeply engaged over 
her drawing that she had never once looked up from it, for the 
last quarter-of-an-hour, or more; and when Valentine patted 
her shoulder approvingly, and made her a sign to leave off, she 
auswered by a gesture of entreaty, which eloquently enough 
implored him to let her procced a hitle longer with her employ- 
ment. She had never at other times claimed an indulgence of 
this kind, when she was drawing from the Antique—but then, 
she had never, at other times, been occupied in making a copy 
which was secretly intended as a present for Zack. 

Valentine, however, casily induced her to relinquish her port- 
crayon. He laid his hand on his heart, which was the sign 
that had been adopted to indicate Mrs. Blyth. Madonna 
started up, and put her drawing materials aside immediately. 

Zack, having thrown away the end of his cigar, gallantly ad- 
vanced and offered her his arm. As she approached, rather 
shyly, to take it, he also laid his hand on his heart, and pointed 
up stairs. The gesture was quite enough for her. She under- 
s:ood at once that they were going together to see Mrs. Blyth. 

“Whether Zack really turns out a painter or not,” said 
Valentine to himsclf, as the door closed on the two young 
people, “TI believe I have hit on the best plan that ever was de- 
vised for keeping him steady. As long as he comes to me 
regularly, he can’t break out at night, and get into mischief. 
Upon my word, the more I think of that notion of mine the 
better I Jike it. I shouldn’t at all wonder if my evening Aca- 
wemy doesn’t end in working the reformation of Zack!” 


When Mr. Blyth pronounced those last words, if he could 
only have looked a little way into the future—if he could only 
nave suspected how strangely the home-interests dearest to his 
heart were connected with his success in working the reforma- 
tion of Zack—the smile which was now on his face would have 
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left it in a moment; and, for the first time in his life, he would 
have sat before one of his own pictures in the character of an 
unhappy man. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TRIBULATIONS OF ZACK. 


A. WEEK elapsed before Mrs. Blyth’s wavering health permitted 
her husband to open the sittings of his evening drawing-aca- 
demy in the invalid room. 

During every day of that week, the chances of taming down 
Zack into a reformed character grew steadily more and more 
hopeless. The lad’s home-position, at this period, claims a 
moment’s serious attention. Zack's resistance to his father’s 
infatuated severity was now shortly to end in results of the last 
importance to himself, to his family, and to his friends. 


A specimen has already been presented of Mr. Thorpe’s 
method of religiously educating his son, at six years old, by 
making him attend a church service of two hours in length ; 
as, also, of the manner in which he sought to drill the child 
into premature discipline by dint of Sabbath restrictions and 
Select Bible Texts. When that child grew to a boy, and when 
the boy developed to a young man, Mr. Thorpe’s educational 
system still resolutely persisted in being what it had always 
been from the first. iis idea of Religion defined it to be a 
system of prohibitions; and, by a natural consequence, his 
oe of Education defined that to be a system of prolbitions 
also. 

His method of bringing up his son once settled, no earthly 
consideration could move him from it an inch, one way or the 
other. He had two favourite phrases to answer every form of 
objection, every variety of reasoning, every citation of exam- 
ples. No matter with what arguments the surviving members 
of Mrs. Thorpe’s family from time to time assailed him, the 
same two replies were invariably shot back at them m turn 
{rom the parental quiver. Mr. Thorpe calmly—always calmly— 
said, first, that he “would never compound with vice” (which was 
what nobody asked him to do), and, secondly, that he would, 
in No instance, great or small, “ consent to act from a prineiple 


of expediency :” this last assertion, in the case of Zack, being 
adout eanivalont ta carina that if ho cat ant ta wall dune want. 
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and met a lively young buli galloping with his head down, due 
south, he would not consent to save his own bones, or yield 
the animal space enough to run on, by stepping aside a single 
inch in a lateral direction, east or west. 

“My son requires the most unremitting parental discipline 
and control,” Mr. Thorpe remarked, in explanation of his 
motives for forcing Zack to adopt a commercial career. “ When 
he is not under my own eye at home, he must be under the 
eyes of devout friends, in whom I can place unlimited confi- 
dence. One of these devout friends is ready to receive him 
into his counting-house; to keep him industriously occupied 
from nine in the morning till six in the evening; to surround 
him with estimable examples; and, in short, to share with me 
the solemn responsibility of managing his moral and religious 
training. Persons who ask me to allow motives of this awfully 
important nature to be modified in the smallest degree by any 
considerations connected with the Jad’s natural disposition 
(which has been a source of grief to me from his childhood) ; 
with his bodily gifts of the flesh (which have hitherto only 
served to keep him from the cultivation of the gifts of the 
spirit) ; or with his own desires (which I know by bitter ex- 
perience to be all of the world, worldly) ;—persons, I say, who 
ask me to do any of these things, ask me also to act from a 
godless principle of expediency, and to violate moral rectitude 
by impiously compounding with vice.” 

Acting on such principles of parental crepe as these, 
Mr. Thorpe conscientiously beli¢ved that he had done his duty, 
when he ha at last forced his son into the merchant’s office. 
He had, in truth, perpetrated one of the most serious mistakes 
which it is possible for a wrong-headed father to commit. For 
once, Zack had not exaggerated in saying that his aversion to 
employment in a counting-house amounted to absolute horror. 
His physical peculiarities,and the habits which they had en- 
tailed on him from boyhood, made life in the open air, and the 
constant use of his hardy thews and sinews a constitutional 
necessity. He felt—and there was no self-delusion in the 
feeling—that he should mope and pine, like a wild animal in a 
cage, under confinement in an office, only varied from morning 
to evening by commercial walking expeditions of a miserable 
mile or two in close and crowded streets. These forebodings 
—to say nothing of his natural yoann towards adventure, 
change of scene, and ee odily exertion—would have 
been sufficient of themselves to have decided him to leave his 
home, and battle his way through the world (he cared not 
where or how. so long aa he hattled it frealv). but for on 
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sideration. Reckless as he was, that consideration stayed his 
feet on the brink of a sacred threshold which he dared not 
pass, perhaps to leave it behind him for ever—the threshold 
of his mother’s door. 

Strangely as it expressed itself, and irregularly as it influ- 
enced his conduct, Zack’s love for his mother was yet, in its 
own nature, a beautiful and admirable element in his cha- 
racter; full of promise for the future, if his father had been 
able to discover it, and had been wise enough to be guided by 
the discovery. As to outward expression, the lad’s fondness 
for Mrs. Thorpe was a wild, boisterous, inconsiderate, unsenti- 
mental fondness, noisily in harmony with his thoughtless, 
rattle-pated disposition. It swayed him by fits and starts ; in- 
fluencing him nobly to patience and forbearance at one time; 
abandoning him, to all appearance, at another. But it was 
genuine, ineradicable fondness, nevertheless—however often 
heedlessness and temptation might overpower the still small 
voice in which its impulses spoke to his conscience, and pleaded 
with his heart. 

Among other unlucky results of Mr. Thorpe’s conscientious 
imprisonment of hig son in a merchant’s office, was the vast 
increase which Zack’s commercial penance produced in his na- 
tural appetite for the amusements and dissipations of the town. 
After nine hours of the most ungrateful daily labour that could 
well have been inflicted on him, the sight of play-bills and 
other wayside advertisements of places of public recreation 
appealed to him on his way home, with irresistible fascination. 

r. Thorpe drew the line of demarcation betwecn permissible 
and forbidden evening amusements at the lecture-rooms of the 
Royal and Polytechnic Institutions, and the oratorio perform- 
ances in Exeter Hall. All gates opening on the outer side of 
the boundary thus laid down, were gates of Vice—gates that 
no son of his should ever be allowed to pass. The domestic 
Jaws which obliged Zack to be home every night at eleven 
o'clock, and forbade the possession of a door-key, were directed 
a vida to the purpose of closing up against him the for- 
bidden entrances to theatres and public gardens—places of re- 
sort which Mr. Thorpe characterised, in a strain of devout 
allegory, as “Labyrinths of National Infamy.” It was per- 
-‘fectly useless to suggest to the father (as some of Zack’s ma- 
ternal relatives did suggest to him), that the son was originally 
descended from Eve, and was consequently possessed of an 
hereditary tendency to pluck at forbidden fruit; and that his 
disposition and age made it next to a certainty, that if he were 
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tractive to him, he would probably end in enjoying them by 
stealth. Mr. Thorpe met all arguments of this kind by regis- 
tering his usual protest against “compounding with vice ;” 
and then drew the reins of discipline tighter than ever, by way 
of warning off all intrusive hands from attempting 1o relax 
them for the future. 

Before long, the evil results predicted by the opponents of 
the father’s plan for preventing the son from indulging in pub- 
lic amuseincuts, actually occurred. At first, Zack gratified his 
taste for the drama, by going to the theatre whenever he felt 
inclined; leaving the performances early enough to get home 
by eleven o’clock, and candidly acknowledging how he had 
occupied the evening, when the question was asked at breakfast 
the next morning. This frankness of confession was always 
rewarded by rebukes, threats, and reiterated prohibitions, ad- 
ministered by Mr. Thorpe with a crushing assumption of supe- 
riority to every mitigating argument, entreaty, or excuse that 
his son could urge, which often irritated Zack into answering 
defiantly, and recklessly repeating his offence. Finding that 
all menaces and reproofs only ended in making the lad ill- 
tempered and insubordinate for days together, Mr. Thorpe so 
far distrusted his own powers of correction as to call in the aid 
of his prime clerical adviser, the Reverend Aaron Yollop; un- 
der whose ministry he sat, and whose portrait, in lithograph, 
hung in the best light on the dining-room wall at Barcgrove 
Square. 

Mr. Yollop’s interference was at least weighty enough to 
produce a positive and immediate result: it drove Zack to the 
very last limits of human endurance. The reverend gentle- 
man’s imperturbabie sclf possession defied the young rebel’s 
utmost powers of irritating reply, no matter how vigorously he 
might exert them. Once vested with the paternal commission 
to rebuke, prohibit, and lecture, as the spiritual pastor aud 
master of Mr. Thorpe’s disobedient son, Mr. Yollop flourished 
in his new vocation in exact proportion to the resistance offered 
to the exercise of his authority. Le derived a grim encou- 
ragement from the wildest explosions of Zack’s fury at being 
interfered with by a man who had no claim of relationship 
over him, and who gloried, professionally, in experimenting on 
him, as a finely-complicated case of spiritual disease. Thrice 
did Mr. Yollop, in his capacity of 2 moral surgeon, operate on 
his patient, and triumph in the responsive yells which his cura- 
tive exertions elicited. At the fourth visit of attendance, how- 
ever, every angry symptom suddenly and marvellously disap- 
peared before the first significant flourish of the clerical knife, 
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Mr. Yollop had triumphed where Mr. Thorpe had failed! The 
ease which had defied lay treatment had yielded to the par. 
sonic process of cure; and Zack, the rebellious, was tamed 
at last into spending his evenings in decorous dulness at 
home! 

It never occurred to Mr. Yollop to doubt, or to Mr. Thorpe 
to ascertain, whether the young gentleman really went to bed, 
after he had retired obediently, at the proper hour, to his sleep- 
ing room. They saw him come home from business sullen) 
docile and speechlessly subdued, take his dinner and his boo 
in the evening, and go up stairs quietly, after the house door 
had been bolted for the night. They saw him thus acknow- 
ledge, by every outward proof, that he was crushed into tho- 
rough submission; and the sight satisfied them to their heart’s 
content. No men are so short-sighted as persecuting men. 
Both Mr. Thorpe and his coadjutor were persecutors on prin- 
ciple, wherever they encountered opposition; and both were 
consequently incapable of looking beyond immediate results. 
The sad truth was, however, that they had done something 
more than discipline the lad. They had fairly worried his na- 
tive virtues of frankness and fair-dealing out of his heart ; they 
had beaten him back, inch by inch, into the miry refuge of 
sheer duplicity. Zack was decciving them both. 

Eleven o’clock was the family hour for going to bed at Bare- 
erove Square. Zack’s first proceeding on entering his room 
was to open his window softly, put on an old travelling cap, 
and light a cigar. It was December weather at that time; but 
his hardy constitution rendered him as impervious to cold as a 
young Polar bear. Having smoked quietly for half an hour, 
he listened at his door till the silence in Mr. Thorpe’s dressing- 
room below assured him that his father was safe in bed, and 
invited him to descend on tiptoe—with his boots under his arm 
—imto the hall. Jere he placed his candle, with a box ot 
matches by it, on a chair, and proceeded to open the house door 
with the noiseless dexterity of a practised burglar—being 
always careful to facilitate the safe performance of this danger- 
ous operation by keeping lock, bolt, and hinges well oiled. 
Having secured the key, blown out the candle, and noiselessly 
closed the door behind‘him, he left the house, and started for 
the Haymarket, Covent Garden, or the Strand, a little before 
midnight—or, in other words, set forth ou a nocturnal tour of 
amusement, just at the time when the doors of respectabie 
places of public recreation (which his father prevented him 
irom attending) were all closed, and the doors of disreputabie 
places all thrown oven. 
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One precaution, and one only, did Zack observe while enjoy. 
ing the dangerous diversions into which paternal prohibitions, 
assisted by filial perversity, now thrust him headlong. Ie 
took care to keep sober enough to be sure of getting home be- 
fore the servants had risen, and to be certain of preserving his 
steadiness of hand and stealthiness of foot, while bolting the 
door and stealing up stairs for an hour or two of bed. Know- 
ledge of his own perilous weakness of brain, as a drinker, ren- 
dered him thus uncharacteristically temperate and self- 
restrained, so far as indulgence in strong liquor was con- 
cerned. His first glass of grog comforted him; his second 
agreeably excited him ; his third (as he knew by former expe- 
rience) reached his weak point on a sudden, and robbed him 
treacherously of his sobriety. 

Three or Pak times a week, for nearly a month, had he now 
enjoyed his unballowed nocturnal rambles with perfect impu- 
nity—keeping them secret even from his friend Mr. Blyth, 
whose toleration, expansive as it was, he well knew would not 
extend to viewing leniently such offences as haunting night- 
houses at two in the morning, while his father believed him to 
be safe in bed. But one mitigating circumstance can be urged 
in connection with the course of misconduct which he was now 
habitually following. He had still grace enough left to feel 
ashamed of his own successful duplicity, when he was in his 
mother’s presence. 

But circumstances unhappily kept him too much apart from 
Mrs. Thorpe, and so prevented the natural growth of & good 
feeling, which flourished only under her influence: and which, 
had it been suffered to arrive at maturity, might have led to 
his reform. All day he was at the office, and his irksome life 
there only inclined him to look forward with malicious triumph 
to the secret frolic of the night. Then, in the evening, Mr 
Thorpe often thought it advisable to harangue him seriously, 
by way of not lettimg the reformed rake relapse for want of a 
little encouraging admonition of the moral sort. Nor was Mr. 
Yollop ati ail belindhand in taking similar precautions to secure 
the new convert permanently, after having once caught him. 
Every word these two gentlemen spoke only served to harden 
the lad afresh, and to deaden the reproving and reclaiming in- 
fluence of his mother’s affectionate He and confiding words. 
“T should get nothing by it, even if I could turn over a new 
leaf,” thought Zack, shrewdly and angrily, when his father or 
his father’s friend favoured him with a little improving advica: 
“Here they are, worrying away again already at their pattera 
good boy, to make him a better.” 
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Buch was the point at which the Tribulations of Zack had 
arrived, at the period when Mr. Valentine Blyth resolved to set 
up a domestic Drawing Academy in his wife’s room; with the 
double purpose of amusing his family circle in the evening, and 
reforming his wild young friend by teaching him to draw from 
the “ glorious Antique.” 


CHAPTER X. 


MR. BLYTH’S DRAWING ACADEMY. 


When the week of delay had elapsed, and when Mrs. Blyth 
felt strong enough to receive company in her room, Valentine 
sent the promised invitation tc Zack which summoned him to 
his first drawing-lesson. 

The locality in which the family drawing academy was to be 
held deserves a word of preliminary notice. It formed the 
narrow world which bounded, by day and night alike, the exist- 
ence of the painter’s wife. 

By throwing down a partition-wall, Mrs. Blyth’s room had 
been so enlarged, as to extend along the whole breadth of one 
side of the house, measuring from the front to the back garden 
windows. Considerable as the space was which had been thus 
obtained, every part of it from floor to ceiling was occupied by 
objects of beauty proper to the sphere in which they were 
placed : some, solid and serviceable, where usefulness was de- 
imanded; others light and elegant, where ornament alone was 
uccessary—and all won gloriously by Valentine’s brush; by 
the long, loving, unselfish industry of many years. Mrs. 
Bh th’s bed, like everything else that she used in her room, 
Was go arranged as to offer her the most perfect comfort and 
luxury attainable in her suffering condition. The framework 
was broad enough to include within its dimensions a couch for 
day and a bed for night. Her reading easel and work-table 
vould be moved within reach, in whatever position she lay. 
Immediately above her hung an extraordinary complication of 
loose cords, which ran through ornamental pulleys of the 
quaintest kind, fixed at different places in the ceiling, and com- 
municating with the bell, the door, and a pane of glass in the 


“"'~4-w which opened easily on hinges. These were Valentine's 
antwivannas tn anahla hia wifa ta anmmon attendanaa. 
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admit visitors, and regulate the temperature of her room at 
will, by merely pulling at any one of the loops hanging within 
reach of her hand, and neatly labelled with ivory tablets, in- 
scribed “ Bell,” “Door,” “ Window.” The cords comprising 
this rigging for invalid use were at least five times more nume- 
rous than was necessary for the purpose they were designed to 
serve; but Mrs. Blyth would never allow them to be simplified 
by dexterous hands. Clumsy as their arrangement might ap- 
pear to others, in her eyes it was without a fault: every useless 
cord was sacred from the reforming knife, for Valentine’s 
sake. 

Imprisoned to one roum, as she had now been for years, she 
had not lost her natural womanly interest in the little occu- 
ae and events of household life. J'rom the studio to the 

itchen, she managed every day, through channels of commd- 
nication invented by herself, to find out the latest domestig 
news; to be present in spirit at least if not in body, at family 
consultations which could not take place in her room; to know 
exactly how her husband was getting on downstairs with his 
pictures ; to rectify in time any omission of which Mr. Blyth 
or Madonna might be guilty in making the dinner arrange- 
ments, or in sending orders to tradespeople; to keep the 
servants attentive to their work, and to indulge or cortrol 
them, as the occasion might require. Neither by look nor 
manner did she betray any of the sullen listlessness or fret- 
ful impatience sometimes attendant on long, incurable illness. 
Her voice, low as its tones were, was always cheerful, and 
varied musically and pleasantly with her varying thoughts. 
On her days of weakness, when she suffered much under her 
malady, she was accustomed to be quite still and quiet, and to 
keep her room darkened—these beiug the only sigus by which 
any increase in her disorder could be detected by those about 
her. She never complained when the bad symptoms came on; 
and never voluntarily admitted, even on being questioned, that 
the spine was more painful to her than usual. 

She was dressed very prettily for the opening night of the 
Drawing Academy, wearing a delicate lace cap, and a new silk 
gown of Valentine’s choosing, made full enough to hide 
the emaciation of her figure. Her husband’s love, faithful 
through all affliction and change to the girlish image of its 
first worship, still affectionately exacted from her as much at- 
tention to fhe graces and luxuries of dress as she might have 
bestowed on them of her own accord, in the best and gayest 
days of youth and health. She had never looked happier and 
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sisted on giving her, to commemorate the establishment of the 
domestic drawing school in her own room. 

Seven o’clock had been fixed as the hour at which the busi- 
ness of the academy was to begin. Always punctual, wherever 
his professional engagements were concerned, Valentine put 
the fniahing touch to his preparations as the clock struck; 
and perching himself gaily on a corner of Mrs. Blyth’s couch, 
surveyed his drawing-boards, his lamps, and the plaster cast set 
up for his bela to draw from, with bland artistic triumph. 

‘‘ Now, Lavvie,” he said, “ before Zack comes and confuses 
me, lll just check off all the drawing things one after another, 
to make sure that nothing’s left down stairs in the studio, which 
ought to be up here.” 

As her husband said these words, Mrs. Blyth touched Ma- 
donna gently on the shoulder. For some little time the girl 
had been sitting thoughtfully, with her head bent down, — 
cheek resting on her hand, and a bright smile just parting her 
lips very prettily. The affliction which separated her from the 
worlds of hearing and speech—which set her apart among her 
fellow-creatures, a solitary living being in a sphere of death- 
silence that others might approach, but might never enter— 
gave a touching significance to the deep, meditative stillness 
that often passed over her suddenly, even in the society of her 
adopted parents, and of friends who were all talking around 
her. Sometimes, the thoughts by which she was thus absorbed 
—thoughts only indicated to others by the shadow of their 
mysterious presence, moving in the expression that passed 
over her face—held her long under their influence: some- 
times, they seemed to die away in her mind almost as sud- 
denly as they had arisen to lifein it. It was one of Valentine’s 
many eccentric fancies that she was not meditating only, at 
such times as these, but that, deaf and dumb as she was with 
the creatures of this world, she could talk with the angels, 
aud could hear what the heavenly voices said to her in 
return. 

The moment she was touched on the shoulder, she looked up, 
aid nestled close to her adopted mother; who, passing one 
arm round her neck, explained to her, by means of the manual 
Bigns of the deaf and dumb alphabet, what Valentine was say- 
ing at that moment. 

Nothing was more characteristic of Mrs. Blyth’s warm 
8 upathies and affectionate consideration for Madonna than 
this little action. The kindest people rarely think it necessary, 
however well practised in communicating by the fingers with the 
deaf, to keep them informed of any ordinary conversation which 
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may be proceeding in their presence. Wise disquisitions, 
witty sayings, curious stories, are conveyed to their minds by 
sym athising friends and relatives, as a matter of course; but 
the little chatty nothings of everyday talk, which most plea- 
santly and constantly employ our speaking and address our 
hearing faculties, are thought too sli a a fugitive in their 
nature to be worthy of transmission by interpreting fingers or 
pens, and are consequently seldom or never communicated to 
the deaf. No deprivation attending their affliction is more se- 
verely felt by them than the special deprivation which thus 
ensues ; and which cxiles their sympathies, in a great measure, 
ie all share in the familiar social interests of life around 
them. 

Mrs. Blyth’s kind heart, quick intelligence, and devoted 
affection for her adopted child, had long since impressed it on 
her, as the first of duties and pleasures, to prevent Madonna 
from feeling the excluding influences of her calamity, while in 
the society of others, by keeping her well informed of every 
one of the many conversations, whether jesting or earnest, 
that were held in her presence, in the invalid-room. For years 
and years past, Mrs. Blyth’s nimble fingers had been accus- 
tomed to interpret all that was said by her bedside before the 
deaf and dumb girl, as they were interpreting for her now. 

“Just stop me, Lavvie, if I miss anything out, in making 
sure that I’ve got all that’s wanted for everybody's drawing 
lesson,” said Valentine, preparing to reckon up the list of his 
materials correctly, by placing his right forefinger on his left 
thumb. “ First, there’s the statue that all my students are to 
draw from—the Dying Gladiator. Secondly, the drawing- 
boards and paper. Thirdly, the black and white chalk. 
Fourthly,—where are the port-crayons to hold the chalk ? 
Down in the painting-room, of course. No! no! don’t 
trouble Madonna to fetch them. Tell her to poke the fire 
instead : I'll be back directly.” And Mr. Blyth skipped out 
of the room as nimbly as if he had been fifteen instead of 


ao sooner was Valentine’s back turned than Mrs. Blyth’s 
hand was passed under the pretty swan’s-down coverlet that 
lay over her couch, as if in search of something hidden beneath 
it. Ina moment the hand reappeared, holding a chalk drawing 
very neatly framed. It was Madonna’s copy from the head of 
the Venus de’ Medici—the same copy which Zack had honoured 
with his most superlative exaggeration of praise, at his last 
visit to the studio. She had not since forgotten, or altered her 
purpose of making him a present of the drawing which he had 
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admired so much. It had been finished with the utmost care 
and completeness which she could bestow upon it; had been 
put into a very pretty frame which she had paid for out of her 
own little savings of pocket-money ; and was now hidden under 
Mrs. Blyth’s coverlet, to be drawn forth as a grand surprise 
for Zack, and for Valentine too, on that very evening. 

After looking once or twice backwards and forwards between 
the copyist and the copy, her pale kind face beaming with 
the quiet merriment that overspread it, Mrs. Blyth laid down 
the drawing, and began talking with her fingers to Madonna. 

“So you will not even let me tell Valentine who this is a 
present for ?” were the first words which she signed. 

The girl was sittmg with her back half turned on the draw- 
ing; glancing at it quickly from time to time with a strange 
shyness and indecision, as if tho work of her own hands hal 
undergone some transformation which made her doubt whether 
she was any longer privileged to look at it. She shook her 
head in reply to the question just put to her, then moved 
round suddenly on her chair; ler fingers playing nervously 
with the fringes of the coverlet at her side. 

“We all like Zack,” proceeded Mrs. Blyth, enjoying the 
amusement which her womanly instincts extracted from Ma- 
donna’s confusion; “but you must like him very much, love, 
to take more pains with this particular drawing than with any 
drawing you ever did before.” 

This time Madonna neither looked up nor moved an inch 
in her chair, her fingers working more and more nervously amid 
ae ees her treacherous checks, neck, and bosom answered 
or her, ‘ 

Mrs. Blyth touched her shoulder gaily, and, after placing 
the drawing again under the coverlet, made her look up, while 
Bigning these words ; 

_ “I shall give the drawing to Zack very soon after he comes 
in. It is sure to make him happy for tho rest of the evening, 
and fonder of you than ever.” 

Madonna’s eyes followed Mrs. Blyth’s fingers eagerly to the 
last letter they formed; then rose softly to her face with the 
same wistful questioning look which they had assumed before 
Valentine, years and years ago, when bs first, interfered to 
protect her in the travelling circus. There was such an 1te- 
sistible tenderness in the faint smile that wavered about her 
lips ; Such a sadness of innocent beauty in her face, now grow- 
ing @ shade paler than it was wont to be, that Mrs. Blyth’s 
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many times, with a passionate warmth and eagerness remark. 
ably at variance with the usual gentleness of all Madonna’s 
actions. What had changed herthus? Before it was possible 
to inquire or to think, she had broken away from the kind arms 
that were round her, and was kneeling with her face hidden in 
the pillows that lay over the head of the couch. 

“T must quiet her directly. I ought to make her feel that 
this is wrong,” said Mrs. Blyth to herself, looking startled and 
grieved as she withdrew her hand wet with tears, after trying 
vainly to raise the girl’s face from the pillows. “She has been 
thinking too much lately—too much about that drawing; too 
much, I am afraid, about Zack.” 

Just at that moment Mr. Blyth opened the door. Feeling 
the slight shock, as he let it bang to after entering, Madonna 
instantly started up and ran to the fireplace. Valentine did 
not notice her when he came in. 

He bustled about the neighbourhood of the Dying Gladiator, 
talking incessantly, arranging his port-crayons by the drawing- 
boards, and trimming the lamps that ht the model. Mrs. 
Blyth cast many an anxious look towards the fireplace. After 
the lapse of a few minutes Madonna turned round and came 
back to the couch. The traces of tears had almost entirely 
aisappeared from her face. She made a little appealing gesture 
that asked Mrs. Blyth to be silent about what had happened 
while they were alone; kissed, as a sign that she wished to be 
forgiven, the hand that was held out to her; and then sat down 
quietly again in her accustomed place. 

At the same moment a voice was heard talking and laughing 
boisterously in the hall. Then followed a long whispering, 
succeeded by a burst of giggling from the housemaid, who pre- 
gently ascended to Mrs. Blyth’s room alone, and entered— 
after an explosion of suppressed laughter behind the door— 
holding out at arm’s length a pair of boxing-gloves. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the girl, addressing Valentine, 
and tittering hysterically at every third word, “ Master Zack’s 
down stairs on the landing, and he says you're to be so kind as 
out on these things (he’s putting another pair on hisself) and 
yive him the pleasure of your company for a few minutes in the 
painting-room.” 

“Come on, Blyth,” cried the voice from the stairs. “I told 
you I should bring the gloves, and make a fighting man of you, 
tast time I was here, you know. Comeon! Ionly want to 
open your chest by knocking you about a little in the paint- 
ing-room before we begin to draw.” 
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full stretch of her arm, as if she feared they were yet alive 
with the pugilistic energies that had been imparted to them 
by their last wearer. Mrs. Blyth burst out laughing, Valen- 
tine followed her example. The housemaid began to lock be- 
wildered, and begged to know if ber inaster would be so kind 
us to take “the things” away from her. 

“Did you say, come up stairs?” continued the voice out- 
side. “All right; 1 have no objection, if Mrs. Blyth hasn’t.” 
Here Zack came in with his boxing-gloves fitted on. “ How 
are you, Blyth? These are the pills for that sluggish old 
liver of yours that you're always complaiing of. Put ’em on. 
Stand with your Icft leg forward—keep your right leg easily 
bent—and fix your eye on me!” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried Mr. Blyth, at last recovering 
breath enough to assert his dignity as master of the new draw- 
ing-school. “‘T'ake off those things directly! What do you 
mean, sir, by coming into my academy, which is devoted to 
the peaceful arts, in the attitude of a prize-fighter P” 

. Don't lose your temper, my dear fellow,” rejoined Zack ; 
“you will never learn to use your fists prettily if you do. 
Nere, Patty, the boxing lesson’s put off till to-morrow. Take 
the gloves up-stairs into jour master’s dressing-room, and put 
them in the drawer where lis clean shirts are, because they 
must be kept nice and dry. Shake hands, Mrs. Blyth: it 
does one good to see you laugh lke that, you look so much 
the better for it. And how is Madonna? I’m afraid she’s 
been sitting before the fire, and trying to spoil her pretty 
complexion. Why, what’s the matter with her? Poor little 
darling, her hands are quite cold!” 

“ Come to your lesson, sir, directly,” said Valentine, assum- 
ing his most despotic voice, and leading the disorderly student 
by the collar to he appointed place. 

“ Hullo!” cried Zack, looking at the Dying Gladiator. “ The 
gentleman in plaster’s making a face—l’m afraid he isn’t quite 
well. 1 say, Blyth, is that the statue of an ancient Greek 
patient, suilering under the prescription of an ancient Greck 
physician ?” 

“Wil you hold your tongue and tako up your drawing. 
board ?” cried Mr. Blyth. “You young barbarian, you de- 
serve to be expelled my academy for talking in that way of 
the Dying Gladiator. Now then; where’s Madonna? No! 
stop where you are, Zack. I’ll show her her place, and give 
her the drawing-board. Wait a minute, Lavvie! Let me 
prop you up comfortably with the pillows before you begin. 
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my dear, than there is on your view of the model. Has every- 
body got a portcrayon and two bits of chalk? Yes, every- 
body has. Grder! order! order!” shouted Valentine, sud- 
denly forgetting his assumed dignity in the exultation of the 
moment. “Mr. Blyth’s drawing academy for the promotion 
of family Art is now open, and ready for general inspection. 
Hooray !” 

“ Hooray!” echoed Zack, “hooray for family Art! I say, 
Blyth, which chalk do I begin with—tho white or the black ? 
The black—eh ? Do 1 start with the what’s his name’s w 
face ? and if so, where am I to begin? With his eyes, or his 
nose, or his mouth, or the top of his head, or the bottom of 
his chin—or what ?” 

“Tirst sketch in the general form with a light and flowing 
stroke, and without attention 1o details,” said Mr. Blyth, 
illustrating these directions by waving his hand gracefully 
about his own person. “Then measure with the eye, assisted 
occasionally by the poricrayon, the proportion of the parts. 
Then put dots on ne paper; a dot where his head comes ; 
another dot where his elbows and knees come, and so forth. 
Then strike it all in boldly—it’s impossible to give you better 
advice than that—strike it in, Zack; strike it in boldly !” 

“Here goes at his head and shoulders to begin with,” said 
Zack, taking one comprehensive and confident look at the 
Dying Gladiator, and drawing a huge half circle, with a pre- 
liminary flourish of his hand on the paper. “Oh, confound it, 
I’ve broken the chalk !” 

“Of course you have,” retorted Valentine. “Take another 
bit; the Academy grants supplementary chalk to ignorant 
students, who dig their lines on the paper, instead of drawing 
them. Now, break off a bit of that bread-crumb, and rub out 
what you have done. ‘ Buy a penny loaf, and rub it all out,’ 
as Mr. Fuseli once said to me in the Schools of the Royal Aca- 
demy, when I showed him my first drawing, and was exces- 
sively conceited about it.” 

“T remember,” said Mrs. Blyth, “when my father was 
working at his great engraving, from Mr. Scumble’s picture 
of the ‘Fair Gleaner Surprised,’ that he used often to say 
bow much harder his art was than drawing, because you 
couldn’t rub out a false line on OEper, like you could on 
ae ha We all thought he never would get that print done, 

eused to groan over it so in the front drawing-room, where 
he was then at work. And the publishers paid him infamously, 
ai: in bills, which he had to get discounted; and the peop 
-who gave him the money cheated him. My mother said if 
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served him right for being always su imprudent; which I 
thought very hard on him, and 1 took his part—so harassed 
too as he was by the tradespeople at that time.” 

“T can feel for him, my love,” said Valentine, pointing a 
piece of chalk for Zack. “The tradespeople have harassed 
me—not because I could not pay them certainly, but because 
I could not add up their bills. Never owe any man enough, 
Zack, to give him the chance of punishing you for being 
in his debt, with a sum to do in simple addition. At the time 
when I had bills (go on with your drawing; you can listen, 
and draw too), I used, of course, to think it necessary to check 
the tradespeople, and see that their Total was right. You will 
hardly believe me, but I don’t remember ever making the sum 
what the shop made it, on more than about three occasions, 
And, what was worse, if I tried a second time, I could not 
even get it to agree wilh what I had made it myself the first 
time. Thank Heaven, I’ve no difficulties of that sort to 
grapple with now! Aas aye paid for the moment it 
comes in. If the butcher hands a leg of mutton to the cook 
over the airey railings, the cook hands him back six and nine 
—or whatever it is—and takes his bill and receipt. I eat my 
dinners now, with the blessed conviction that they won’t all 
disagree with me in an arithmetical point of view at the end of 
the year. What are you stopping and scratching your head 
for in that way ?” 

“ Tt’s no use,” replied Zack ; “I’ve tried it a dozen times, and 
I find I can’t draw a Gladiator’s nose.” 

“Can't!” cried Mr. Blyth, “what do you mean by applying 
the word ‘ can’t’ to any process of art in my presence ? fthere 
that’s the line of the Gladiator’s nose. Go over it yourself 
with this fresh piece of chalk. No; wait a minute. Come 
here first, and see how Madonna is striking in the figure; the 
front view of it, remember, which is the most difficult. She 
hasn’t worked as fast as usual, though. Do you find your view 
of the model a little too much for you, my love?” continued 
Valentine, transferring the last words io his fingers, to com- 
municate them to Madonna. 

She shook her head in answer. It was not the difficulty of 
drawing from the cast before her, but the difficulty of drawin 
at all, which was retarding hor progress. Her thoughts woul 
wander to the copy of the Venus de Medici that was hidden 
under Mrs. Blyth’s coverlid; would vibrate between trembling 
eagerness to see it presented without longer delay, and ground- 

8 apprehension bast Zack might, after all, not remember it, 
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thoughts wandered, so her eyes followed them. Now she stole 
an anxious, inquiring look at Mrs. Blyth, to see if her hand 
was straying towards the hidden drawing. Now she glanced 
shyly at Zack—only by moments at a time, and only when he 
was hardest at work with his port-crayon—to assure herself 
that he was always in the same good humour, and likely to re- 
ceive her little present kindly, and with some appearance of 
being pleased to see what pains she had taken with it. In this 
wa ses attention wandered incessantly from her employment ; 
and thus it was that she made so much less progress than usual, 
and caused Mr. Blyth to suspect that the task he had set her 
was almost beyond her abilities. 

“Splendid beginning, isn’t itr” said Zack, looking over her 
drawing. “I defy the whole Royal Academy to equal it,” con- 
tinued the young gentleman, scrawling this uncompromising 
expression of opinion on the blank space at the bottom ot 
Madonna’s drawing, and signing his name with a magnificent 
flourish at the end. 

His arm touched her shoulder while he wrote. She coloured 
a little, and glanced at him, playfully affectine to look very 
proud of his sentence of approval—then hurriedly resumed her 
drawing as their eyes met. He was sent back to his place b 
Valentine before he could write anything more. She ta 
some of the bread-crumb near her to rub out what he had 
written—hesitated as her hand approached the lines—coloured 
nore deeply than before, and went on with her drawing, leaving 
the letters beneath it to remain just as young Thorpe had raced 
them. 

“7 shall never be able to draw as well as she does,” said 
Zack, looking at the little he had done with a groan of despair. 
“The fact is, I don’t think drawing’s my forte. It’s colour, 
depend upon it. Only wait till 1 come to that; and see how 
l’li lay on the paint! Didn’t you find drawing infernally difli- 
cult, Blyth, when you first began P” 

“T find it difficult still, Master Zack,” replied Mr. Blyth. 
“ Art wouldn’t be the glorious thing it is, if it wasn’t all diffi. 
culty from beginning to end; if it didn’t force out all the fine 
points in a inan’s character as soon as he takes to it. Just 
eight o’clock,’ continued Valentine, looking at his watch. 
“Put down your drawing-boards for the present. 1 pronounce 
the sitting of this cere Wes be suspended till after tea,” 

“Valentine, dear,” said Mrs. Blyth, smiling mysteriously, as 
she slipped her hand under the coverlid of the couch, “1 can’t 
get Madonna to look at me, and I want her here. Will you 
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“ Certainly, my love,” returned Mr. Blyth, obeying the re- 
quest. “You have a double claim on my services to-night, for 
you have shown yourself the most promising of my pupils. 
Come here, Zack, and see what Mrs. Blyth has done. The 
best drawing of the evening—just what 1 thought it would be 
~—the best drawing of the evening!” 

Zack, who had been yawning disconsolately over his own 
copy, with his fists stuck into his checks, and his elbows on his 
knees, bustled up to the couch directly. As he approached, 
Madonna tried to get back to her former position at the fire- 
place, but was prevented by Mrs. Blyth, who kept tight hold 
of her hand. Just then, Zack fiaed his eyes on her and increased 
her confusion. 

“She looks prettier than ever to-night, don’t she, Mrs. 
Blyth ?” he said, sitting down and yawning again. “TI always 
like her best when her eyes brighten up and look twenty dif- 
ferent ways in a minute, just as they’re doing now. She may 
not be so like Raphacl’s pictures at such times, 1 dare say 
(here he yawned once more); but fur my part—What’s she 
wanting to get away for? And what are you laughing about, 
Mrs. Blyth? 1 say, Valentine, there’s some joke going on 
here between the ladies!” 

“Do you remember this, Zack?” asked Mrs. Blyth, tighten- 
ing her hold of Madonua with one hand, and producing the 
framed drawing of the Venus de’ Medici with the other. 

“ Madouna’s copy from my bust of the Venus!” cried Valen- 
tine, interposing with his usual readiness, aud skipping forward 
with his accustomed alacrity. 

“Madonna’s copy from Blyth’s bust of the Venus,” echoed 
Zack, coolly; his slippery memory not having preserved the 
slightest recollection of the drawing at first sight of it. 

“Dear me! how nicely it’s framed, and how beautifully she 
has finished it!” pursued Valeutine, geutly patting Madonna’s 
shoulder, in token of his high approval and adiiration. 

“Very niccly framed, and beautifully finished, as you say, 
Blyth,” glibly repeated Zack, rising from his chair, and looking 
rather perplexed, as he noticed the expression with which Mrs, 
Blyth was regarding him. 

“But who gut it framed?” asked Valentine. “She would 
never have any of her drawings framed before. I don’t under- 
stand what it ail means.” 

“No more do I,” said Zack, dropping back into his chair in 
lazy astonishment. “1s it some riddle, Mrs. BlythP Some- 
thine abont whv is Madonna like the Venus de’ Medici, eh? 
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any plaster face that ever was made. Your face beats Venus’s 
hollow,” continued Zack, communicating this bluntly sincere 
compliment to Madonna by the signs of the deaf and dumb 
alphabet. 

She smiled as she watched the motion of his fingers—per- 
haps at his mistakes, for he made two in expressing one short 
sentence of five words—perhaps at the compliment, homely as 
1b was. 

“Oh, you men, how dreadfully stupid you are sometimes 
exclaimed Mrs. Blyth. “ Why, Valentine, dear, it’s the easiest 
thing in the world to guess what she has had the drawing 
framed for. To make it a present to somebody, of course! 
And who does she mean to give it to ?” 

“Ah! who indeed ?” interrupted Zack, sliding down cosily 
in bis cltair, resting his head on the back rail, and spreading his 
legs out before him at full stretch. 

“T have a great mind to throw the drawing at your head, 
instead of giving it to you!” cried Mrs. Blyth, losing all 
patience. 

“You don’t mean to say the drawing’s a present to me!” 
exclaimed Zack, starting from his chair with one prodigious 
jump of astonishment. 

“You deserve to have your ears well boxed for not having 
guessed that it was long ago!” retorted Mra. Blyth. “ Have 
you forgotten how you praised that very drawing, when you 
saw it begun in the studio? Didn’t you tell Madonna——” 

“Qh! the dear, good, generous, jolly little soul!” cried 
Zack, snatching up the drawing from the couch, as the truth 
burst upon him at last in a flash of conviction. “Tell her on 
your fingers, Mrs. Blyth, how proud I am of my present. I 
can’t do it with mine, because I can’t let go of the drawing. 
Here, look here !—make her look here, and sce how I like it!" 
And Zack hugged the copy of the Venus de’ Medici to his 
waistcoat, by way of showing how highly he prized it. 

At this outburst of sentimental eee Madonna raised 
her head and glanced at young Thorpe. Her face, downcast, 
anxious, and averted even from Mrs. Blyth’s eyes during the 
last few minutes (as if she had guessed every word that coild 
pain her, out of all that had been said in her presence), now 
brightened again with pleasure as she looked up—with inng. 
cent, childish pleasure, that affected no reserve, dreaded no 
misconstruction, foreboded no disappointment. Her eyea, 
turning quickly from Zack, and appealing gaily to Valentine 
beamed with triumph when he pointed to the drawing, an 
smilingly raised his hands im astonishment, as a sien that he 
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had been pleasantly surprised by the presentation of her draw- 
ing to his new pupil. Mrs. Blyth felt the hand which she 
still held in hers, and which had hitherto trembled a little from 
time to time, grow steady and warm in her grasp, and dropped 
it. There was no fear that Madonna would now leave the side 
of the couch and steal away by herself to the fireplace. 

“Go on, Mrs. Blyth—you never make mistakes in talking 
on your fingers, and I always do—go on, please, and tell her 
how much I thank her,” continued Zack, holding out the 
drawing at arm’s length, and looking at it with his head on 
one side, by way of imitating Valentine’s manner of studying 
his own pictures. “Tell her Vil take such care of it as I 
never took of anything before in my life. Tell her I'll hang 
it up in my bed-room, where I can see it every morning as 
soon a8 J wake. Have you told her that ?—or shall I write it 
on her slate? Hullo! here comes the tea. And, by heavens, 
a whole bagful of muffins! What!!! the kitchen fire’s too 
black to toast them. J°’l/ undertake the whole lot in the draw- 
ing academy. Here, Patty, give us the toasting-fork: I’m 
going to begin. I never saw such a splendid fire for toasting 
muffins before in my life! Rum-dum-diddy-iddy-dum-dee, 
dum-diddy-iddy-dum !” And Zack fell on his knees at the 
fire-place, humming “ Rule Britannia,” and toasting his first 
muffin in triumph; utterly forgetting that he had left Madon- 
na’s drawing lying neglected, with its face downwards, on the 
end of Mrs. Blyth’s couch. 

Valentine, who in the innocence of his heart suspected no- 
thing, burst out laughimg at this new specimen of Zack’s inve- 
terate flightiness. His kind instincts, however, guided his 
hand at the same moment to the drawing. He took it up 
carefully, and placed it on a low bookcase at the oppostte side 
of the room. If any increase had been possible in his wife’s 
affection for him, she would have loved him better than ever at 
the moment when he performed that one little action. 

As-her husband removed the drawing, Mrs. Blyth looked at 
Madonna. - The poor girl stood shrinking close to the couch, 
with her hands c haped tightly together in front of her, and 
with no trace of their natural lovely colour left on her cheeks. 
Her eyes followed Valentine listlessly to the bookcase, then 
turned towards Zack, not reproachfully nor angrily—not eyen 
tearfully—but again with that same look of patient sadness, 
of gentle resignation to sorrow, which used to mark their, ex- 
pression so tenderly in the days of her bondage among the 
mountebanks of the travelling circus. So she stood, looki 
towards the fireplace and the kneeling at it. bearing her 
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new disappointment just as she had borne many a former mor- 
tification that had tried her sorely whilc she was yet a little 
child. How carefully she had laboured at that neglected draw- 
ing in the secresy of her own room! How happy she had been 
in anticipating the moment when it would be given to young 
Thorpe ; in imagining what he would say on receiving it, and 
how he would communicate his thanks to her; in wondering 
what he would do with it when he got it: where he would 
hang it, and whether he would often look at his present after 
he had got used to seeing it on the wall! Thoughts such as 
these had made the moment of presenting that drawing the 
moment of a great event in her life—and there it was now, 
placed on one side by other hands than the hands into which 
it had been given; laid down carelessly atthe mere entrance of 
a servant with a tea-tray; neglected for the childish pleasure 
of kneeling on the hearth-rug, and toasting a muftin at a clear 
coal-fire ! . 

Mrs. Blyth’s generous, impulsive nature, and sensitively- 
tempered affection for her adopted child, impelled her to take 
instant and not very merciful notice of Zack’s unpardonable 
thoughtlessness. Her face flushed, her dark eyes sparkled, as 
she turned quickly on her couch towards the fire-place. But, 
before she could utter a word, Madonna’s hand was on her lips, 
and Madonna’s eyes were fixed with a terrified, imploring ex- 
ease on her face. The next instant, the girl’s trembling 
ingers rapidly signed these words :— 

“Pray—pray don’t say anything! I would not have you 
speak to him just now for the world!” 

Mrs. Blyth hesitated, and looked towards her husband; but 
he was away at the other end of the room, amusing himself 

rofessionally by casting the drapery of the window-curtaing 
hiches and thither into all sorts of picturesque folds. She 
looked next at Zack. Just at that moment he was turning his 
muffin and singing louder than ever. The temptation to startle 
him out of his provoking gaicty by a good sharp reproof was 
almost too strong to be resisted; but Mrs. Blyth forced herself 
to resist it, neverthcless, for Madonna’s sake. She did not, 
however, communicate with the girl, either by signs or writing, 
until she had settled herself again in her former position ; then 
her fingers expressed these sentences of reply :— 

“If you promise not to let his thoughtlessness distress you, 
my love, I promise not te speak to him about it. Do you 
agree to that bargain? If you do, give me a kiss.” 

Madonna only paused to repress asigh that was just stealin 
from her. before ie gave the required pledge. Her cheeks di 
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not recover their colour, nor her lips the smile that had been 

laying on them earlier in the evening; but she arranged Mrs. 
Blyth’s pillow even more carefully than usual, before she left 
the couch, and went away to perform as neatly and prettily as 
ever, her own little household duty of making the tea. ' 

Zack, entirely unconscious of having given pain to one lady 
and cause of anger to another, had got on to his second muffin, 
and had changed his accompanying song from “ Rule Britan- 
nia” to the “ Lass o’ Gowrie,” when the hollow, ringing sound 
of rapidly-running wheels penetrated into the room from the 
frosty road outside; advancing nearer and nearer, and then 
suddenly ceasing opposite Mr. Blyth’s own door. 

“Dear me!—surely that’s at our gate,” exclaimed Valen- 
tine; “who can he coming to see us so late, on such a cold 
night as this? And in a carriage, too !” 

“It’s a cab, by the rattling of the wheels, and it brings us 
the ‘Lass o’ Gowrie,’”’ sang Zack, combining the original text 
of his song, and the suggestion of a possible visitor, in his 
concluding words. 

“ Do leave off singing nonsense out of tune, and let us listen 
when the door opens,” said Mrs. Blyth, glad to seize the 
slightest opportunity of administering the smallest reproof to 
Zack. 

“ Suppose it should be Mr. Gimble, come to deal at last for 
that picture of mine that he has talked of buying so long,” 
exclaimed Valentine. 

“Suppose it should be my father!” cried Zack, suddenly 
turning round on his knees with avery blank face. “Or that 
infernal old Yollop, with his gooseberry eyes and his hands 
full of tracts. They’re both of them quite equal to coming 
after me and spoiling my pleasure here, just as they spoil it 
everywhere clse.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Blyth. “ The visitor has come in, who- 
ever it is. It can’t be Mr. Gimble, Valentine; he always 
runs up two stairs at a time.” 

“ And this is one of the heavy-weights. Not an ounce less 
than sixteen stone, Ishould say, by the step,” remarked Zack, 
letting his muffin burn while he listened. 

“It can’t be that tiresome old Lady Brambledown come to 
Worry you again about altering her picture,” said Mra. 

“Stop! surely it isn’t——” began Valentine. But before 
he could say another word, the door opened ; and, to the utter 
amazement of everybody but the poor girl whose ear no voice 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE BREWING OF THE STORM. 


Tz had lavishly added to Mrs. Peckover’s size, but had 
generously taken little or nothing from her in exchange. Her 
hair had certainly turned grey since the period when Valentine 
first met her at the circus; but the good-humoured face be- 
neath was just as hearty to look at now, as ever it had been in 
former days. Her checks had ruddily expanded; her chin 
had passed from the double to the triple stage of jovial de- 
velopment—any faint traces of a waist which she might 
formerly have a area were utterly obhterated—but it was 
aca) evident, to judge only from the manner of her 

ustling entry into Mrs. Blyth’s room, that her active dis- 
position had lost nothing of its early energy, and could still 
gaily defy all corporeal obstructions to the very last. 

odding and smiling at Mr. and Mrs. Blyth, and Zack, till 

her vast country bonnet trembled aguishly on her head, the 
good woman advanced, shaking every moveable object in the 
room, straight to the tea-table, and enfolded Madonna in her 
capacious arms. The girl’s light figure seemed to disappear 
in a smothering circumambient mass of bonnet mbbons and 
unintelligible drapery, as Mrs. Peckover saluted her with a 
rattling fre of kisses, the report of which was audible above 
the voluble talking of Mr. Bh 
of Zack. 

“Tl tell you all about how I came here directly, sir; only 1 
couldn’t help saying how-d’ye-do in the old way to little Mary 
to begin with,” said Mrs. Peckover apologetically. It had 
been found impossible to prevail on her to change the familiar 
name of “little Mary,” which she had pronounced so often 
and so fondly in past years, for the name which had super- 
seded it in Valentine’s house. The truth was, that this worthy 
creature knew nothing whatever about Raphael; and, con- 
sidering “ Madonna” to be an outlandish foreign word inti- 
mately connected with Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot, 
firmly believed that no respectable Englishwoman ought to 
‘compromise her character by attempting to pronounce it. 

“Vl tell you, sir—TI’ll tell you directly why I’ve come to 
London,” repeated Mra. Peckover, backing majestically from 
the tea-table, and rolling round easily on her own axis in the 
direction of the couch, to ask for the fullest particulars of the 


yth and the boisterous laughter 
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“Much better, my good friend—much better,” was the cheer- 
fol answer ; “but do tell us (we are so glad to see you!) how 
you came to surprise us all in this way ?” 

“Well, ma’am,” began Mrs. Peckover, “it’s almost as great 
a surprise to me to be in London, as it is ——Be quiet, young 
Good-for-Nothing ; I won’t even shake hands with hs wf you 
don’t behave yourself!” These last words she addressed to 
Zack, whose favourite joke it had always been, from the day of 
their first acquaintance at Valcntine’s house, to pretend to be 
violently in love with her. Ife was now standing with his 
arms wide open, the toasting-fork in one hand and the muffin 
he had burnt in the other, trying to look languishing, and en- 
treating Mrs. Peckover io give him a hiss. 

“When you know how to toast a muffin properly, p’raps I 
may give you one,” said she, chuckling as triumphantly over 
her own small retort as if she had been a professed wit. ‘ Do, 
Mr. Blyth, sir, please to keep him quiet, or I shan’t be able to 
get on with a single word of what I’ve got to say. Well, 
you see, ma’am, Doctor Joyce——” 

“ How is he?” interrupted Valentine, handing Mrs. Peck- 
over a cup of tea. 

“ He’s the best gentleman in the world, sir, but he will have 
his glass of port after dinner; and the end of it is, he’s laid up 
again with the gout.” 

‘“‘ And Mrs. Joyce P” 

“ Laid up too, sir—it’s a dreadful sick house at the Rectory 
—laid up with the inferlenzer.”’ 

“ Have any of the children caught the influenza too ?” asked 
Mrs. Blyth. “I hope not.” 

“ No, ma’am, they’re all nicely, except the youngest; and it’s 
on account of her—don’t you remember her, sir, growing 
80 fast, when you was last at the Rectory ?—that I’m up in 
London.” 

“Ts the child ill P” asked Valentine anxiously. ‘She’s such 
a picturesque little creature, Lavvie! I long to paint her.” 

“Ym afraid, sir, she’ not fit to be put into a picter now,” 
said Mrs. Peckover. “Mrs. Joyce is in sad thouble about her, 

sbecause of one of her shoulders which has growed out somehow. 
The doctor at Rubbleford don’t doubt but what it may be got 
right again; but he said she ought to be shown to some great 
London doctor as soon as possible. So, neither her papa nor 
her mamma being able to take “er up to her aunt’s house, they 
trusted her tome. As you know, sir, ever since Doctor Joyce 
got my husband that situation at Rubbleford, I’ve been about 
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and all that :—and Miss Lucy being used to me, we come alon 
together in the railroad quite pleasant and comfortable. Twas 
glad enough, you may be sure, of the chance of getting h 
after not having seen little Mary for so Jong. So I just | 
Miss Lucy at her aunt’s, where they were very kind, and 
wanted me to stop all night. But I told them that, thanks to 
your goodness, I always had a bed here when I was in London; 
aid I took the cab on, after sceing the little girl safe and 
comfortable up-stairs. That’s the whole story of how I come 
to surprise you in this way, ma’am,—and now I'll finish my tea.” 

Having got to the bottom of her cup, and to the end of a 
mufin amorously presented to her by the incorrigible Zack, 
Mrs. Peckover had leisure to turn again to Madonna; who, 
having relieved her of her bonnet and shawl, was now sitting 
close at her side. 

“T didn’t think she was looking quite so well as usual, when 
I first come in,” said Mrs. Peckover, patting the girl’s cheek 
with her chubby fingers ; “but she seems to have brightened up 
again now.” (This was true: the sad stillness had left Ma- 
donna’s face, at sight of the friend and mother of her early 
days.) ‘ Perhaps she’s been sticking a little too close to her 
drawing latel - 

“ By the bye, talking of drawings, what’s become of my 
drawing ?” cricd Zack, suddenly recalled for the first time to 
the remembrance of Madonna’s gift. 

“Dear ine!” pursued Mrs. Peckover, looking towards the 
three drawing-hoards, which had been placed together reund 
the pedestal of the cast; “are all those little Mary’s doings P 
She’s cleverer at it, I suppose, by this time, than ever. 
Ah, Lord! what an old woman I feel, when I think of the 
many years ago a 

“Come and look at what she has done to-night,” interrupted 
Valentine, taking Mrs. Peckover by the arm, and pressing it 
very significantly as he glanced at the part of the table whare 
young Thorpe was sitting. 

“My drawing—where’s my drawing?” repeated Zack. “Who 
ut it away when tea camein? Oh, there it is, all safe on the 
ookcase.” 

“J congratulate you, sir, on having succeeded at last in raw 
membering that there is such a thing in the world as Madonna's 
present,” said Mrs. Blyth sarcastically. 

Zack looked up bewildered from his tea, and asked directly 
what those words meant. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mrs. Blyth in the same tone, “they’ta 
not worth explaining, Did you ever hear of a young gentierd st 
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who thought more of a plate of muffins than of a lady's gift P 
I dare say not! J never did. It’s too ridiculously improbable 
to be true, isn’t it? There! don’t speak to me; I've gota 
book here that I want to finish. No, it’s no use; I shan’t say 
another word.” 

“What have I done that’s wrong?” asked Zack, looking 
piteously perplexed as he began to suspect that he had com- 
mitted some unpardonable mistake earlier in the evening. “TI 
know I burnt a muffin; but what has that got to do with Ma- 
donna’s parte to me?” (Mrs. Blyth shook her head; and, 
opening her book, became quite absorbed over it in a moment.) 
“Didn't I thank her properly for it? I’m sure I meant to.” 
(Here he stopped; but Mrs. Blyth took no notice of him.) 
“T suppose I’ve got myself intosome scrape? Make as much 
fun as you like about it; but tell me what itis. You won’t? 
Then 11] find out all about it from Madonna. She knows, of 
course; and she'll tell me. Look here, Mrs. Blyth; I’m not 
going to get up till she’s told me everything.” And Zack, 
with a comic gesture of entreaty, dropped on his knees by Ma- 
donna’s chair ; preventing her from leaving it, which she tried 
todo, by taking immediate possession of the slate that hung at 
her side. 

While young Thorpe was scribbling questions, protestations, 
and extravagances of every kind, in rapid succession, on the 
slate ; and while Madonna, her face_half smiling, half tearful, 
as she felt that he was looking up at it—was reading what he 
wrote, irying hard, at first, not to believe in him 100 easily 
when he scribbled an explanation, and not to look down on him 
too leniently when he followed it up by an entreaty ; and ending 
at last, in defiance of Mrs. Blyth’s private signs to the contrary, 
in forgiving his carelessness, and letting him take her hand 
again as usual, in token that she was sincere,—while this little 
scene of the home drama was proceeding at one end of the 
room, a scene of another kind—a dialogue in mysterious whis 

ers—was in full progress between Mr. Blyth and his visitor 
rom the country, at the other. 

Time had in no respect lessened Valentine’s morbid anxiety 
about the strict concealment of every circumstance attending 
Mrs. Peckover’s first connection with Madonna, and Madonna’s 
mother. The years that had now passed and left him in un. 
disputed possession of his adopted child, had not diminished 
that exceas of caution in keeping secret all the little that was 
known of her earl history, which had even im hnti to 
pledge Doctor and Mrs. Joyce never to mention in public ayy 
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in the circus was still a recent event. It was charactemstic of 
the happy peculiarity of her disposition that the days of suffer- 
Ing and affliction, and the after-period of hard taska in publie, 
with which cards were connected in her case, never seemed to 
recur to her remembrance painfully when she saw them in later 
life. The pleasanter associations which belonged to them, and 
which reminded her of homely kindness that had soothed her 
in pain, and self-denying aeection that had consoled her in 
sorrow, were the associations instinctively dwelt on by her 
heart to the exclusion of all others. 

To Mrs. Blyth’s great astonishment, Zack, for full ten 
minutes, required no keeping in order whatever while the rest 
were playing at cards. It was the most marvellous of human 
phenomena, but there he certainly was, standing quietly by the 
fireplace with the drawing in his hand, actually thinking! Mrs. 
Blyth’s amazement at this unexampled change in his manner 
so completely overcame her, that she fairly laid down her book 
to look at him. He noticed the action, and approached the 
couch directly. 

“That's right,” he said; “don’t read any more. I want to 
have a serious consultation with you.” 

First a visit from Mrs. Peckover, then a serious consultation 
with Zack. This is a night of wonders!—thought Mrs. Blyth. 

“T’ye made it all right with Madonna,” Zack continued. 
“She don’t think a bit the worse of me because I went on like 
a fool about the muffins at tea-time. But that’s not what I 
ia to talk about now. it’s a sort of secret. In the first 

ac f, So 
ue Do you usually mention your secrets in a voice that every- 
body can hear?” asked Mrs. Blyth, laughing. 

“Oh, never mind about that,” he replied. not lowering his 
tone in the least ; “it’s only a secret from Madonna, and we 
ean talk before her, poor little soul, just as if she wasn’t in the 
room. Now this is the thing: she’s made me a present, and I 
think I ought to show my gratitude by making her another in 
return.” (He resumed his ordinary manner as he warmed 
with the subject, and began to walk up and down the room in 
his usual flighty way.) “ Well, I have been thinking what 
the present ought to be—something pretty, of course. I can’t 
do her a drawing worth a farthing ; and even if I could—” 

“Suppose you come here and sit down, Zack,” interposed 
Mrs. Blyth. “While you are wandering backwards and for- 
wards in that way before the card-table, you take Madonna's 
aticntion off the game.” 
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close by her, and carrying her drawing with him wherever he 
weht—as if he prized it too much to be willing to put it down 
— without feeling gratified in more than one of the innocent 
little vanities of her sex, without looking after him much too 
often to be Pe, alive to the interests of her game ? 

Yack took Mrs. Blyth’s advice, and sat down by her, with 
his back towards the cribbage players. 

“Well, the question is, What present am I to give her?” he 
went on. “I’ve been twisting and turning it over in my mind, 
and the long and the short of 1t is—” 

(“ Fifteen two, fifteen four, and a pair’s six,” said Valentine, 
reckoning up the tricks he had in his hand at that moment.) 

“ Did you ever notice that she has a particularly pretty hand 
and arm?” proceeded Zack, somewhat evasively. “I’m rather 
a judge of these things myself; and of all the other girls I ever 
saw—”’ 

“ Never mind about other girls,” said Mrs, Blyth. “Tell me 
what you mean to give Madonna” 

(“Two for his heels,” cried Mrs. Peckover, turning up a 
knave with great glee.) 

“T mean to give her a Bracelet,” said Zack. 

Valentine looked up quickly from-the card table. 

(“ Play, please sir,” said Mrs. Pechover; “little Mary's 
waiting for you.” 

“Well, Zack,” rejoined Mrs, Blyth, “your idea of returning 
& present only errs on the side of generosity. I should recom- 
mend something less costly. Don’t you know that it’s one of 
Madonna’s oddities not to care about jewelry? She might 
have bought herself a bracelet long ago, out of her own savings, 
if trinkets had been things to tempt her.” 

“Wait a bit, Mrs. Blyth,” said Zack, “ you haven’t heard the 
best of my notion yet: all the pith and marrow of it has got to 
come. The bracelet J mean to give her is one that she will prize 
to the day of her death, or she’s not theaffectionate, warm-hearted 
girl I take her for. What do you think of a bracelet that 
reminds her of you and Valentine, and jolly old Peck there— 
and a little of me, too, which I hope won’t make her think the 
worse of it. I’ve got a design against all your heads,” he 
continued, imitating the cutting action of a pair of scissors with 
two of his fingers, and raising his voice in high triumph. “It’s 
& splendid ideas Imean to give Madonna a Hair Bracelet!” 

8. Peckover and Mr. Blyth started back in their chairs, 
and stared at each other as amazedly as if Zack’s last words 
had sprung from a charged battery, and had struck them both 
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“ Of all the things in the world, how came he ever to thmk 
of giving her'that!” ejaculated Mrs. Peckover under her breath ; 
her memory reverting, while she spoke, to the mournful day 
when strangers had searched the body of Madonna’s mother, 
and had found the Hair Bracelet hidden away in a corner of 
the dead woman’s pocket. 

“Hush! let’s go on with the game,” said Valentine. He, 
too, was thinking of the Hair Bracelet—thinking of it as it now 
lay locked up in his bureau down stairs, remembering how he 
would fain have destroyed it years ago, but that his conscience 
and sense of honour forbade him; pondering on the fatal dis- 
coveries to which, by bare possibility, it might yet lead, if ever 
it should fall into strangers’ hands. 

“A Hair Bracelet,” continued Zack, quite unconscious of 
the effect he was producing on two of the card-players behind 
him ; “ and such hair, too, as I mean it to be made of !—Why, 
Madonna will think it more precious than all the diamonds in 
the world. I defy anybody to have hit on a better idea of the 
sort of present she’s sure to like ; it’s elegant and appropriate, 
and all that sort of thing—isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, yes! very nice and pretty indeed,” replied Mrs. Blyth, 
rather abeitts and confusedly. She knew as much of Ma- 
donna’s history as her husband did; and was wondering what 
he would think of the present which young Thorpe proposed 
giving to their adopted child. 

“The thing I want most to know,” said Zack, “is what you 
think would te the best pattern for the bracelet. There will 
be two kinds of hair in it, which can be made into any shape, 
of course—your hair and Mrs. Peckover’s.” 

(“ Not a morsel of my hair shall go towards the bracelet!’ 
muttered Mrs. Peckover, who was listening to what was said, 
while she went on playing.) 

“The difficult hair to bring in, will be mine and Valen- 
tine’s,” pursued Zack. “ Mine’s long enough, to be sure; I 
ought to have got it cut a month ago; but it’s so stiff and 
eurly ; and Blyth keeps his cropped so short—I don’t see what 
they can do with it (do you?), unless they make rings, or 
stars, or knobs, or something stumpy, in-the way of a cross 
pattern of it,” 

“The people at the shop will know best,” said Mrs. Blyth, 
resolving to proceed cautiously. 

“One thing I’m determined on, though, beforehand,” cried 
Zack,— the clasp. The clasp shall be » serpent, with tur- 
quoise eyes, and a carbunele tail; and all our initials scored up 
somehow on his scales. Won't that be splendid? I shoul: « 
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(“You shall never fire it to her, if J can help it,” grum- 
bled Mrs. Peckover, still soliloquising under her breath. “If 
anything in thia world can bring her ill-luck, it will be a Hair 
Bracelet !’’) 
These last words were spoken with perfect seriousness; for 
they were the result of the strongest superstitious conviction. 
rom the time when the Hair Bracelet was found on Ma- 
donna’s mother, Mrs. Peckover had persuaded herself—not 
unnaturally, in the absence of any information to the contrary— 
that it had been in some way connected with the ruin and 
shame which.had driven its anhas possessor forth as an out- 
cast, to dio amongst strangers. Ay believe, in consequence, 
that a Hair Bracelet had brought “ill-luck” to the mother, 
and to derive from that belief the conviction that a Hair 
Bracelet would therefore also bring “ill-luck” to the child, 
was a perfectly direct and inevitable deductive process to Mrs. 
Peckover’s superstitious mind. The motives which had for- 
merly influenced her to forbid her “ little Mary” ever to be- 
gin anything important on a Friday, or ever to imperil her 
prosperity by walking under a Jadder, were precisely the mo- 
tives by which she was now actuated in determining to prevent 
the presentation of young Thorpe’s ill-omened gift. 
though Valentine had only caught a word here and there, 
to guide him to the subject of Mrs. Peckover’s mutterings to 
herself while the game was going on, he guessed easily enough 
the general tenour of her thoughts, and suspected that she 
would, ere long, begin to talk louder than was at all desirable, 
if Zack proceeded much further with his present topic of con- 
versation. Accordingly, he took advantage of a pause in the 
game, and of a relapse into another restless fit of walking about 
the room on young Thorpe’s part, to approach his wife’s 
couch, as if he wanted to find something lying uear it, and to 
whisper to her, “Stop his talking any more about that present 
to Madonna; I'll tell you why auother time.” 
_ Mrs. Bi very readily and easily complied with this in- 
unction, telling Zack (with perfect truth) that she had 
een already a little too much excited by the events of the 
evening; and that she must put off all further listening or 
ing, on her part, till the next night, when she promised to 
advise him about the bracelet to the best of her power. 
He was, however, still too full of his subject to relinquish it 
“og | under no stronger influence than the influence of a po- 
lite hint. Having lost one listener in Mrs. Blyth, he baldly 
tried the experiment of inviting two others to replace heg, by 
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**T dare aay you have heard what I have been talking about 
to Mrs. Blyth pr he began. 

“Lord, Master Zack!” said Mrs. Peckover, “do you think 
we haven’t had something else to do here, besides listening to 
you? There, now, don’t talk to us, please, till we are done, or 

ou’ll throw us out altogether. Don’t, sir, on any account, 
ecause we are raving for money—sixpence a game.” 

Repelled on both sides, Zack was obliged to give way. He 
walked off to try and amuse himself at the book-case. Mrs. 
Peckover, with a very triumphant air, nodded and winked 
several times at Valentine across the table; desirmg, by these 
signs, to show him that she could not only be silent herself 
when the conversation was in danger of approaching a for- 
bidden subject, but could make other people hold their tongues 
too. 

The room was now perfectly quiet, and the game at cribbage 
proceeded ae enough, but not so pleasantly as usual on 
other occasions. Valentine did not regain his customary good 
spirits; and Mrs. Peckover relapsed into whispering discon- 
‘tentedly to herself—now and then looking towards the book- 

case, where young Thorpe was sitting sleepily, with a volume 
of engravings on his knee. It was, more or less, a relief to 
sverjboly when the supper-tray came up, and the cards were 
put away for the night. 

Zack, becoming quite lively again at the prospect of a little 
eating and drinking, tried to return to the dangerous subject of 
the Hair Bracelet; addressing himself, on this occasion, di- 
rectly to Valentine. He was interrupted, however, before he 
had spoken three words. Mr. Blyth suddenly remembered 
that he had an important communication of his own to make 
to young Thorpe. 

“Excuse me, Zack,” he said, “I have some news to tell 

ou, which Mrs. Peckover’s arrival drove out of my head; and 
which I must mention at once, while T have the opportunity. 
Both my pictures are done—what do you think of that ?— 
done, and in their frames. I settled the titles yesterday. The 
classical Jandscape is to be called ‘The Golden Age,’ which is 
a pretty poetical sort of name; and the figure-subject is to be 
eGolunbus in Sight of the New World;’ which is, I think, 
simple, affecting, and grand. Wait a minute! the best of it 
has yet to come. Iam going to exhibit both the pictures in 
the studio to my friends, and my friends’ friends, as early as 
Saturday next.” 

“You don't mean it!” exclaimed Zack. “Why, it’s only 
Januarv now: and vou always used to have your private view 
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of your own adr in April, just before they were sent inte 
the Academy Exhibition.” 

“ Ruite right,” interposed Valentine, “but I am going to 

@ a change this year. The fact is, I have got a job to do 
x4 the provinces, which will prevent me from having my pic- 
‘ture-show at the usual time. So I mean to haveit now. The 
cards of invitation are coming home from the printer’s to- 
morrow morning. I shall reserve a packet, of course, for you 
and your friends, when we see you to-morrow night.” 

Just as Mr. Blyth spoke those words, the clock on the man- 
tel-piece struck the half hour after ten. Having his own pri- 
vate reasons for continuing to preserve the appearance of per- 
fect obedience to his father’s domestic regulations, Zack rose at 
once to say good night, in order to insure being home before 
the house-door was bolted at eleven o’clock. This time he did 
not forget Madonna’s drawing; but, on the contrary, showed 
such unusual carefulness in tying his pockethandkerchief over 
the frame to preserve it from injury as he carried it through 
the streets, that she could not help—in the fearless innocence 
of her heart—unreservedly betraying to him, both by look and 
manner, how warmly she appreciated his anxiety for the safe 
oacrbsae of her gift. Never had the bright, kind young 
ace been lovelier in its artless happiness than it appeared at- 
the moment when she was shaking hands with Zack. 

Just as Valentine was about to follow his guest out of the 
room, Mrs Blyth called him back, reminding him that he had 
a cold, and begging him not to expose himself to the wintry 
night air by going down to the door. 

“But the servants must be going to bed by this time; 
and pomenony ought to fasten the bolts,’ remonstrated Mr. 
Blyth. 

eT go, sir,” said Mrs. Peckover, rising with extraordinary 
alacrity. “I'll see Master Zack out, and do up the door. 
Bless your heart! it’s no trouble to me. I’m always moving 
about at home from morning to night, to prevent myself get- 
ting fatter. Don’t say no, Mr. Blyth, unless you are afraid of 
trusting an old gossip iike me alone with your visitors.” 

The last noe were intended as a sarcasm, and were whis- 
pered into Vaientine’s ear. He understood the allusion to 
their private conversation togethcr easily enough; and felt 
that unless he let her have her own way without further con- 
test, he must risk offending an old friend by implying @ mia 
trust of her, which would be simply ridiculous, under the ¢ir- 
Cumstances in which they were placed. So, when his wife 
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nodded to him to take advantage of the offer just mado, he 
accepted. it forthwith. 

“ Now, I'll stop his giving Mary a Ifair Bracelet!” thought 
Mrs. Peckover, as she bustled out after young Thorpe, and 
closed the room door behind her. 

“Wait a bit, young gentleman,” she said, arresting his fur- 
ther progress on the first landmg. “Just leave off talking a 
minute, and Jet me speak. I’ve got something to say to you. 
Do you really mean to give Mary that Hair Bracelet ?” 

“Oho! then you did hear something at the card-table 
about it, after all?’ said Zack. “Mean? Of course I 
mean!” 

“ And you want to put some of my hair in it P” 

“To be sure I do! Madonna wouldn’t hike it without.” 

“Then you had better mako up your mind at once to give 
her some other present; for not one morsel of my hair shall 
you have. There now! what do you think of that?” 

“T don’t believe it, my old darling.” 

“ It’s true enough, I can tell you. Nota hair of my head 
shall you have.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Never mind why. I’ve got my own reasons.” 

“Very well: if you come to that, I’ve got my reasons for 
giving the bracelet ; and I mean to give it. If you won’t let 
any of your hair be plaited up along with the rest, it’s Ma- 
donna you will disappoint—not me.” 

Mrs, Peckover saw that she must change her tactics, or be 
defeated. 

“Don’t you be so dreadful obstinate, Master Zack, and I'll 
tell you the reason,” she said in an altered tone, leading the 
way lower down into the passage. “I don’t want you to give 
her a Hair Bracelet, because I believe it will bring ill-luck to 
her—there |” 

Zack burst out laughing. “Do you call that a reason P 
Who ever heard of a Hair Bracelet being an unlucky gift ?” 

At this moment, the door of Mrs. Blyth’s room opened. 

“ Anything wrong with the lock?” asked Valentine from 
above. He was rather surprised at the time that elapsed with- 
out his hearing the house-door shut. 

“All quite right, sir,” said Mrs. Peckover; adding in a 
whisper to Zack :—‘‘ Hush! don’t say a word |” 

“Don’t let him keep you in the cold with his nonsense,” 
said Valentine. 

“My nonsense!|—-—”” began Zack, indignantly. 
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“ He's going, sir,” interrupted Mra. Peckover. “1 shall be 
upstairs in a moment.” 

“ Come in, dear, pray! You're letting all the cold air into 
the room,” exclaimed the voice of Mrs. Blyth. 

The door of the room closed again. 

‘What are you driving at?” asked Zack, in extreme bewil- 
derment. 

“T only want you to give her some other present,” said 
Mrs. Peckover, in her most persuasive tones. “You may 
think it all a whim of mine, if you hke—I dare say I’m an old 
fool; but I don’t want you to give her a Hair Bracelet.” 

“A whim of yours!!!” repeated Zack, with a look which 
made Mrs. Peckover’s checks redden with rising indignation. 
“What! a woman at your time of life subject to whims! My 
darling Peckover, it won't do! My mind’s made up to give 
her the Hair Bracelet. Nothing in the world can stop me— 
except, of course, Madonna’s having a Hair Bracelet already, 
which I know she hasn’t.” 

“Oh! you know that, do you, you mischievous Imp? Then, 
for once in a way, you just know wrong!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Peckover, losing her temper altogether. 

“You don’t mean to say soP How very remarkable, to 
think of her having a Hair Bracelet already, and of my not 
knowing it!—Mrs. Peckover,” continued Zack, mimicking the 
tone and manner of his old clerical enemy, the Reverend Aaron 
Yollop, “what I am now about to say grieves me deeply ; but 
I have a solemn duty to discharge, and in the conscientious 
performance of that duty, I now unhesitatingly express my 
conviction that the remark you have just made is—a flam.” 

“Tt isn’t—Monkey!’ returned Mrs. Peckover, her anger 
aed boiling over, as she nodded her head vehemently in Zack’s 
ace, 

Just then, Valentine’s step became audible in the room 
above; first moving towards ile door, then suddenly retreat- 
ing from it, as if he had been called back. 

“T hay’n’t let out what I oughin’t, have I?” thought Mrs. 
Peckover ; calming down directly, when she heard the move- 
ment upstairs. 

“Oh, you stick to it, do you?” continued Zack. “It’s ra- 
ther odd, old lady, that Mrs, Blyth should have said pate | 
about this newly-discovered Hair Bracelet of yours while 
waa talking to her. But she doesn’t know, of course: and’ 
Valentine doesn’t know either, I suppose? By Jove! he’s 
not gone to bed yet: Ful run back, and ask him if Madonna 
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“ For God’s sake don’t!—don't say a word about it, or 
vou'll get me into dreadful trouble!” exclaimed Mrs. Peck- 
over, turning pale as she thought of possible consequences, and 
catching young Thorpe by the arm when he tried to pass her 
in the passage. o 

The step up stairs crossed the room again. 

“ Well, upon my life,” cried Zack, “of all the extraordinary 
old women !——”’ 

“Hush! he’s going to open the door this timc; he is 
indeed !” 

“ Never mind if he does; I won’t say anything,” whispered 
oung Thorpe, his natural good nature prompting him to relieve 
frs. Peckover’s distress, the moment he became convinced 

that it was genuine. 

“That’s @ good chap! that’s a dear good chap!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Peckover, squeezing Zack’s hand in a fervour of unbounded 
gratitude. 

The door of Mrs. Blyth’s room opened for the second time. 

“ He’s gone, sir; he’s gone at last!” cried Mrs, Peckover, 
shutting the house door on the parting guest with inhospitable 
rapidity, aud locking it with elaborate care and extraordinary 
noise. 

“JT must manage to make it all safe with master Zack to- 
morrow night ; though I don’t believe I have said a single word 
I oughtn’t to say,” thought she, slowly ascending the stairs. 
“But Mr. Blyth makes such fusses, and works himself into 
such fidgets about the poor thing being traced and taken away 
from him (which is all stuff and nonsense), that he would go 
half distracted if he knew what I said just now to master 
Zack. Not that it’s so much what I said to him, as what he 
made out somehow and said to me. But they’re so sharp, 
these young London a narcer are so awful sharp !” 

Here she stopped on the landing to recover her breath ; then 
whispered to herself, as she went on and approached Mr, 
Blyth’s door: 

* But one thing I’m determined on; little Mary shan't have 
that Hair Bracelet!” 


Even as Mrs. Peckover walked thinking all the way up-stairs, 
so did Zack walk wondering all the way home. 

What the deuce could these extraordinary remonstrances 
about his present to Madonna possibly mean? Was st not at 
least clear from Mrs. Peckover’s terror when he talked of 
asking Blyth whether Madonna really had a Hair Bracelet, 
that she had told the truth after all? And was it nob even 
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plainer still that she had let ont a secret in telling that truth, 
which Blyth must have ordered her to keep? hy keep it? 
Was this mysterious Hair Bracelet mixed up somehow witk 
the grand secret about Madonna’s past history, which Valentine 
had always kept from him and from everybody? Very hkely 
it was—but why cudgel his brains about what didn’t concern 
him? ‘Was it not—considering the fact, previously forgotten, 
that he had but fifteen shillings and threepence of disposa . 
money in the world—rather lucky than otherwise that Mrs. 
Peckover had taken it into her head to stop him from buying 
what he hadn’t the means of paying for? What other present 
could he buy for Madonna that was pretty, and cheap enough 
to suit the present state of his pocket? Would she like a 
thimble? or an almanack? or a pair of cuffs? or a pot of 
bear’s grease ? 

Here Zack suddenly paused in his mental interrogatories ; 
for he had arrived within sight of his home in Baregrove 
Square. 

A change passed over his handsome face: he frowned, and 
his colour deepened as he looked up at the light in his father’s 
window. 

“Tl slip out again to-night, and see life,” he muttered 
doggedly to himself, approaching the door. “The more I’m 
bullied at home, the oftener I'll go out on the sly.” 

This rebellious speech was occasioned by the recollection of 
a domestic scene, which had contributed, early that evening, to 
swell the list of the Tribulations of Zack. Mr. Thorpe had 
moral objections to Mr. Blyth’s profession, and moral doubts 
on the subject of Mr. Blyth himself—these last being 
strengthened by that gentleman’s own refusal to explain away 
the mystery which enveloped the birth and parentage of his 
adopted child. Asa necessary consequence, Mr. Thorpe con- 
sidered the painter to be no fit companion for a devout young 
man; and expressed, severely enough, his unmeasured surprise 
at ener se his son had accepted an invitation from a person 
of doubtful character. Zack’s rejoinder to his father’s reproof 
was decisive, if it was nothing else. He denied everything 
alleged or suggested against his friend’s reputation—lost his 
temper on being sharply rebuked for the “ indecent vehemence ” 
of his language—and left the paternal tea-table in defiance, to 

o and cultivate the Fine Arts in the doubtful company of Mr, 
pee Blyth. i addiag ee 
ust in time, sir,” said the page, grinning at his onng 
master as he opened the door. “ iteon the stroke of aR 
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perhaps advisable to report. The servant secured the lock 
and bolis, while he put his hat on the hall table, and lit his 
bedroom candle. 

* an * & * 

Rather more than an hour after this time—or, in other 
words, a little past midmght—the door opened again softly, 
and Zack appeared on the step, equipped for his nocturnal 
a at 

e hesitated, ashe put the key into the lock from outside, 
before he closed the door behind him. He had never done 
this on former occasions; he could not tell why he did it now. 
We are mysteries even to ourselves; and there are times when 
the Voices of the future that are in us, yet not ours, speak, 
and make the earthly part of us conscious of their presence. 
Ofienest our mortal sense feels that they are breaking their 
dread silence at those supreme moments of existence, when on 
the choice between two apparently trifling alternatives hangs 
suspended the whole future of a life. And thus it was now 
with the young man who stood on the threshold of his home, 
doubtful whether he should pursue or abandon the purpose 
which was then uppermost in his mind. On his choice between 
the two alternatives of going on, or going back—which the 
closing of a door would decide—depended the future of his 
life, and of other lives that were mingled with it. 

He waited a minute undecided, for the warning Voices 
within him were stronger than his own will: he waited, look- 
ing up thoughtfully at the starry loveliness of the winter's 
night—then closed the door behind him as softly as usual— 
hesitated again at the last step that led on to the pavement— 
and then fairly set forth from home, walking at a rapid pace 
through the streets. 

He was not, in his usual good spirits. He’felt no inclination 
to sing as was his wont, while passing through the fresh, frosty 
air: and he wondered why it was so. | 

The Voices were still speaking faintly and more faint! 
within him. But we must die before we can become immo 
as they are; and their language to us in this ‘ife is often ss wn 
unknown tongue. 


BOOK IL 


THE SEEKING. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN WITH THE BLACK SKULL-CAP. 


Tux Roman poet who, writing of vice, ascribed its influence 
entirely to the allurement of the fair disguises that it wore, 
and asserted that it only needed to be seen with the mask off 
to excite the hatred of all mankind, uttered a very plausible 
moral sentiment, which wants ncthing to recommend it to 
the admiration of posterity but seasoning of practical truth. 
Even in the most luxurious days of old Rome, it may safely be 
questioned whether vice could ever afford to disguise itself to 
win recruits, except from the wealthier classes of the population. 
But in these modern times it may be decidedly asserted as a 
fact, that vice, in accomplishing the vast majority of its seduc- 
tions, uses no disguise at all; appears impudently in its naked 
deformity ; and, instead of horrifying all beholders, in accord- 
ance with the prediction of the classical satirist, absolutely 
attracts a much more numerous congregation of worshippers 
than has ever yet been brought together by the divinest beauties 
that virtue can display for the allurement of mankind. 
That famous place of public amusement known, a few years 
ince, to the late-roaming youth of London by the name of the 
uggery, affords, amon ere of other instances which might 
cited, a notable example to refute the assertion of the ancient 
poet. The place was principally devoted to the exhibition ot 
Musical talent, and opened at a period of the night when the 
performances at the theatres were over. The orchestral arrange- 
‘ments were comprised in one bad piano, to which were occa 
‘onally added, by way of increasing the attractions, perform- 
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“ladies and gentlemen ;” and the one long room in which the 
performaness took place was simply furnished with a double 
row of benches, bearing troughs at their backs for the recep- 
tion of glasses of liquor. 

Innocence itself must have seen at a glance that the Snug- 
gery was an utterly vicious place. Vice never so much as 
thought of wearing any disguise here. No glimmer of wit 
played over the foul substance of the songs that were sung, 
and hid it in dazzle from too close observation. No relic of 
youth and freshness, no artfully-assumed innocence and viva- 
city, concealed the squalid deterioration of the worn-out human 
counterfeits which stood up to sing, and were coarsely painted 
and padded to look like fine women. Their fellow pertormers 
among the men were such sodden-faced blackguards as no 
shop-boy who applauded them at night would dare to walk out 
with in the morning. The place itself had as little of the al- 
lurement of elegance and beauty about it as the people. Here 
was no bright gilding on the ceiling—no charm of ornament, 
no comfort of construction even, in the furniture. Here were 
no viciously-attractive pictures on the walls—no enervating 
sweet odours in the atmosphere—no contrivances of ventilation 
to cleanse away the stench of bad tobacco-smoke and brandy- 
flavoured human breath with which the room reeked all night 
long. Here, in short, was vice wholly undisguised; recklessly 
showing itself to every eye, without the varnish of beauty, 
without the tinsel of wit, without even so much as the flavour 
of cleanliness to recommend it. Were all beholders instinc- 
tively overcome by horror at the sight? Far from it. The 
Snuggery was crammed to its last benches every night; and 
the proprietor filled his pockets from the purses of applauding 
audiences. For, let classical moralists say what they may, vice 
gathers followers as easily, in modern times, with the mask off, 
as ever it gathered them in ancient times with the mask on: 


It was two o'clock in the morning; and the entertainments 
in the Snuggery were fast rising to the climax of joviality. A 
favourite comic song had just been sung by a bloated old man 
with a bald head and a hairy chin. There was a brief lull of 
repose, before the amusements resumed their noisy progress. 
Orders for drink were flying abroad in all directions. Friends 
were talking at the tops of their voices, and strangers were 
staring at each other—except at the lower end of the roo 
where the whole attention of the company was concentrate 
strangely upon one man. 

The person who thus attracted to himself the wanderiig 
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curiosity of all his neighbours had come in late, had taken the 
first vacant place he could find near the door, and had sat there 
listening and looking about him very quietly. He drank and 
smoked like the rest of the company; but never applauded, 
never laughed, never exbibited the slightest symptom cf asto- 
nishment, or pleasure, or impatience, or disgust—though it 
was evident, from his manner of entering and giving his orders 
to the waiters, that he visited the Snuggery that night for the 
first time. 

tle was not in mourning, for there was no band round his 
hat; but he was dressed nevertheless in a black frock-coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, and wore black kid gloves. He seemed 
to be very little at his ease in this costume, moving his limbs, 
whenever he changed his position, as cautiously and constrain- 
edly as if he had been clothed in gossamer instead of stout 
black broadcloth, shining with its first new gloss on it. His 
face was tanned to a perfectly Moorish brown, was scarred in 
two places by the marks of old wounds, and was overgrown by 
egarse, uon-grey whiskers, which met under his chin. His 
exes were light, and rather large, and seemed to be always 
quietly but vigilantly on the watch. Indeed the whole ex- 

ssion of his face, coarse and heavy as it was in form, was 
yemarkable for its acuteness, for its cool, collected penetration, 
fot its habitually observant, passively-watchful look. Any one 
guessing at his calling from his manner and appearatice would 
ve set him down immediately as the captain of a merchant- 
man, and would have been willing to lay any wager that he had 
begun several times round the world. 

But it was not his face, or his dress, or his manner, that 
drew on him the attention of all his neighbours; it was his 
head. Under his hat, (which was bran new, like everything 
else he wore), there appeared, fitting tight round his temples 
and behind his ears, a black velvct skull-cap. Not a vestige of 
hair peeped from under it. All round his head, as far as could 
be seen beneath his hat, which he wore far back over his coat- 
collar, there was nothing but bare flesh, encircled by a rim of 
black velvet. 

om a great proposal for reform, to a small eccentricity in 
costume, the English are the most intolerant people in the 
) World, in their reception of anything which presents itself to 
them under the form of a perfect novelty. Let any man diss 
play & new project before the Parliament of England, or a new 
oe of light-green trousers before the inhabitants of Shape 
aot the project proclaim itself as useful to all listening ears, 
fio trousers elaanently asset themselves as beautiful to all ba 
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holding eyes, the nation will shrink suspiciously, nevertheless 
both ftom the one and the other; will order the first to “ lie on 
the table,” and will hoot, laugh, and stare at the second; will, 
in short, resent cither novelty as an unwarrantable intrusion, 
for no other discernible reason than that people in general are 
not used to it. 

Quietly as the strange man in black had taken his seat in the 
Muggery, he and his skull-cap attracted general attentjon ;-and 
our national weakness displayed itself immediately. 

Nobody paused to reflect that he probably wore his black 
velvet head-dress from necessity ; nobody gave him credit for 
having objections to a wig, which might be perfectly sensible 
and well founded; and nobody, even in this free country, was 
liberal enough to consider that he had really as much right to 
put on a skull-cap under his hat if he chose, as any other man 
present had to put on a shirt under his waistcoat. The audience 
saw nothing but the novelty in the way of a head-dress which 
the stranger wore, and they resented it unanimously, because it 
was r novelty. First, they expressed this resentment by star- 
ing indignantly at him, then oy ee at him, then by making 
sarcastic remarks on him. e bore their ridicule with the 
most perfect and provoking coolness. Ie did not expostulate, 
or retort, or look angry, or grow red in the face, or fidget in 
his seat, or get up to go away. He suet sat smoking and 
drinking as quietly as ever, not taking the slightest notice of 
se of the dozens of people who were all taking notice of 

im. 

His unassailable composure only served to encourage his 
7h iad to take further hberties with him. One ricketty 
little man, with a spirituous nose and watery eyes, urged on b 
some women near him, advanced to the stranger's bench, and, 
expressing his admiration of a skull-cap as a becoming orna- 
mental addition to a hat, announced, with a bow of mock po- 
liteness, his anxiety to feel the quality of the velvet. He 
stretched out his hand as he spoke, not a word of warni 
or expostulation being uttered by the victim of the intende 
insult ; but the moment his fingers touched the skull-cap, the 
strange man, still without speaking, without even removing his 
igar from his mouth, very deliberately threw all that remained 
of the glass of hot brandy and water before him in the ricketty 
gen s face 


With a scream of pain as the hot liquor few into his cyes, 
the miserable little man struck out helplessly with both his 
fists, and fell down between the benches. A friend who was 
wth him, advanced to avenge his injuries, and was thrown, 
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wling on the floor. Yells of “Turn him out!” and “ Po. 
hee!” followed; people at the other end of the room jumped 
up excitably on their seats; the women screamed, the nen 
shouted and swore, glasses were broken, sticks were waved, 
benches were cracked, and, in one instant, the stranger was 
assailed by every one of his neighbours who could get near 
him, on pretence of turning him out. 

Just as it seemed a matter of certainty that he must yield 
to numbers, in spite of his gallant resistance, and be hurled 
out of the door down the flight of stairs that led to it, a tall 

oung gentleman, with a quantity of light curly hair on his 

atless head, leapt up on one of the benches at the opposite 
side of the gangway running down the middle of the room, 
and apostrophised the company around him with vehement 
fistic gesticulation. Alas for the tranquillity of parents with 
pleasure-loving sons !—alas for Mr. Valentine Blyth’s idea ot 
teaching his pupil to be steady, by teaching him to draw!— 
this furious young gentleman was no other than Mr. Zachary 
anor Junior, of Baregrove Square. 

“ Darn you all, you cowardly counter-jumping scoundrels !” 
roared Zack his eyes aflame with valour, generosity, and pin- 
and-water. “What do you mean by setting on one man in 
that way? Hit out, sir—hit out right and left! I saw you 
inwalted ; and I’m coming to help you!” 

With these words Zack evel up his cuffs, and jumped into 
the crowd about him. His height, strength, and science as a 
baxer carried him triumphantly to the opposite bench. Two 
or three blows on the ie and one on the nose which drew 
blvod plentifully, only served to stimulate his ardour and in- 
ercase the pugilistic ferocity of his expression. In, a minute 
ke was by the side of the man with the skull-eap; and the 
two were fighting back to back, amid roars of applause from 
the audience at the upper end of the room, who were only 





Ppectators of the disturbance. ss 
In the meantime the police had been sumpjaRad. . But the 
iters down-stairs, iu their anxiety to see a.gtyiggle batweek 


‘EWO men on one side, and somewhere abouts dozen $n the 
‘okber, had neglected to close thestreet door. The quence 
Was, that all the cabmen on the stand outside, and all the va« 
gehen night-idlers in the vagabond nneigbourhood of the 
gery, poured into the narrow passage, and got up an itt 
mptu riot of their own with the waiters, who tried, too late, 
‘G turn them out. Just as the police were forcing their wa 
iflitrough the throng below, Zack and the stranger had f 
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On the right of the landing, as they approacned it, was a 
door, aoa which the man with the skull-cap now darted, 
dragging Zack after him. His temper was just as cool, his 
quick eye just as vigilant as ever. e key of the door was 
inside. He locked it, amid a roar of applauding laughter from 
the people on the staircase, mixed with cries of “ Police!” and 
“Stop ’em in the Court!” from the waiters. The two then 
descended a steep flight of stairs at headlong speed, and found 
themselves in a kitchen, confronting an astonished man cook 
and two female servants. Zack knocked the man down before 
he could use the rolling-pin which he had snatched up on their 
appearance ; while the stranger coolly took a hat that stood on 
the dresser, and jammed it tight with one smack of his large 
hand on young Thorpe’s bare head. The next moment they 
were out in a court iuto which the kitchen opened, and were 
running at the top of their speed. 

The police, on their side, lost no time; but they had to get 
out of the crowd in the passage and go round the front of the 
house, before they could arrive at the turning which led into 
the conrt from the street. This gave the fugitives a start; and 
the neighbourhood of alleys, lanes, and by-streets in wluch 
their flight immediately involved them, was the neighbourhood 
of all others to favour their escape. While the springing of 
rattles and the cries of “Stop thief!” were rending the frosty 
night air in one direction, Zack and the stranger were walking 
away quietly, armn in arm, in the other. 

The man with the skull-cap had taken the lead hitherto, and 
he took it still; though, from the manner in which he stared 
about him at corners of streets, and involved himself and his 
companion every now and then in blind alleys, it was clear 
enough that he was quite unfamiliar with the part of the town 
through which they were now walking. Zack, having treated 
himself that night to his fatal third glass of grog, and having 
finished half of it before the fight began, was by this time in 
no condition to care about following any particular path in the 
great labyrinth of London. He walked on, talking thickly 
and incessantly to the stranger, who never once answered him. 
It was of no use to applaud his bravery ; to criticise his style 
of fighting, which was we but scientific; to express as- 
tonishment at his skill m knocking his hat on again, all through 
the struggle, every time it was knocked off; and to declare ad- 
miration of his quickness in aaa the cook’s hat to cover his 
companion’s bare head, which might have exposed him to sus- 
picion and capture as he passed through the strects. It was 
of no use to sneak on these subjects. ar on any others, The 
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imperturbable hero who had not uttered a word all through the 
fi We was as imperturbable as ever, and would not uttor a - 
word after it. 

They strayed at last into Fleet Street, and walked to the 
foot of Ludgate Hill. Here the stranger stopped—glanced 
towards the open space on the right, where the river ran—gave 
a rough gasp of relief and satisfaction—and made directly for 
Blackfriars bridge. He led Zack, who was still thick in his 
utterance, and unsteady on his legs, to the parapet wall; let 

o of his arm there, and looking steadily in his face by the 
Hot of the gas-lamp, addressed him, for the first time, in a 
remarkably grave, deliberate voice, and in these words :—- 

“ Now, then, young ’un, suppose you pull a breath, and wipe 
that bloody nose of yours.” 

Zack, instead of resenting this unceremonious manner of 
speaking to him—which he might have done, had he been 
sober—burst into a frantic fit of laughter. The remarkable 
gravity and composure of ihc stranger’s tone and manner, con- 
trasted with the oddity of the proposition by which he opened 
the conversation, would have been irresistibly ludicrous even 
to a man whose faculties were not in an intoxicated condition. 

While Zack was laughing till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, his odd companion was leaning over the parapet of the 
bridge, and pulling off his black kid gloves, which had suffered 
considerably during the progress of the fight. Having rolled 
them up into a ball, he jerked them contemptuously into the 
Tiver. 

“There goes the first pair of gloves as ever J had on, and 
the last as ever I mean to wear,” he said, spreading out his 
brawny hands to the sharp night breeze. | 

Young Thorpe heaved a few last expiring gasps of laughter ; 
then became quiet and serious from sheer exhaustion. 

‘Go it again,” said the man of the skull-cap, staring at him 
as gravely as ever, “I like to hear you.” 

“TI can’t go it again,” answered Zack faintly ; “I’m out of 
het I say, old boy, you're quite a character! Who are 
you P” 

“{ ain’t nobody in particular ; and I don’t know as I’ve got 
a single friend to care about who I am, in all England,” replied 
the other. “Give us your hand, young ’un! In the foreign 
parts where I come from, when one man stands by another, as 
you've stood by me to-night, them two are brothers together 
afterwards. You needn’t be a brother to me, if you don’t like, 
I mean to be a brother to you, whether you like it ornot, My 
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“ Zack,” returned young Thorpe, clapping his new acquaint- 
ance on the back with brotherly familiarity already. “ You're 
a glorious fellow; and I like your way of talking. Where do 
you come from, Mat? And what do you wear that queer cap 
under your hat for ?” 

“T come from America last,” replied Mat, as grave and de- 
liberate as ever. “ And I wear this cap because I haven't got 
no scalp on my head.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Zack, startled into temporary 
sobricty, and taking his hand off his new friend’s shoulder as 
quickly as if he had put it on red-hot iron. 

“I always mean what I say,” continued Mat; “I’ve got 
that much good about me, if I haven’t got no more. Me and 
my scalp parted company years ago. I’m here, on a bridge in 
London, talking to a young chap of the name of Zack. My 
scalp’s on the top of a high pole in some Indian village, any- 
where you like about the Amazon country. If there’s any 
puffs of wind going there, like there is here, it’s rattling he 
now, like a bit of dry parchment; and all my hair’s a flip-flap- 
ping about like a horse’s tail, when the flies isin season. I 
don’t know nothing more about my scalp or my hair than that. 
If you don’t believe me, just lay hold of my hat, and Pll show 

oi" 
“ No, thank you!” exclaimed Zack, recoiling from the offered 
hat. “I don’t want to see it. But how the deuce do you 
manage without a scalp ?—I never heard of such a thing be- 
fore in my life—how is it you’re not dead ? eh ?” 

“It takes a deal more to kill a tough man than you London 
ehaps think,” said Mat. “Iwas found before my head got 
cool, and plastered over with leaves and ointment. They’d left 
a bit of scalp at the back, being in rather too great a hurry to 
do their work as handily ay usual; and a new skin growed 
over, after a little—a babyish sort of skin, that wasn’t half 
thick enough, and wouldn’t bear no new crop of hair. So I 
had to eke out and keep my head comfortable with an old 
he handkercher ; which I always wore till I got to San 

rancisco, on my way back here. I met with a priest at San 
Francisco, who told me that I should look a little less like a 
savage, if I wore a skull-cap like his, instead of a handkercher, 
when I got back into what he called the civilised world. So I 
took his advice, and bought this cap. I suppose it looks better 
a my old yellow handkercher ; but it ain’t half as comfort- 
able.” 

“But how did you lose your scalp?” asked Zack—“¢ell us 
all about it. Upon my life, you're the most interesting fellow 
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T ever met with! And, I say, let’s walk about, while we talk. 
I feel steadier on my legs now; and it’s so infernally cold 
standing here.” 

“ Which way can we soonest get out of this muck of houses 
and streets ?” asked Mat, surveying the London view around 
him with an expression of grim disgust. “There ain’t no 
room, even on this bridge, for the wind to blow fairly over a 
man. I'd just as soon be smothered up in a bed, as smothered 
up in smoke and stink here.” 

“What a delightful fellow you are! so entirely out of the 
common way! Steady, my dear friend. The grog’s not quite 
out of my head yet; and I find I’ve got the hiccups. Here’s 
my way home, and your way into the fresh air, if you really 
want it. Come along; and tell me how you lost your scalp.” 

“There ain’t nothing particular to tell. What's your name 
again 2” 

* Zack.” 

“Well, Zack, 1 was out on the tramp, dodging about after 
any game that turned up, on the banks of the Amazon—” 

“ Amazon? what’s that ? a woman ? or a place ?” 

“ Did you ever hear of South America?” 

“‘T can't positively swear to it; but, to the best of my belief, 
I think J have.” 

“Well; the Amazon’s a longish bit of a river in those parts, 
f was out, as I told you, on the tramp.” 

“So I should think! you look like the sort of man who has 
tramped everywhere, and done everything.” 

“ You're about right there, for a wonder! I’ve druv cattle 
in Mexico; I’ve been out with a pang that went to find an 
overland road to the North Pole; I’ve worked through a sea- 
son or two in catching wild horses onthe Pampas; and another 
season or two in digging gold in California. I went away 
from Engiand, a tidy lad aboard ship; and here I am back 
again now, an old vagabond as hasn't a friend to own him. If 
you want to know exactly who I am, and what I’ve been up to 
all my life, that’s about as much as I can tell you.” 

“You don’t say so! Wait a minute, though; there’s one 
thing—you’re not troubled with the hiccups, are you, after 
eating up er? (I’ve been a martyr to hiccups ever since I 
was a ch $y But, I say, there’s one thing you haven’t told 
me yet; you haven’t told me what your other name is besides 
Mat. Mine's Thorpe.” 

“T haven’t hind the sound of the other name you're aski 

tor a matter of better than twenty year: and I don't 
eare if T never hear it again,” His yoite sank huskily, and he 
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turned his head a little away from Zack, as he said those words. 
“They nicknamed me ‘ Marksman,’ when I used to go out with 
the exploring gangs, because I was the best shot of all of them. 
You call me Marksman, too, if you don’t like Mat. Mister 
Mathew Marksman, if you please: everybody seems to be a 
‘Mister’ here. You’re one, of course. I don’t mean to call 
you ‘ Mister’ for all that. I shall stick to Zack; it’s short, 
and there’s no bother about it.” 

“ All right, old fellow! and I'll stick to Mat, which is shorter 
still by awhole letter. But, 1 say, you haven’t told the story 
yet about how you lost your scalp.” 

“There’s no story init. Do you know what it is to have a 
man dodging after you throuch these odds and ends of strects 
here? dare say youdo. Well, I had three skulking thieves 
of Indians dodging after me, over better than four hundred 
miles of lonesome country, where 1 might have bawled for 
help for a whole week on end, and never made anybody hear 
me. They wanted my scalp, and they wanted my rifle, and 
they got beth at last, at the end of their man-hunt, because I 
couldn’t get any sleep.” 

“ Not get any sleep. Why not?” 

“Because they was threc, and 1 was only one, to be sure! 
One of them kep’ watch while the other two slept. I hadn’t 
nobody to keep watch for me; and my life depended on 
eyes being open might and day. 1 took a dog’s snooze c 
and was woke out of if by an arrow in my face. I kep’ on a 
long time after that, before ] give out; but at last I got the 
horrors, and thought the prairie was al] a-fire, and ron from 
it. I don’t know how long J run on in that mad state; I only 
know that the horrors turned cut to be the saving of my life. 
I missed my own trail, aud struck into another, which was a 
trail of friendly Indians—people I’d traded with, you know. 
And I came up with ’em somehow, near enough for the strag- 
glers of their hunting party to hear me skreek when my scalp 
was took. Now you know as inuch about it as 1 do; I ean’t 
tell you no more, except that I woke up like, in an Indian 
wigwam, with a crop of cool leaves on my head, instead of a 
crop of hair.” 

“A crop of leaves! What a jolly old Jack-in-the.Green 
you must have looked like! Which of those scars on your 
face is the arrow-wound, eh? Oh, that’s it—isit? I say, old 
boy, you've got a black eye! Did any of those fellows in the 
Snuggery hit hard enough to hurt you ?” 

“ Hurt me? - Chaps like them Aurt Me! !” Tickled by the 
extravagance of the idea which Zack’s question suggested to 
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him, Mat shook his sturdy shoulders, and indulged himself in 
a gruff chuckle, which seemed to claiin some sort of barbarous 
relationship with a laugh. 

“Ah! of course they haven’t hurt you ;—I didn’t think 
they had,” said Zack, whose pugilistic sympathies were deeply 
touched by the contempt with which his new friend treated the 
bumps and bruises received in the fight. ‘Go on, Mat, 1 hke 
adventures of your sort, What did you do after your head 
healed up r” 

i Well, I got tired of dodging about the Amazon, and went 
south, and learnt to throw a lasso, and took a turn at the wild 
herses. Galloping did my head good.” 

“Tt’s just what would do my head good too. Yours is the 
sort of life, Mat, for me! Ifow did you first come to lead it ? 
Did you run away from home ?” 

‘No. I served aboard ship, where I was put out, being too 
idle a vagabond to be kep’ at home. J always wanted to run 
wild somewheres for a change; but I didn’t really go to do it, 
till I picked up a letter which was waiting for me in port, at 
the Brazils. There was news in that letter which sickened me 
of going home again; so 1 deserted, and went off on the tramp. 
And I’ve becn mostly on the tramp ever since, till I got here 
last Sunday.” 

“What! have you only been in England since Sunday ?” 

“'That’s all. I made a good time of it in California, where 
I’ve been last, digging gold. My mate, as was with me, got a 
talking about the old country, and wrought on me so that I 
went back with him to sec it again. So, instead of gambling 
away all my moncy over there’ (Mat carelessly jerked his 
hand in a westerly direction), ‘I’ve come to spend it over 
here; and I’m going down into the country to-morrow, to see 
if anybody lives to own me at the old place.” 

And suppose nobody does? What then?” 

“Then I shall go back again. After twenty years among 
the savages, or little better, 1’m not fit for the sort of thing as 
goes on among you here. I can’t sleep ina bed; I can't stop 
ina room; I can’t be comfortable in decent clothes; I can’t 
Stray into a singing-shop, as I did to-night, without a dust 
being kicked up all ee | me, because I haven't got a proper 
head of hairlike everybody else. I can’t shake up along with 
the rest of you, nohow; 1’m uscd to hard lines and a wild 
country; and I shall go back and die over there among the 
lonesome places where there’s plenty of room for me.” And 
again Mat jerked his hand carelessly in the direction of the 
American continent. 
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“ Oh, don’t talk about goingback!” cried Zack ; “ you’re sure 
to find somebody left at home—don’t you think so yourself, old 
fellow ?” 

Mat made no answer. He suddenly slackened; then, as 
suddenly, increased his pace; dragging young Thorpe with 
him at a headlong rate. 

“ You're sure to find somebody,” continued Zack, in his off- 
hand, familiar way. “I don’t know—gently! we're not walk- 
ing for a wager—I don’t know whether you’re married or 
not?” (Mat still made no answer, and walked faster than 
ever.) “But if you havn't got wife or child, every fellow’s got 
a father and mother, you know; and most fellows have got 
brothers or sisters —” 

“ Good night,” said Mat, stopping short, and abruptly hold- 
mg out his hand. 

“Why! what’s the matter now ?” asked Zack, in astonish- 
ment. “ What do you want to part company for already? 
We are not near the end of the streets yet. Have I said any- 
thing that’s offended you ?” 

“No, you havn’t. You can como and talk to me if you 
like, the day after to-morrow. I shall be back then, whatever 
happens. I said I'd be like a brother to you; and that means, 
in my lingo, doing anything you ask. Come and smoke a pipe 
along with me, as soon as 1’m back again. Do you know Kirk 
Street? It’s nigh on the Market. Do you know a ’bacco 
shop in Kirk Strect? It’s got a green door, and Fourteen 
written on it in yaller paint. When [am shut up in a room of 
my own, which isn’t often, I’m shut up there. I can’t give 
you the key of the house, because I want it myself.” 

“Kirk Street? That’s my way. Why can’t we go on 
together? What do you want to say good-night here for ?” 

“ Because I want to be left by myself. It’s not your fault; 
but you’ve set me thinking of something that don’t make me 
easy inmy mind. I’ve led a lonesome life of it, young ’un; 
straying away months and months out in the wilderness, with- 
out a human being to speak to, I dare say that wasn’t a right 
sort of life for a man to take up with; but I did take up with 
it; and I can’t get over liking it sometimes still, When I’m 
not easy in my mind, I want to be left lonesome as I used to 
be. I want it now. Good night.” 

Before Zack could enter his new friend’s address in his 
pocket-book, Mat had crossed the road, and had disappeared in 
the dark distance dotted with peliehe In another moment, 
the last thump of his steady footstep died away on the paye- 
‘nent, in the morning stillness of the street, 
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“That's rather an odd fellow” —thought Zack as he pursued 
his own road—“ and we have got acquainted with each other in 
rather an odd way. I shall certainly go and see him 
though, on Thursday ; something may come of it, one of these 
days.” 

Zack was a careless guesser; but, in this case, he guessed 
right. Something did come of it. 


CHAPTER JI. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


WueEn Zack reached Baregrove Square, it was four in the 
morning. The neighbouring church clock struck the hour ay 
he approached his own door. 

Immediately after parting with Mat, malicious Fate so 
ordained it that he passed one of those late—or, to speak more 
correctly, early—public-houses, which are open to customers 
during the “small hours” of the morning. He was parched 
with thirst ; and the hiccuping fit which had seized him in the 
company of his new friend had not yet subsided. “Suppose I 
try what a drop of brandy will do for me,” thought Zack, 
stopping at the fatal entrance of the public-house. 

e went in easily enough—but he came out with no little 
difficulty. ILowever, he had achieved his purpose of curing 
the hiccups. The remedy employed acted, to be sure, on his 
oe as well as his stomach—but that was a trifling physiologi- 
cal eccentricity quite unworthy of notice. 

He was far too exclusively occupied in chuckling over the 
remembrance of ihe agreeably riotous train of circumstances 
which had brought his new acquaintance and himself together, 
to take any notice of his own personal condition, or to observe 
that his course over the pavement was of a somewhat sinuous 
nature, as he walked home. It was only when he pulled the 
door-key out of his pocket, and tried to put it into the key- 
hole, that his attention was fairly directed to himself; and 
then he discovered that his hands were helpless, and that he 
was also by no means rigidly steady on his legs. 

here are some men whose minds get drunk, and some men 
whose bodies get drunk, under the influence of intoxicating 
iquor. Zack belonged to the second class. He was perfectly 
capable of understandine what was snid to him. and of knaw. 
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ing what he said himself, long after his utterance had grown 
thick, and his gait had become uncertain. He was now quite 
conscious that his visit to the public-house had by no means 
tended to sober him; and quite awake to the importance of 
noiselessly stealing up to bed—but he was, at the same time, 
totally unable to put the key into the door at the first attempt, 
or to look comfortably for the key-hole, without previously 
leaning against the area railings at his side. 

“Steady,” muttered Zack, “I’m done for if I make any 
noise.” Here he felt for the keyhole, and guided the key 
elaborately, with his left hand, into its proper place. Jienext 
opened the door, so quietly that he was astonished at himself 
—entered the passage with marvellous stcalthincss—then 
closed the door again, and cried “ Hush!” when he found that 
he had let the Jock go a little too noisily. 

He listened before he attempted to light his candle. The 
air of the house felt strangely close and hot, after the air out 
of doors. The dark stillness above and around him was instinct 
with an awful and virtuous repose ; and was deepened ominously 
by the solemn tich-tick of the kitchen clock—never audible 
from the passage in the day time: terribly and incomprchen- 
sibly distinct at this moment. 

“T won’t bolt the door,” he whispered to himself, “ till 1 
have struck a—’” Here the unreliability of brandy as a 
curative agent in cases of fermentation in the stomach, was 
palpably demonstrated by a sudden return of the hiccuping 
fit. ‘“Jlush!” cried Zack for the second time; terrified at the 
violence and suddenness of the relapse, and clapping his hand 
to his mouth when 1t was too late. 

After groping, on his knees, with extraordinary perseverance 
all round the rim of his bed-room candlestick, which stood on 
one of the hall chairs, he succeeded—not in finding the box of 
matches—but in knocking it off the chair, and sending it 
rolling over the stone floor, until it was stopped by the opposite 
wall. With some difficulty he captured it, and struck a light. 
Never, in all Zack’s experience, had any former matches caught 
flame with such a shrill report, as was produced from the one 
disastrous match which he happened to select to light his 
candle with. ‘ 

The next thing to be done was to bolt the door. He sue- 
ceeded very well with the bolt at the top, but failed signal 
with the bolt at the bottom, which appeared particularly aiff 
cult to deal with that night. It first of all creaked fiercely on 
being moved—then stuck spitefully just at the entrance of the 
staple—then slipped all of a sudden, under moderate pressure, 
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aud ran like lightning into its appointed place, with a bang of 
malicious triumph. “If that doesn’t bring my father down” 
—thought Zack, listening with all his ears, and stifling the 
hiccups with all his might—“ he’s a harder sleeper than 1 take 
him for.” 

But no door opened, no voice called, no sound of any kind 
broke the mysterious stillness of the bedroom regions. Zack 
sat down on the stairs, and took his boots off, got up again 
with some little difficulty, listened, took his candlestick, 
listened once more, whispered to himself, “ Now for it!” and 
began the perilous ascent to his own room. 

He held tight by the banisters, only falling against them, 
and making them crack from top to bottom once, before he 
reached the drawing-room landing. He ascended the second 
flight of stairs without casualties of any kind, until he got to 
the top step, close by his father’s bed-room door. Here, by a 
dire fatality, the stifled hiccups burst beyond all control; and 
distinctly asserted themselves by one convulsive yelp, which 
betrayed Zack into a start of horror. The start shook his 
candlestick: the extinguisher, which lay loose in it, dropped 
out, hopped playfully down the stone stairs, and rolled over 
the jandia with a loud and lively ring—a devilish and brazen 
flourish of exultation in honour of its own activity. 

“Oh Lord!” faintly ejaculated Zack, as he heard somebody's 
voice speaking, and somebody’s body moving, in the bed-room ; 
and remembered that he had to mount another flight of stairs 
——wooden stairs this time—before he got to his own quarters 
on the garret-floor. 

He went up, however, directly, with the recklessness of 
despair ; cvery separate stair creaking and cracking under him, 
as if a young elephant had been retiring to bed instead of a 
young man. He blew out his light, tore off his clothes, and, 
slipping between the sheets, began to breathe elaborately, as if 
he was fast asleep—in the desperate hope of being still able 
to deceive his father, if Mr. Thorpe came up stairs to look 
after him, 

No sooner had he assumed a recumbent position than a lusty 
and ceaseless singing began in his ears, which bewildered and 
half deafened him, [is bed, the room, the house, the whole 
world tore round and round, and heaved up and down frane 
tically with him. He ceased to be a human being: he became 
& giddy atom, spinning drunkenly in illimitable space. He 
sturted up in bed, and was recalled to a sense of his humanity 
by a cold perspiration and a deathly qualm. Hiccups burst 
from him no longer; but they were succeeded by aaothe and 
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a louder series of sound—sounds familiar to everybody who has 
ever been at sea—sounds nautically and lamentably associated 
with white basins, whirling waves, and misery of mortal 
stomachs wailing in emetic despair. 

In the momentary pauses between the rapidly successive 
attacks of the malady which now overwhelmed him, and which 
he attributed in after-life entirely to the dyspeptic influences 
of toasted cheese, Zack was faintly conscious of the sound of 
slippered feet ascending the stairs. His back was to the door. 
He had no strength to move, no courage to look round, no 
voice to raise in supplication. He knew that his door was 
opened—that a light came into the roon—that a voice cricd 
“ Degraded beast !”—that the door was suddenly shut again 
with a bang—and that he was left once more in total darkness. ' 
He did not care for the light, or the voice, or the banging of 
the door: he did not think of them afterwards; he did not 
mourn over the past, or speculate on the future. He just 
sank back on his pillow with a gasp, drew the clothes over him 
with a groan, and fell asleep, blissfully reckless of the retribu- 
tion that was to come with the coming daylight. 

When he woke, late the next morning, conscious of nothing, 
at first, except that it was thawing fast out of doors, and that 
he had a violent headache, but gradually recalled to a remem. 
brance of the memorable fight in the Suuggery by a sense of 
soreness in his ribs, and a growing conviction that his nose had. 
become too large for his face, Zack’s memory began, correctly 
though confusedly, to retrace the circumstances attending his 
return home, and his disastrous journey up stairs to bed. 
With these recollections were mingled others of the light which 
had penetrated into his room, after his own candle was out , 
of the voice which had denounced him as a “ Degraded beast ;”' 
and of the banging of the door which had followed. There 
could be no doubt that it was his father who had entered the 
room and apostrophised him in the briefly emphatic termi 
which he was now calling io mind. Never had Mr. Thorpe, 
on any former occasion, been known to call names, or ban}: 
doors. It was quite clear that he had discovered every- 
thing, and was exasperated with his son as he had never been 
exasperated with any other human being before in his 
life. 

Just as Zack arrived at this conclusion, he heard the rustling 
of his mother’s dress on the stairs, and Mrs. Thorpe, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, presented herself wofully at his bed- 
side. Profoundly and penitently wretched, he tried to gain 
his mother’s forgiveness before he encountered his father's 
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wrath. To do him justice, he was so thoroughiy ashamed te 
meet her eye, that he turned his face to the wall, and in that 
position appealed to his mother’s ee im the most 
moving terms, and with the most vehement protestations 
which he had ever addressed to her. 

The only effect he produced on Mrs. Thorpe was to make 
her walk up and down the room in violent agitation, sobbing 
bitterly. Now and then afew words burst lamentably and 
incoherently from her lips. They were just articulate enough 
for him to gather from them that his father had discovered 
everything, had suffered in consequence from an attack of 
palpitation of the heart, and had felt himsclf, on rising that 
morning, so unequal, both in mind and body, to deal unaided 
with the enormity of his son’s offence, that he had™just gone 
out to request the co-operation of the Reverend Aaron Yollop. 
On discovering this, Zack’s penitence changed instantly into a 
curious mixture of indignation and alarm. He turned round 

uickly towards his mother. But, before he could open his 
lips, she informed him, speaking with an unexampled severity 
of tone, that he was on no account to think of going to the 
office as usual, but was to wait at home until his father's 
return—and then hurried from the room. The fact was, that 
Mrs. Thorpe distrusted her own inflexibility, if she stayed too 
long in the presence of her penitent son; but Zack could not, 
unhappily, know this. Ile could only see that she left him 
abruptly, after delivering an ominous message; and could only 
place the gloomiest interpretation on her conduct. 

“When mother turns against me, I’ve lost my last chance.” 
Ife stopped before he ended the sentence, and sat up in bed, 
deliberating with himself for a minute or two. “I could mage 
up my mind to bear anything from my father, because he has a 
right to be angry with me, after what I’ve done. But if I 
stand old Yollop again, I'll be—”’ Ilere, whatever Zack said 
was smothered in the sound of a blow, expressive of fury and 
despair, which he administered to the mattress on which he 
was sitting. Having relieved himself thus, he jumped out of 
bed, pronouncing at last in real earncst those few words of 
fatal slang which had often burst from his lips in other days as 
an empty threat :—~ 

“It’s all over with me; I must boli from home.” 

_He refreshed both mind and body by a good wash; but still 
his resolution did not falter. He hurried on his clothes, looked 
out of window, listened at his door; and all this time his pur. 
po never changed. Remembering but too well the persecu- 

on he had already suffered at the hands of Mr. Yollop, the 
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conviction that it would now be repeated with fourfold severity 
was enough of itself to keep him firm to his desperate inten- 
tion. When he had done dressing, his thoughts were suddenly 
recalled by the sight of his pocket-book to his companion of 
the past night. As he reflected on the appointment for Thurs- 
day morning, his eyes brightened, and he said to himself aloud, 
while he turned resolutely to the door, “That queer fellow 
talked of going back to America. If I can’t do anything else, 
Tl go back with him!” : 

Just as his hand was on the lock, he was startled by a knovk 
at the door. He opened it, and found the housemaid on the 
landiug with a letter for him. Returning to the window, 
hastily undid the envelope. Several gaily-printed invitation 
cards with gilt edges dropped out. There was a letter among 
them, which proved to be in Mr. Blyth’s handwriting, and rap 
thus: — 


“ Wednesday. 


“My Dear Zacxk—tThe enclosed are the tickets for my pic 
ture show, which I told you about yesterday evening. i serid 
them now, instead of waiting to give them to you to-night, at 
Lavvie’s suggestion. She thinks only three days’ notice, from 
now to Saturday, rather short, and considers it advisable to 
save even a few hours, so as to enable you to give your friends 
the most time possible to make their arrangements for coming 
to my studio. Post all the invitation tickets, therefore, tha 
you send about among your connection, at once, as lam posting 
mine; and you will save a day by that means, which is a g 
deal. Patty is obliged to pass your house this morning on an 
errand, so I send my letter by her. How conveniently things 
sometimes turn out, don't they? ’ 

“ Introduce anybody you like; but J should prefer intellec- 
tual poople; my figure-subject of ‘Columbus in sight of the 
New World’ being treated mystically, and, therefore, adapted 
to tax the popular mind to the utmost. Please warn your 
friends beforehand that it is a work of high art, and that no- 
body can hope to understand it in a hurry. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
66 VY, Buytyn.” 


The perusal of this letter reminded Zack of certain recent 
aspirations in the direction of the fine arts, which had escayed 
his slippery memory altogether, while he was thinking of his 
future prospects, “I'll stick to my first idea,” he thought, 
“and be an artist, if Blythwill let me, after what’s happened. 
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Tf he won't, I’ve got Mat to fall back upon; and I'll run as 
wild in America as ever he did,” 

Reflecting thus, Zack descended cautiously to the back par- 
lour, which was called a “library.” The open door showed him 
that no one was in the room. He went in, and in great haste 
scrawled the following answer to Mr. Blyth’s letter :— 


“My pear BirytrH—Thank you for the tickets. I have got 
into a dreadful scrape, having been found out coming home 
tinsy at four in the morning, which I did by stealing the family 
door-key. My prospects after this are so extremely unpleasant 
that I am going to make a bolt of it. 1 write these lines in a 
tearing hurry, for fear my father should come home before I 
have done—he having gone to Yollon’s to set the parson at 
me again worse than ever. 

“TJ can’t come to you to-night, because your house would. be 
the first place they would send to after me. But I mean to be 
an artist, if you won’t desert me. Don’t, my dear fellow! 1 
know I’m a scamp; but I'll try and be a reformed character, 
if you will only stick by me. When you take your walk to- 
morrow, I shall be at the turnpike in the Laburnum Road, 
waiting for you, at threo o’clock. If you won't come there, or 
won’t speak to me when you do come, I shall leave England 
and take to something desperate. 

“JT have got a new friend—the best und most interesting 
fellow in the world. He has been half his life in the wilds of 
America; 80, if you don’t give me the go-by, I shall bring him 
to see your picture of Columbus. 

“J feei so miserable, and have got such a headache, that I 
ean't write any more. Eyer yours, 


“Z, Tuorpr, Jun.” 


After directing this letter, and placing it in his pocket to be 
put into the post by his own hand, Zack looked towards the 
door and hesitated—advanced a step or two to go out—and 
ended by returning io the writing-table, and taking a fresh 
sheet of paper out of the portfolio before him. 

“T can’t leave the old lady (though she won't forgive me) 
without writing a line to keep up es spirits and say good- 
by 6,” he thought, as he ipped the pen in the ink, and began 
in his usual dashing, scrawling way. But he could not get 

yond “‘My dear Mother.” The writing of those three words 
seemed to have suddenly paralysed him. The strong hand that 
had struck out so sturdily all through the fight, trembled now 
at merely touching a sheet of paper. Still, he tried deaperately 
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to write something, even if it were only the one word, “ Goad- 
bye”’—tried till the tears came into his eyes, and made: all 
further effort hopeless. 

Ho crumpled up the pee and rose hastily, brushing away 
the tears with his hand, and feeling a strange dread and dis- 
trust of himself as he didso. It was rarely, very rarely, that 
his eyes were moistened as they were moistened now. Few 
human beings have lived to be twenty years of age without 
shedding more tears than had ever been shed by Zack. 

“T can’t write to her while I’m at home, and I know she’s 
in the next room to me. I will send her a letter when I’m out 
of the house, saying it’s only for a little time, and that I’m 
coming back when the angry part of this infernal business is 
all blown over.” Such was his resolution, as he tore up the 
crumpled paper, and went out quickly into the passage. : . 

He took his hat from the table. His hat? No: he remem- 
bered that it was the hat which had been taken from the man 
at the tavern. At the most momentous instant of his life— 
when his heart was bowing down before the thought of his 
mother—when he was leaving home in secret, perhaps for ever 
—the current of his thoughts could be incomprehensibly altered 
in its course by the influence of such a trifle as this! 

It was thus with him; it is thus with all of us. Our faeui- 
ties are never more completely at the mercy of the smallest 
interests of our being, than when they appear to be most fully 
absorbed by the mightiest. And it is well for us that there 
exists this seeming imperfection in our nature. The first cure 
of many a grief, after the hour of parting, or in the house of 
death, has begun, insensibly to ourselves, with the first moment 
when we were betrayed into thinking of so little a thing even 
as a daily meal. 

The rain which had accompanied the thaw was falling faster 
and faster; inside the house was dead silence, and outside it 
damp desolation, as Zack opened the street door, and, without 
hesitating a moment, dashed out desperately through mud and 
wet, to cast himself loose on the thronged world of London as 
a fugitive from his own home. 

e paused before he took the turning out of the square; the 
recollections of weeks, months, years past, all whirling through : 
his memory in a few moments of time. He paused, looki 
through the damp, foggy atmosphere at the door which he h 
just left—never, it “Aight be, to approach it again; then moved - 
away, buttoned his coat over his chest with trembling, impe-. 
tient fingers, and saying to himself, “I've done it, and nothing 
ean undo it now,” turned his back resolutely on Baregrove, 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SEAROH BEGUN. 


sr street which Mat had chosen for his place of residence i. 

London, was situated in a densely populous, and by no means re. 
apectable neighbourhood In Kirk Street the men of the fus- 
tian-jacket and seal-skin cap clustered tumultuous round the 
lintels of the gin-shop doors. Here ballad-bellowing, and organ 
grinding, and voices of costermongers, singing of poor men’s 
Jusuries, never ceased all through the hum of day, and pene- 
trated far into the frowsy repose of latest night. Here, on 
Saturday evenings especially, the butcher smacked with appre- 
ciating hand the fat carcases that hung around him; and, 
flourishing his steel, roared aloud to cvery woman who passed 
the shop door with a basket,{o come in and buy—buy—buy! 
Here, with foul frequency, the language of the natives was in- 
terspersed with such words as reporters indicate in the news- 
papers by an expressive black line; and on this “ beat,’’ more 
than on most others, the night police were chosen from men 
of mighty strength to protect the sober part of the street com- 
munity, and of notable cunning to persuade the drunken part 
i retire harmlessly brawling into the seclusion of their own 

mes. 

Such was the place in which Mat had set up his residence, 
after twenty years of wandering amid the wilds of the great 
American Continent. 

Never was tenant of any order or degree known to make 
such conditions with a landlord as were made by this eccentric 
stranger. Every household convenience with which the people 
at the lodgings could offer to accommodate him, Mat consi- 
dered to be a domestic nuisance which it was particularly de- 
sirable to get rid of. He stipulated that nobody should be 
allowed to clean his room but himself; that the servant-of-all- 
work should never attempt to make his bed, or offer to put 
sheets on it, or venture to cook him a morsel of dinner when 
he stopped at home; and that heshould be free to stay away 
Wnexpectedly for days and nights together, if he chose, without 
either lax dlord or landlady presuming to be anxious or to make 
wuquiries about him, as long as they had his rent in their 
Pockets. This rent he willingly covenanted to pay beforehand, 
week by week, as long as his stay lasted; and he was also 
weady to feo ihe servant occasionally, provided she would en- 
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Mm.” 


The proprietor of the house (and tobacco-shop) was at first 
extremely inclined to be distrustful; but as he was likewise 
extremely familiar with poverty, he was not proof against the 
auriferous halo which the production of a handful of bright 
sovereigns shed gloriously over the oddities of the new lodger. 
‘The bargain was struck; and Mat went away directly to fetch 
his personal baggage. 

After an absence of some little time, he returned with a 
large corn-sack on his back, and a long rifle in his hand. This 
was his luggage. 

First putting the rifleon his bed, in the back room, he 
cleared away all the little second-hand furniture with which 
the front room was decorated ; packing the three ricketty chairs 
together in one corner, and turning up the cracked round 
table in another. Then, untving a piece ef cord which secured 
the mouth of the corn-sack, he emptied it over his shoulder 
into the middle of the room—just (as the landlady afterwards 
said) as if it was coals coming in instead of luggage. Among 
the things which fell out on the floor in a heap, were—some 
bearskins and a splendid buffalo-hide, neatly packed; a pipe, 
two red flannel shirts, a tobacco-pouch, and an Indian blanket ; 
a leather bag, a gunpowder flask, two squares of yellow soap, 
a bullet mould, and a nightcap; a tomahawk, a paper of nails, 
a scrubbing-brush, a hammer, and an old gridiron. oe 
emptied the sack, Mat took up the buffalo Thide and sprea 
ae on his bed, with a very expressive sneer at the patch- 

ork counterpane and meagre cuytains. He neat threw down 
the bear skins, with the empty sack under them, in an unoc- 
cupied corner ; propped up the {/qther bag between two 
angles of the wall; took his pipe Aho the floor; left every- 
thing else lying in the middle of the roof; and, sitting down 
on the bearskins with his back against the bag, told the as- 
tonished landlord that he was quite scttled and comfortable, 
and would thank him to go down stairs, and send up a pound 
of the strongest tobacco he had in the shop. 

Mat’s subsequent proceedings during the rest 6f the day— 
especially such as were connected with his method of laying in 
a stock of provisions, and cooking his own dinner—exhibited 
the same extraordinary disregard of all civilized precedent 
which had marked his first entry into the lodgings. After he 
had dined, he took a nap on his bear skins; woke up grumbling 
at the close air and the confined room ; smoked a long series 
of pipes, looking out of window all the time with quietly ob- 
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servant, constantly attentive eyes; and, finally, rising to the 
climax of all his previous oddities, came down when tho to- 
bacco shop was being shut up after the closing of the ncigh- 
bouring theatre, and coolly asked which was his nearest wa 
into the country, as he wanted to clear his head, and ionel 
his legs, by making a walking night of it in the fresh air. 

He began the next morning by cleaning both his rooms 
thoroughly with his own hands; and seemed to enjoy the occu- 
pation mightily in his own grim, grave way. His dining, 
napping, smoking, and observant study of the street view from 
his window, followed as on the previous day. But at night, 
instead of setting forth into the country as before, he wandered 
into the streets; and, in the course of his walk, happened to 
pass the door of the Snuggery. What happened to him there 
18 already known; but what became of him afterwards remains 
to be seen. 

On leaving Zack, he walked straight on; not slackening his 
pace, not noticing whither he went, not turning to go back till 
daybreak. It was past nine o’clock before he presented himself 
at the tobacco-shop, bringing in with him a goodly share of 
mud and wet from the thawing ground and ramy sky outside. 
His long walk did not seem to have relieved the uneasiness 
of mind which had induced him to separate so suddanly from 
Zack. He talked almost perpetually to himself in a muttering, 
incoherent way ; his heavy brow was contracted, and the scars 
of the old wounds on his face looked angry and red. ‘The first 
thing he did was to make some inquiries of his landlord relating 
to railway travelling, and to the part of London in which a 
certain terminus that he had been told of was situated. Find- 
ing 1¢ not easy to make him understand any directions con- 
nected with this latter point, the shopkeeper suggested send- 
ing for a cab to take him to the railway. He briefly assented 
to that arrangement; occupying the’ time before the vehicle 
arrived, in walking sullenly backwards and forwards over the 
pavement in front of the shop door. 

When the cab came to take him up, he insisted, with charac 
teristic regardlessness of appearances, on riding upon the roof 
because he could get more air to blow over him, and more space 
for stretching his legs in, there than inside. Arriving in this” 
Irregular re vagabond fashion at the terminus, he took his 
ticket for DinBLEDEAN, a quiet little market town in one of 
the midland counties. 

When he was set down at the station, he looked about him 
rather potlexedly at first; but soon appeared to recognise a 
road, visible at some little distance, which led to the town; 
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was execrated by the boys of Dibbledean as an “ old tiger-cat.” 
In all probability, her intellects were a little shaken, years 
avo, by a dreadful scandal in the family, which quite crushed 
them down, being very respectable, religious people 

At this point the young man was ris i in @ very une 
civil manner, by the stranger, who desired to hear nothing 
about the scandal, but who had another question to ask. This 
question seemed rathor a difficult one to put; for he began it 
two or three times, in two or three different forms of words, 
and failed to get on with it. At last, he ended by asking, 

generally, whether any other members of old Mr. Grice’s family 
were still alive. 

For a moment or so the shopman was stupid and puzzled, 
and asked what other members the gentleman meant. Old 
Mrs. Grice had died some time ago; and there had been two 
children who died young, and whose names were in the church- 
heel Did the gentleman mean the sccond daughter, who 

ived and grew up beautiful, and was, as the story went, the 
cause of all the scandal? If so, the young person ran away, 
and died miserably somehow—nobody knew how; and was 
supposed to have been buried like a pauper somewhere— 
nobody knew where, unless it was Miss Grice——” 

The young man stopped and lodked perplexed. A sudden 
change had passed over the strange gentleman’s face. Hig 
swarthy “ibe had turned to a cold clay colour, through 
which his two scars seemed to burn fiercer than ever, like 
streaks of fire. His heavy hand and arm trembled a little as 
he leaned against the counter. Was he going to be taken ill? 
No: he walked at once from the counter to the door—turned 
round there, and asked where Joanna Grice lived. The young 
man answered, the second turning to the right, down a street, 
which ended in a lane of cottages. Miss Grice’s was the last 
cottage on the left hand; but he could assure the gentleman 
that it would be quite useless to go there, for she let nobody 
in. The gentleman thanked him, and went, nevertheless. 

“T didn’t think it would have took me so,” Mat said, walking 
quickly up the street; “and it wouldn’t if I’d heard it any- 
where else. But I’m not the man I was, now ]'m in the old 
piace again. Over twenty year of hardening, don’t seem to 

ave hardened me yet!” 

He followed the directions given him, correctly enough, 
arrived at the last cottage on his left hand, and tried the garden 
gate. It was locked; and there was no bell to ring. But the 
paling was low, and Mat was not scrupulous. He got over it, 
and advanced to the cottage door. It opened, like other doors 
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in the country, merely by turning the handle of the lock. He 
went in without any hesitation, and entered the first room into 
which the passage led him. It was asmall parlour; and, at 
the back window, which looked out ona garden, sat Joanna 
Grice, a thin, dwarfish old woman, poring over a big book which 
looked like a Bible. She started from her chair, as she heard 
the sound of footsteps, and tottered up fiercely, with wild 
wandering grey eyes and horny threatening hands, to mect the 
intruder. He let her come close to him; then mentioned a 
name—pronouncing it twice, very distinctly. 

She paused instantly, livid pale, with gaping lips, and arms 
hanging rigid at her side; as if that name, or the voice in 
which it had been uttered, had frozen up ina moment all the 
little life left in her. Then she moved back slowly, groping 
with her hands like one in the dark—back, till she touched the 
wall of the room Against this she leancd, trembling vio- 
lently; not speaking a word; her wild eyes staring panic- 
stricken on the man who was confronting her. 

He sat down unbidden, and asked if she did not remember 
him. No answer was given; no movement made that might 
serve instead of an answer. Ile asked again; a Jiltle impa- 
tiently this time. She nodded her head and starcd at him— 
still speechless, still trembling.’ 

He told her what he had heard at the shop; and using the 
shopman’s phrases, asked whether it was true that the daughter 
of old Mr. Grice, who was the cause of all the scandal in the 
family, had died long since, away from her home, and in a 
miserable way P 

There was something in his look, as he spoke, which seemed 
to oblige her to answer against her will. She said Yes; and 
trembled moré violently than ever. 

He clasped his hands together; his head drooped a little ; 
dark shadows seemed to move over his bent face; and the scars 
of the old wounds deepened to a livid violet hue. 

His silence and hesitation seemed to inspire Joanna Grice 
with sudden confidence and courage. She moved a little away 
from the wall, and a gleam of triumph lightened over her face, 
as she reiterated her last answer of her own accord. “ Yes! 
the wretch who ruined the good name of the family was dead 
—dead, and buried far off, insome grave by herself—not there, 
in the churchyard with her father and mother—no, thank God, 
not there!” 

He looked up at her instantly, when she said those words, 
There was some warning influence in his eye, as it rested on 
her, which sent her cowering back again to her former ~lace 
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against the wall, Mentioning the name for the first time, he 

asked sternly where Mary was buried. The reply—doled out 

doggedly and slowly, forced from her word by word—wazs, that 

Mary was buried among strangers, as she deserved to be—at a 

pace called Bangbury—far away in the next county, where she 
ied, and where money was sent io bury her. 

His manner becamo less roughly imperative; his eyes soft- 
med; his voice saddened in tone, when he spoke again. And 
yet, the next question that he put to Joanna Grice scemed to 
pierce her to the quick, to try her to the heart, as no question- 
ing had tried her before. The muscles were writhing on her 
haggard face, her breath burst from her im quick, fierce pant- 
ings, as he asked plainly, whether it was only suspicion, or 
really a truth, that Mary was with child when sho lett her 
home 

No answer was given to him. He repeated the sare 
and. insisted on having one. Was it suspicion, or truth? The 
reply hissed out at him in one whispered word—Truth. 

Was the child born alive? 

The answer came again in the same harsh whisper—Yes: 
born alive. 

What became of it P 

She never saw it—never asked about it—never knew. While 
she replicd thus, her whispering accents changed, and rose 
sullenly to hoarse, distinct tones. But it was not till the 
questioner spoko to her once more that the smothered fur 
flashed out into flaming rage. Then, even as ho raised his 
head and opened his lips, she staggered, with outstretched 
arms, up to the table at which she had been reading when he 
came in; and struck her bony hands on the open Bible; and 
swore by the Word of Truth in that Book, that sho would 
answer him no more. 

He rose calmly; and with something of contempt in his 
look, approached the table and spoke. But his voice was 
drowned by hers, bursting from her in screams of fury. No! 
no! no! Notaword more! How dare he come there, with 
his shameless face and his threatening eyes, and mako her 
speak of what should never have passed her lips again—never 
ull she went up to render her account at the Judgment Seat! 
Relations! let him not speak to her of relations. The only 

-kindred she ever cared to own, lay heart-broken under the 
eat stone in the churchyard. Relations! if they all came ta 
fe again this very minute, what could she have to do with 
them, whose only relation was Death? Yes; Death, that was 
father, mother, brother, sister to her now! Death, that was 
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waiting to take her in God’s good time. What! would he stay 
on in spite of her? stay after she had sworn not to answer him 
another word ? 

Yes; he was resolved to stay—and resolved to know more. 
Had Mary left nothing behind her, on the day when she fled 
from her home? 

Some suddenly-conceived resolution seemed to calm the first 
fury of Joanna Grice’s passion, while he gaid those words, 
She stretched out her hand quickly, and griped him by the arm, 
and looked up in his face with a wicked exultation in her wild 
eyes. 

"He was bent on knowing what that ruined wretch left behind 
her? Well! he should see for himself! 

Between the leaves of Joanna Grice’s Bible there was a key, 
which seemed to be used ag a marker. She took it out, and 
led the way, with toilsome step, and hands outstretched for 
support to the wall on one side and the bannisters on the 
other, up the one flight of stairs which communicated with the 
bed-room story of the cottage. 

He followed close behind her: and was standing by her side, 
when she opened a door, and pointed into a room, telling him 
to take what he found there, and then go—she cared not whi- 
ther, so long as he went from her. 

She descended the stairs again, as he entered the room, 
There was a close, faint, airless smell in it. Cobwebs, pendu- 
lous and brown with dirt, hung from the ceiling. The grim 
window-panes saddened all the light that poured aiccugh 
them faintly. Ue looked round him, and saw no furniture 
anywhere ; no sign that the room had ever been lived in, ever 
entered even, for years and years past. He looked again, more 
carefully: and detected, in one dim corner, something covered 
with dust and dirt, which looked like a small box. 

He pulled it out towards the window. Dust flew from it 
in clouds. Loathsome, crawling creatures crept from under it 
and from offit. He stirred it with his foot still nearcr to the 
fhint light, and saw that it was a common deal-box, corded. 
He looked closer, and through cobwebs, and dead insects, and 
foul stains of all kinds, spelt out a name that was painted on 
it: Mary Grice. 

_ At the ale of that name, and of the pollution which covered 
it, he paused, silent and thoughtful; and, at the same moment, 
heard the parlour door below, locked. He stooped hastily, 
took up the box by the cord round it, and left the room. His 
hand touched a substance, as he grasped the cord, which did 
not feel like wood. Examining the box by the clearer light 
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falling on the landing from a window in the roof, he discovered 
a letter nailed to the cover. There was something written on 
it; but the paper was dusty, the ink was faded by time, and 
the characters were hard to decipher. By dint of persever- 
ance, however, he made out from tien this inscription: “ Jus- 
tification of my conduct towards my nicce: to be read after 
my death. Joanna Grice.” 

As he passed the parlour door, he heard her voice, reading. 
Ile stopped and listened. The words that reached his ears 
seemed familiar to them; and yet he knew not, at first, what 
book they came from. We listened a httle longer; his recol- 
lections of his boyhood and of home helped him; and he knew 
that the book from which Joanna Grice was reading aloud to 
herself was the Bible. 

His face darkened, and he weut out quickly into the garden ; 
but stopped before he reached the paling, and, turning back to 
the front window of the parlour, looked in. He saw her sit- 
ting with her back to him, with elbows on the table, and hands 
working feverishly in her tangled grey hair. Ler voice was 
still audible ; but the words it pronounced could no longer be 
distinguished. Ile waited at the window for a few moments ; 
then left it suddenly, saying to himself: “I wonder the book 
don’t strike her dead!’ Those were his only words of fare- 
well. With that thought in his heart, he turned his back on 
the cottage, and on Joanna Grice. 

Me went on through the rain, taking the box with him, and 
looking about for some sheltered place in which he could open 
it. After walking nearly a mile, he saw an old cattle-shed, a 
little way off the road—a rotten, deserted place; but it afforded 
some little shelter, even yet: so he entered it. 

There was one dry corner left; dry enough, at least, to suit 
his purpose. In that he knelt down, and cut the cord round 
the Nox hesitated before he opened it—-and began by tearing 
away the letter outside, from the nail that fastened it to the 
cover. 

It was a long letter, written in a close, crabbed hand. He 
ran his eye over it impatiently, till his attention was acciden- 
tally caught and arrested by two or three lines, more clearly 
penned than the rest, near the middle of a page. For many 

ears he had been unused to reading any written characters ; 
ut he spelt out resolutely the words in the few lines which 
first struck his eye, and found that they ran thus :— 


“ [ have now only to add, before proceeding to the miserable 
confession of our family dishonour, that I never afterwards saw, 
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and only once heard of, the man who tempted my niece to 
commit the deadly sin, which was her ruin in this world, and 
will be her ruin in the next.” 


Beyond those words, he made no effort to read further. 
Thrusting the letter hastily into his pocket, he turned once 
more to the box. 

It was sealed up with strips of tape, but not locked. He 
forced the lid open, and saw inside a few simple articles of 
woman’s wearing apparel; a little work-box; a lace collar, 
with the needle and thread still sticking in it; several letters, 
here ticd up in a packet, there scattered ieee a gaily- 
bound album; a quantity of dried ferns and flower leaves that 
had apparently fallen from between the pages: a piece of can- 
vas with a slipper-pattern worked on 1t; and a black dress 
waistcoat with some unfinished embroidery on the collar. It 
was plain to him, at a first glance, that these things had been 
thrown into the box anyhow, and had been left just as they were 
tnrown. or amoment or two, he kept his eyes fixed on the 
sad significance of the confusion displayed before him; then 
turned away his head, whispering to himself, mournfully and 
many times, that name of “ Mary,” which he had already pro- 
nounced while in the presence of Joanna Grice. After a little, 
he mechanically picked out the letters that lay scattered 
about the box; mechanically eyed the broken seals and the 
oddreases on cach; mechanically put them back again un- 
opened, until he came to one which felt as if it had something 
inside it. This circumstance stimulated him into unfolding 
the enclosure, and examining what the letter might contain. 

Nothing but a piece of paper neatly folded. He undid the 
folds, and found part of a lock of hair inside, which he wrapped 
up again the momeut he saw it, as if anxious to conceal it from 
view as soon as possible. The lettcr he examined more deli- 
berately. It was in a woman’s handwriting; was directed to 
‘Miss Mary Grice, Dibbledean:” and was only dated “ Bond 
Street, London. Wednesday.” The post-mark, however, 
showed that it had been written many years ago. It was not 
very long; so he set himself tothe task of making it all out 
from beginning to end. 

This was what he read :— 


“My pEarest Mary, 
“ Thave just sent you your pretty hair bracelet by the 
conch, nicely sealed and packed up by the jeweller. I have 
directed it to you by your own name, as I direct this, remem 
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bering what you told me about your father making it a fioimt 

of honour never to open your letters and parcels; and forbid- 
ding that ugly aunt Joanna of yours, ever to do so either. ] 

ope you will receive this and the little packet about the same 
ime. 

“I will answer for your thinking the pattern of your brace- 
let much improved since the new hair has been worked in with 
the old. How slyly you will run away to your own room, and 
blush unseen, like the flower in the poem, when you look at it! 
You may be rather surprised, perhaps, to see some little gold 
fastenings introduced as additions; but this, the jeweller told 
me, was a matter of necessity. Your poor dear sister’s hair 
being the only material of the bracelet, when you sent it up to 
me to be altered, was very different from the hair of that fault- 
less true-love of yours which you also sent to be worked in 
with it. It was, in fact, hardly half long enough to plait up 
pore with poor Susan’s, from end to end; so the jeweller 
nad to jom it with little gold clasps, as you will see. It is very 
prettily run in along with the old hair though. No country 
jeweller could have done it half as nicely, so you did well to 
send it to London after all. I consider myself rathera judge 
of these things ; and I say positively that itis now the prettiest 
hair bracelet I ever saw. 

“Do you see him as often as ever P He ought to be true and 
faithful to you, when you show how dearly you love him, by 
mixing his hair with poor Susan’s, whom you were always #0 
fondly attached to. I say he ought; but you are sure to say 
he will—-and I am quite ready, love, to believe that you are the 
wiser of the two. 

“T would write more, but have no time. It is just the re- 
gular London season now, and we are worked out of our lives. 
I envy you dressmakers in the country ; and almost wish I was 
back again at Dibbledean, to be tyrannised over from morning 
to night by Miss Joanna. I know she is your aunt, my dear; 
but I can’t help saying that I hate her very name! 

“ Ever your affectionate friend, 
“Janz Hotpsworrn. 

“P §.—The jeweller sent back the hair he did not want; 
and I, as in duty bound, return it enclosed to you, its lawful 
owner.” 


Those scars on Mat’s face, which indicated the stir of strong 
feelings within him more palpably than either his expression 
or his manner, began to burn redly again while he spelt his. 
way through this letter. Ho crumpled it up hastily round 
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sure, instead of folding it as it had been folded 
id was about to cast it back sharply into the box, 
sight of the wearing apparel and half-finished work 
le seemed to stay his hand, and teach it on a sudden 
mnderly. IIe smoothed out the paper with care, and 
very gently among the rest of the letters—then 
the box thoughfully for a moment or two; took from 
the letter that he had first examined, and dropped 
ig the others ~ then ;uddenly and sharply closed the 
box again. 
t touch any more of her things,” he said to himself; 
o much as look at ’em, somehow, without its making 
stopped to tic up the box; straining at the cords, 
nere physical exertion of pulling hard at something 
. ief to him at that moment. “I'll open it again and 
rer in a day or two, when I’m away from the old 
2,’ he resumed, jerking sharply at the last knot~— 
m away from the old place, and have got to be my 
1 again.” 
the shed; regained the road; and stopped, looking 
ywn, and all round him, indecisively. ere should 
t? To the grave, where he had been told that Mary 
1? No: not until he had first read all the letters 
ally examined all the objects in the box. Back to 
wd to his pronused meeting next morning with Zack ? 
hing better was left to be done—back to London. 


nightfall he was journeying again to the great city, 

is meeting with Zack; journeying (though he little 

t) to the place where the clue lay hid—the clue to 
sery of Mary Grice. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TE WORKS, WITH ZAQK FOR AN INSTRUMENT. 


‘ER of an hour’s rapid walking from his father’s door, 
‘k well out of the neighbourhood of Baregrove Square, 
ached him in vagabond independence loose on the 
He had a silk handkerchief and sevenpence halfpenny 
ockets—his available assets consisted of a handsome 
ch and chain—his only article of baggage was a black- 
ick——and his anchor of hope was the Pawnbroker. 
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His first action, now that he had become his own mastey 
was to go direct to the nearest stationer’s shop that he could 
find, and there to write the penitent letter to his mother over 
which his heart had failed him in the library at Baregrove 
Square. It was about as awkward, scrambling, and incoherent 
an epistolary production as ever was composed. But Zack 
felt casicr when he had completed it~—easier still when he had 
actually dropped itinto the post-office along with his other let- 
ter to Mr. Valentine Blyth. 

The next duty that claimed him was the first great duty of 
civilised humanity—the filling of an empty purse. Most 
young gentlemen in his station of life would have found the 
orocess of pawning a watch in the streets of London, and in 
becad daylight, rather an embarrassing one. But Zack was 
born impervious to a sense of respectability. Ile marched 
into the first pawnbroker’s he came to with as solemn an air 
of business, and marched out again with as serene an expres- 
sion of satisfaction, as if he had just been drawing a handsome 
salary, or just been delivering a heavy deposit into the hands 
of his banker. 

Once provided with pecuniary resources, Zack felt himself at 
liberty to indulge forthwith in a holiday of his own granting. 
He opened the festival by a good long ride in a cab, with a 
bottle of pale ale and a packet of cigars inside, to keep the 
miserable state of the weather from aifecting his spirits. Ile 
closed the festival with a visit to the theatre, a supper in mixed 
company, total self-oblivion, a bed at a tavern, and a blinding 
headache the next morning. ‘Thus much, in brief, for the nar- 
rative of his holiday. The proceedings, on his part, which fol- 
lowed that festival, claim attention next; and are of sufficient 
importance, in the results to which they led, to be mentioned 
in detail. 


The new morning was the beginning of an important day in 
Zack’s life. Much depended on the interviews he wag about to 
seek with his new friend, Mat, in Kirk Street, and with Mr. 
Blyth, at the turnpike in the Laburnum Road. As he paid his bill 
at the tavern, his conscience was not altogether easy, when he 
recalled a certain passage in his letter to his mother, which had 
assured her that he was on the high road to reformation al- 
ready. “I'll make a clean breast of it to Blyth, and do exactly 
what he tells me, when I meet him at the turnpike.” Forti- 
fying himself with this good resolution, Zack arrived at Kirk 
oo and knocked at the private door of the tobacconist’s 
shop. 
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having seen him from the window, called to him to 
‘p, as goun as the door was opened. The moment they 
1ands, young Thorpe noticed that his new friend looked 
His face seemed to have grown downcast and weary 
3 heavy and vacant, since they had last met. 
, hat’s happened to you?” asked Zack. “ You have, been 
, aere in the country, haven’t you? What news do you 
yack, my dear fellow ? Good, I hope ?” 
‘“d as can be,” returned Mat, gruffly. ‘ Don’t you say 
r word to me about it. If you do, we part company 
Talk of something else. Anything you like; and the 
the better.” 
yidden to discourse any more concerning his fricnd’s 
Zack veered about directly, and began to discourse con- 
1x his own. Candour was one of his few virtues: and he 
ronfided to Mat the entire history of his tribulations, 
1¢asingle reserved point at any part of the narrative, 
‘eginning to end. 
vhout putting a question, or giving an answer, without 
‘ying the smallest astonishment or the slightest sympathy, 
ood gravely listening until Zack had quite done. He 
‘vent to the corner of the room where the round table 
ae the upturned lid back upon the pedestal; drew 
e breast pocket of his coat a roll of beaver-skin ; slowly 
it ; displayed upon the table a goodly collection of bank 
, and pointing to them, said to young Thorpe,—“ Take 
rou want.” 
vas not easy to surprise Zack; but this procceding so 
etely astonished him, that he stared at the bank notes 
echless amazement. Mat took his pipe from a nail in 
ull, filled the bowl with tobacco, and pointing with the 
towards the table, gruffly repeated,—“ Take what you 


s time, Zack found words in which to express himself, 
sed them pretty freely to praise his new friend’s uncx- 
d generosity, and to decline taking a single farthing. 
deliberately lit his pipe, in the first place, and then 
ly answered in these terms :— 

uke my advice, young ’un, and keep all that talking for 
s0dy else: it’s gibberish to me. Don’t bother; and hel 
elf to what you want. Money’s what you want—though 
von’t own it. That’s money. When it’s gone, I can go 
to California and get more. While it lasts, make it spin. 
3 1s there to stare at? Itold you ld be brothers with 
secause of what you done for me the other night, Wel, 
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I’m being brothers with you now. Get your watch out of 
pawn, and shake a loose leg at the world. Will you take what 
you want? And when you have, just tie up the rest, and chuck 
‘em over here.” With those words the man of the black skull- 
cap sat down on his bearskins, and sulkily surrounded himself 
with clouds of tobacco smoke. 

Finding it impossible to make Mat understand those deli- 
cacies and refinements of civilised life which induce one eentle- 
man (always excepting a clergyman at Easter time) to decline 
accepting money from another gentleman as a gift—perceiving 
that he was resolved to receive all remonstrances as so many 
declarations of personal enmity and distrust—and well know- 
ing, moreover, that a little money to go on with would be really 
a very acceptable accommodation under existing circumstances, 
Zack consented to take two ten-pound notes asa loan. At 
this reservation Mat chuckled contemptuously; but young 
Thorpe enforced it, by tearing a leaf out of his pockct-book, 
and writing an acknowledgment for the sum he had borrowed. | 
Mat roughly and resolutely refused to receive the document; 
but Zack tied it up along with the bank-notes, and threw the 
beaver-skin roll back to its owner, as requested. 

“Do you want a bed io sleep in?” asked Mat next, “Say 
yes or no at once! I won’t have no more gibberish. I’m not 
a gentleman, and I can’t shake up along with them as are. It’s 
no use trying it on with me, young un. [Pm not much better 
than a cross between a savage and a Christian. 1’ma battered, 
lonesome, sealped old vagabond—that’s what I am! But I’m 
brothers with you for all that. What’s mine is yours; and if 
you tell me it isn’t again, me and you are likely to quarrel. 

o you want a bed to sleep in? Yes? or No?” 

Yes; Zack certainly wauted a bed; but— 

“There's one for you,” remarked Mat, pointing through the 
folding-doors into the back room. “don’t want it. I haven’t 
slep’ in a bed these twenty years and more, and I can’t do it 
now. I take dog’s snoozes in this corner; and I shall take 
more dog’s snoozes out of doors in the day-time, when the sun 
begins to shine. I haven’t been used to much sleep, and I 
don’t want much. Go in and try if the bed’s long enough for 

ou.” 
: Zack tried to expostulate again, but Mat interrupted him 
more gruffly than ever. 

“T suppose you don’t care to sleep next door to such as me,” 
he said. “You wouldn’t turn your back on a bit of my blan- 
ket, though, if we were out in the lonesome places together. 
Never mind! You won't cotton to me all at once, J dare say. 
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Well: ft cotton to you in spite of that. Damn the bed! Take 
it or leave it, which you like.” 

Zack the reckless, who was always ready at five minutes’ 
notice to make friends with any living being under the canopy 
of heaven—Zack the gregarious, who in his days of roaming 
the country, before he was fettered to an office stool, had “ cot- 
toned” to cvery species of rustic vagabond, from a travelling 
tinker to a resident poacher—at once declared that he would 
sleep in the offered bed that very night, by way of showing 
himself worthy of his host’s assistance and regard, if worthy 
of nothing else. Greatly relieved by this plain declaration, 
Mat crossed his legs Inxuriously on the floor, shook his great 
shoulders with a heartier chuckle than usual, and made his 
young friend free of the premises in these hospitable words :— 

‘re! now the bothcr’s over at last, I suppose,” cried 
“Pull in the buffalo hide, and bring your legs to an 
| anywhere you like. I’m smoking. Suppose you smoke 
‘ -'fToi! Bring up a clean pipe,” cried this rough diamond, 
‘lusion, turning up a loose corner of the carpet, and 
through a crack in the floor into the shop below. 
pipe was brought. Zack sat down on the buffalo hide, 
yan to ask his queer friend about the life he had been 
! in the wilds of North and South America. From short 
at first, Mat was gradually beguiled into really relating 
f his adventures. Wild, barbarous fragments of narra- 
ey were; mingling together in one darkly-fantastic re- 
erce triumphs and deadly dangers; miscries of cold, and 
, and thirst; glories of hunters’ feasts in mighty forests ; 
idings among desolate rocks; gallopings for life from 
nes of the blazing prairie ; combats with wild beasts and 
ren wilder still; weeks of awful solitude in primeval 
; days and nights of perilous orgies among drunken 
'; visions of meteors in heaven, of hurricanes on earth, 
icebergs blinding bright, when the sunshine was beau- 
er the Polar seas. 
ag Thorpe listened in a fever of excitement. Here was 

‘«  perate, dangerous, roving life of which he had dreamed! 

' ged already to engage in it: he could have listened to 

‘ tions of it all day long. But Mat was the last man 

* ' world to err, at any time, on the side of diffuseness in 
y .' nz the results of his own experience. And he now pro, 
ve | ple on asudden, in the middle of an adventurd’ 
vu. ue the wild horses on the Pampas; declaring that he was 
‘+ 1 cf feeling his own tongue wag, and had got so sick of 
tt... Of himself, that he was determined nof to open nis 
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mouth again—except to put a rump-stcak and a pipe in it—for 
the rest of the tae : : ae 

Finding it impossible to make him alter this resolution, 
Zack thought of his engagement with Mr. Blyth, and asked 
what time it was. Mat, having no watch, conveyed this in- 
quiry into the shop by the same process of roaring through the 
crack in the ceiling which he hed already employed to produce 
a clean pipe. The answer showed Zack that he had barely time 
enough left to be punctual to his appointment in the Labur- 
num Road. 

“T must be off to my friend at the turnpike,” he said, rising 
and putting on his hat; “ but I shall be back again in an hour 
or two. 1 say, have you thought seriously yet about going 
back to America?” His eyes sparkled eagerly as he put this 
qvestion. 

“ There ain’t no need to think about it,” answered Mat. “J 
mean to go back; but I haven’t settled what day yet. I’ve 
got something to do first.” His face darkened, and he glanced 
aside at the box which he had brought from Dibbledean, and 
which was now covered with one of his bearskins. “Never 
mind what itis; I’ve got it to do, and that’s enough. Don’t 
you go asking again whether I’ve brought news from the 
country, or whether I haven’t. Don’t you ever do that, and 
we shall sail along together easy enough. I like you, Zack, 
when you don’t bother me. If you want to go, what are you 
stopping for? Why don’t you clear out at once ?” 

oung Thorpe departed, laughing. It was a fine clear day, 
and the bright sky showed signs of a return of the frost. He 
was in high spirits as he walked along, thinking of Mat’s wild 
adventures. hat was the happiest painter’s life, after all, 
vompared to such a life as he had just heard described? Zack 
was hardly in the Laburnum Road before he began to doubt 
whether he had really made up his mind to be guided entirely 
by Mr. Blyth’s advice, and to devote all his energies for the 
future to the cultivation of the fine arts, 

Near the turnpike stood a tall gentleman, making a sketch 
in a note-book of some felled timber lying by the road side. 
This could be no other than Valentine—and Valentine it really 


WAS. 

Mr. Blyth looked unusually serious, as he shook hands with 
young Thorpe. “ Don’t i ie to justify yourself, Zack,” he 
said; “I’m not going to blame you now. Let’s walk on a 
little. I have some news to tell you from Baregrove Square.” 

lt appeared from the narrative on which Valentine now 
entered, that, immediately on the receipt of Zack’s letter, he 
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had called on Mr. Thorpe, with the kindly purpose of 
endeavouring to make peace between father and son. His 
mission had entirely failed. Mr. Thorpe had grown more and 
more irritable as the interview proceeded; and had accused 
his visitor of unwarrantable interference, when Valentine sug 

gested the propricty of holding out some prospect of forgive 

ness to the runaway son. 

This outbreak Mr, Blyth had abstained from noticing, out 
of consideration for the agitated state of the speaker’s feelings. 
But when the Reverend Mr. Yollop (who liad been talking 
with Mrs. Thorpe up stairs) came into the room soon after 
wards, and joined in the conversation, words had been spoken 
which had obliged Valentine to leave the house. The reiteration 
of some arguments on the side of merey which he had already 
advanced, had caused Mr. Yollop to hint, with extreme polite- 
ness and humility, that Mr. Blyth’s profession was not of a 
nature to render him capable of estimating properly the nature 
and consequences of moral guilt; while Mr. Thorpe had 
referred almost openly to the scandalous reports which had 
been spread abroad in certain quarters, years ago, on the 
subject of Madonna’s parentage. These insinuations had 
roused Valentine instantly. ILe had denounced them as false 
in the strongest terms he could employ; and had left the 
house, resolved never to hold any communication again either 
with Mr. Yollop or Mr. Thorpe. 

About an hour after his return home, a letter marked 
“ Private” had been brought to him from Mrs. Thorpe. The 
writer referred, with many expressions of sorrow, to what 
had occurred at the interview of the morning; and earnestly 
begged Mr. Blyth to take into consideration the state of Mr. 
Thorpe’s health, which was such, that the family doctor (who 
had just called) had absolutely forbidden him to excite himsclf 
in the smallest degree by receiving any visitors, or by taking 
any active steps towards the recovery of his absent son. If 
these rules were not strictly complied with for many days to 
come, the doctor declared that the attack of palpitation of the 
heart, from which Mr. Thorpe had suffered on the night of 
Zack’s return, might occur again, and might be strengthened 
into a confirmed malady. As it was, if proper care was taken, 
nothing of an alarming nature need be apprehended. 

Having referred to hee husband in these terms, Mrs. Thorpe 
next reverted to herself. She mentioned the receipt of a letter 
from Zack; but said it had done little towards calming her 
anxiety andalarm. Feeling certain that Mr. Blyth would by 
the first friend her son would go to, she now begged him to 
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uso his influence to keep Zack from abandoning himself to any 
desperate courses, or from leaving the country, which. she 
atly feared he might be tempted 10 do. She asked this of 

r. Blyth as a favour to herself, and hinted that if he would 
only enable her, by granting it, to tell her busband, without 
entering into details, that their son was under safe guidance 
for the present, half the anxiety from which she was now 
suffering would be alleviated. Here the letter ended abruptly ; 
a request for a speedy answer being added in the postscript. 

“Now, Zack,” said Valentine, after he had related the result 
of his visit to Baregrove Square, and had faithfully reported 
the contents of Mrs. Thorpe’s letter, “I shall only add that 
whatever has happened between your father and me, makes no 
difference in the respect I have always felt for your mother, 
and in my earnest desire to do her every service in my power. 
I tell you fairly—as between friends—that I think you have 
been very much to blame; but I have sufficient confidence and 
faith in you, to leave everything to be decided by your own 
sense of honour, and by the affection which I am sure you feel 
for your mother.” 

This appeal, and the narrative which had preceded it, had 
their due effect on Zack. His ardour for a wandering life of 
excitement and peril, began to cool inthe quiet temperature of 
the good influences that were now at work within him. “It 
shan’t be my fault, Blyth, if I don’t deserve your good opinion,” 
he said warmly. “I know I’ve behaved badly; and I know, 
too, that I have had some severe provocations. Only tell me 
what you advise, and I'll do it—I will, upon my honour, for my 
mother’s sake.” 

“That’s right! that’s talking like a man!” cried Valentine, 
clapping him on the shoulder. “In the first place, it would 
be no use your going back home at once—even if you were 
willing, which 1 am afraid you are not. In your father’s 
present state your return to Baregrove Square would do him 
a great deal of harm, and do you no good. Employed, how- 
ever, you must be somehow while you’re away from home; and 
what you're fit for—unless it’s Art—I’m sure I don’t know. 
You have been talking a great deal about wanting to be a 
painter; and now is the time to test your resolution. IfTI get 
you an order to draw in the British Museum, to fill up your 
. gnornings; and if I enter you at some private Academy, to fill 
up your evenings (mine at home is not half strict enough for 
you)—will you stick to it?” 

“With all my heart,” replied Zack, resolutely dismissing his 
dreams of life in the wilds to the limbo of oblivion, “ rt ask 
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nothing better, Blyth, than to stick to you and your plan for 
the future.” 

« Bravo!” cried Valentine, in his old gay, hearty manner. 
‘“ The heaviest load of anxiety that has been on my shoulders 
for some time past is off now. I will write and comfort your 
mother this very afternoon , 

“ Give her my love,” interposed Zack. 

—‘“ Giving her your love; in the belief, of course, that you 
are going to prove yourself worthy to send such a message,” 
continued Mr. Blyth. “ Let us turn, and walk back at once. 
The sooner I write, the easier and happier I shall be. By the 
bye, there’s another important question starts up now, which 
your mother seems to have forgotten in the hurry and agita- 
tion of writing her letter. What are you going to do about 
money matters? Have you thought about a place to: live in 
for the present P Can I help you in any way ?” ~ ° 

These questions admitted of but one candid form of answer, 
which the natural frankness of Zack’s character led him to 
adopt without hesitation. He immediately related the whole 
history of his first meeting with Mat, (formally describing him, 
on this occasion, as Mr. Mathew Marksman), and of the visit 
to Kirk Street which had followed it that very morning. 

Though in no way remarkable for excess of caution, or for 
the possession of any extraordinary fund of worldly wisdom, 
Mr. Blyth frowned and shook his head suspiciously, while he 
listened to the curious narrative now addressed to him. As 
soon as it was concluded, he expressed the most decided disap- 

robation of the careless readiness with which Zack had al- 
owed a perfect stranger to become intimate with him—re- 
minding him that he had met his new acquaintance (of whom, 
by his own confession, he knew next to nothing) in a very dis- 
reputable place—and concluded by earnestly recommending 
him to break off all connection with so dangerous an associate, 
at, the earliest possible opportunity. 

Zack, on his side, was not slow in mustering arguments to 
defend his conduct. He declared that Mr. Marksman had 
gone into the Snuggery innocently, and had been grossly in- 
sulted before he became the originator of the riot there. As 
to his family affairs and his real name, he might have good and 

lig reasons for concealing them; which was the more pro- 

able, as his account of himself in other respects was straight 
forward and unreserved enough. He might be a little eccen- 
tric, and might have led an adventurous life; but it was surely 
not fair to condemn him, on that account only, asa bad charac: 
ter. In conclusion, Zack cited the loan he had received, as a 
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proof that the stranger could not be a swindler, at any rate; and 
referred to the evident familiarity with localities and customs it 
California, which he had shown in conversation that afternoon, 
as affording satisfactory proof in support of his own statement 
that he had gained his money by gold-digging. 

Mr. Blyth, however, still held firmly to his original opinion ; 
and, first offering to advance the money from his own purse, 
suggested that young Thorpe should relieve himself of the ob- 
ligation which he had imprudently contracted, by paying back 
what he had borrowed, that very afternoon. 

“ Get out of his debt,” said Valontine, earnestly —“ Get out 
of his debt, at any rate.” 

“You don’t kuow him ag well as I do,” replicd Zack. ‘“ He 
wouldn’t think twice about knocking me down, if I showed 1 
distrusted him in that way—and let me tell you, Blyth, he’s 
one of the few men alive who could really do it.” 

“This is no laughing matter, Zack,” said Valentino, shaking 
his head doubtfully. 

“T nover was moro serious in my life,” rejoined Zack. “T 
won’t say I should be afraid, but 1 will say I should be ashamed 
to pay him his money back on the day when I borrowed it. 
Why, he even refused to accept my written acknowledgment 
of the loan! TI only succeeded in forcing it on him unawares, 
by slipping it in among his banknotes ; and, if he finds it there, 
T'll lay you any wager you like, he tears it up, or throws it 
into the fire.” 

Mr. Blyth began to look alittle puzzled. The stranger’s be- 
haviour about the money was rather staggering, to say the 
least of it. 

“Let me bring him to your picture-show,” pursued Zuck. 
“ Judge of him yourself, before you condemn him. Surely I 
can’t say fairer than that ? May I bring him to see the pic- | 
tures? Or will you come back at once with me to Kirk Street, 
where he lives ?” 

“T must write to your mother, before Ido any thing else; 
and Ihave work in hand besides for to-day and tomorrow,” 
said Valentine. “ All things considered, you had better bring 
your friend as you proposed just now. But remember the dis- 
tinction I always make between my public studio and my pri- 
vate house. I consider the glorious mission of Art to apply to 
everybody; sol am proud to open my painting room to any 
honest man who wants to look at my pictures. But the free- 
dom of my other rooms is only for my own friends, I can’t 
have strangers brought up stairs: remember that.” 

“Of course! I shouldn't think of it, my dear fellow. Qaly 
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you look at old Rough and Tough, and hear him talk; and I'l 
answer for the rest.” 

«Ah, Zack! Zack! I wish you were not so dreadfully care. 
less about whom you get acquainted with. 1 have often 
warned you that you will bring yourself or your friends into 
trouble some day, when you least expect it. Where are you 
going to now P” 

“ Back to Kirk Strect. This is my nearest way ; and I pro- 
mised Mat ‘a 

“Remember what you promised me, and what I am going to 
proinise your mother—” 

“ll remember everything, Blyth. Good bye and thank you 
Only wait till we meet on Saturday, and you sce my new friend ; 
and you will find it all richt.” 

“| hope Ishan’t find it all wrong,” said Mr. Blyth, fore- 
bodingly, as he followed the road to lis own house. 





CHARTER Y. 
FATE WORKS, WITIL WR. BLATIE FOR AN INSTRUMENT. 


Tue great day of the year in Valentine’s house was always the 
day on which his pictures for the Royal Academy Exhibition 
were shown in their completed state to friends and admiring 
spectators, congregated in his own painting room. His visi- 
tors represented alinost every variety of rank in the social scale ; 
and grew numerous in proportion as they descended from the 
higher to the lower degrees. Thus, the aristocracy of race 
was usually impersonated, in his studio, by his one noble 
patron, the Dowager Countess of Brambledown ; the aristo- 
cracy of art by two or three Royal Academicians; and the 
aristocracy of money by eight or ten highly respectable fami- 
lies, who came quite as much to look at the Dowager Countess 
as to look at the pictures. With these last, the select portion 
of the company might be said to terminate; and, after them, 
flowed in promiscuously the obscure majority of the visitors— 
a heterogeneous congregation of worshippers at the shrine of 
art, who were some of them of small importance, some of 
doubtful importance, some of no importance at all; and who 
included within their numbers, not only a sprmkling of Mr, 
Blyth’s old-established tradesmen, but also his gardener, his 
wite’s old nurse, the brother of his housemaid, and the father 
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of his cook. Some of his respectablo friends deplored, on prin- 
ciple, the “levelling tendencies” which induced him thus te 
admit a mixture of all classes into his painting-room, on the 
days when he exhibited lis pictures. But Valentine was 
warmly encouraged in taking this course by no less a person 
than Lady Brambledown herself, whose perverse pleasure it 
was to exhibit herself to society as an uncompromising Radi. 
cal, a reviler of the Peerage, a teller of scandalous Royal anec- 
dotes, and a worshipper of the memory of Oliver Cromwell. 

On the eventful Saturday which was to display his works to 
an applauding public of private friends, Mr. Biyth’s studio, 
thanks to Madonna’s industry and attention, looked really in 
perfect order—as neat and clean as a room could be. A semi- 
circle of all the available chairs in the house—drawing-room 
and bed-room chairs intermingled—ranged itself symmetrically 
in front of the pictures. That imaginative classical landscape, 
“The Golden Age,’ reposed grandly on its own easel; while 
“Columbus in Sight of the New World ”’—the largest canvas 
Mr. Blyth had ever worked on, encased in the most gorgeous 
frame he had ever ordered for one of his own pictures—was 
hung on the wall at an easy distance from the ground, having 
proved too bulky to be safely accommodated by any easel in 
Valentine’s possession. 

Except Mr. Blyth’s bureau, all the ordinary furniture and 
general litter of the room had been cleared out of it, or hidden 
away behind convenient draperies in corners. Backwards and 
forwards over the open space thus obtained, Mr. Blyth walked 
expectant, with the elastic skip peculiar to him; looking ec- 
statically at his pictures, as he passed and repassed them—now 
singing, now whistling ; sometimes pouian 4 mysteriously to a 
small manuscript which he carried in his hand, jauntily tied 
round with blue ribbon; sometimes following the lines of the 
composition in “Columbus,” by flourishing his right hand 
before it in the air, with dreamy artistic grace ;—always, turn 
where he would, instinct from top to toe with an excitable 
activity which defied the very idea of rest—and always hospit- 
ably ready to rush to the door and receive the first enthusiastic 
visitor with open arms, at a moment’s notice. 

Above stairs, in the invalid room, the scene was of a different 
kind. Here also the arrival of the expected visitors was an 
event of importance; but it was awaited in perfect tranquillity 
and silence. Mrs. Blyth lay in her usual position on the couch- 
side of the bed, turning over a small portfolio of engravings ; 
and Madonna stood at the front window, where she could com- 
mand a full view of the garden gate, and of the approach from 
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it to the house. This was always her place on the days when 
the pictures were shown; for, while occupying this position, 
she was able, by signs, to indicate the arrival of the different 
guests to her adopted mother, who lay too far from the window 
to see them. On all other days of the year, it was Mra. Blyth 
who devoted herself to Madonna’s service, by interpreting for 
her advantage the pleasant conversations that she could not 
hear. On this day, it was Madonna who devoted herself to 
Mrs. Blyth’s service, by identifying for her amusement the 
visitors whose approach up the garden walk she could not 
safely leave her bed to see. 

No privilege that the girl enjoyed under Valentine’s roof 
was more valued by her than this; for by the exercise of it, she 
was enabled to ake some slight return in kind for the affec- 
tionate attention of which she was the constant object Mrs. 
Blyth always encouraged her to indicate who the different 
guests were, as they followed each other, by signs of her own 
choosing,—these signs being almost invariably suggested oy 
some characteristic peculiarity of the person represented, whic 
her quick observation had detected at a first interview, and 
which she copied with the quaintest exactness of imitation. 
The correctness with which her memory preserved these signa, 
and retained, after long intervals, the recollection of the per- 
sons to whom they alluded, was very extraordinary. The namo 
of any mere acquaintance, who came seldom to the house, she 
constantly forgot, having only perhaps had it interpreted to 
her once or twice, and not hearing it as others did, whenever 
it accidentally occurred in conversation. But if the sign by 
which she herself had once designated that acquaintance—no 
matter how long ago—happened to be repeated by those about 
her, it was then always found that the forgotten person was 
recalled to her recollection immediately. 

From eleven till three had been notified in the invitation 
cards as the time during which the pictures would be on view. 
It was now long past ten. Madonna still stood patiently by 
the window, going on with anew purse which she was knitting 
for Valentine; and looking out attentively now and then 
towards the road. Mrs. Blyth, humming a tune to herself, 
slowly turned over the engravings in her portfolio, and became 
80 thoroughly absorbed in looking at them, that she forgot 
altogether how time was passing, and was quite astonished to 
hear Madonna suddenly clap her hands at the window, as a 
wignal that the first punctual visitor had passed the garden. 


gate. 
Mra. Blyth raised her eyes from the prints directly, and 
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smiled as she saw the girl puckering up her fresh, rosy face 
into a childish imitation of old age, bending her light figure 
gravely in a succession of formal bows, and kissing her hand 
several times with extreme suavity and deliberation. These 
signs were meant to indicate Mrs. Blyth’s futher, the poor cn- 
graver, whose old-fashioned habit it was to pay nomege to all 
his friends among the ladics, by saluting them from afar off 
with tremulous bows and gallaut kissings of the hand. 

“Ah!” thought Mrs. Blyth, nodding, to show that she 
understood the siguns—“‘ Ah! there’s father, I felt sure he 
would be the first; and I know exactly what he will do when 
he gets in. He will admire the pictures more than anybody, 
and have a better opinion to give of them than anybody else 
has; but before he can mention a word of it to Valentine, there 
will be dozens of people in the painting-room, and then he will 
get taken suddenly nervous, and come up here to me.” 

While Mrs. Blyth was thinking about her father, Madonna 
signalised the advent of two more visitors. First, she raised 
her hand sharply, and began pulling at an imaginary whisker 
on her own smooth cheek—then stood bolt upright, and folded 
her arms majestically over her bosom. Mrs. Blyth imme- 
diately recognised the originals of these two pantomime por- 
trait-sketches. The one represented Mr. ILemlock, the sinall 
critic of a small newspaper, who was principally remarkable 
for never letting his tickers alone for five minutes together. 
The other pourtrayed Mr. Bullivant, the aspiring fair-haired 
sculptor, who wrote poetry, and studied dignity in his attitudes 
go unremittingly, that he could not even stop to look in at 
a shop-window, without standing before it as if he was his own 
statuc. 

In a minute or two more, Mrs. Blyth heard a prodigious 
grating of wheels, and trampling of horses, and banging of car- 
riage-steps violently let down. Madonna immediately took a 
seat on the nearest chair, rolled the skirt of her dress up into 
her lap, tucked both her hands inside it, then drew one out, 
and imitated the action of snuff-taking—looking up merrily at 
Mrs, Blyth, as much as to say, “ You can’t mistake that, I 
think ?”—Impossible! old Lady Brambledown, with her muff 
and snuff-box, to the very life. 

Close onthe Dowager Countess followed a visitor of low 
degree. Madonna—looking as if she was a little afraid of the 
boldness of her own imitation—began chewing an imaginary 
quid of tobacco ; then pretended to pull it suddenly out of her 
mouth, and throw it away behind her. It was all over in a 
Moment; but it represented to perfection Mangles, the gar- 
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dener; who, though an inveterate chewer of tobacco, always: 
threw away his quid whenever he confronted his betters, as a 
duty that he owed to his own respectability. 

Another carriage. Madonna put on a suppositious pair of 
spectacles, pretended to pull them off, rub them bright, and 
put them on again; then, retiring a little from the window, 
spread out her dress into the widest dimensions that it could 
be made to assume. The new arrivals thus pourtrayed, were 
the doctor, whose spectacles were never clean enough to please 
him; and the doctor’s wife, an emaciated fine lady, who deceit- 
fully suggested the presence of vanished charms, by wearing a 
balloon under her gown—which benevolent rumour pronounced 
io be only a crinoline petticoat. 

Here there was a brief pause in the procession of visitors, 
Mrs. Blyth beckoned to Madonna, and began talking on her 
fingers. ‘ 

“No signs of Zack yet—are there, love ?” 

The girl looked anxiously towards the window, and shook 
oer head. 

“Tf be ventures up here, when he does come, we must not 
be so kind to him as usual. Ile has been behaving very badly, 
and we must see if we can’t make him ashamed of himself.” 

Madonna’s colour rose directly. She looked amazed, sorry, 
perplexed, and incredulous by turns. Zack behaving badly P— 
she would never believe it! 

“mean to make him ashamed of himself, if he ventures 
near me /” pursued Mrs. Blyth. 

“And J shall try if I can’t console him afterwards,” thought 
Madonna, turning away her head for fear her face should be- 
tray her. 

Another ring at the bell! “ There he is, perhaps,” continued 
Mrs. Blyth, nodding in the direction of the window, as she 
signed nee words. 

Madonna ran to Jook: then turned round, and with a comic 
air of disappointment, hooked her thumbs in the arm-holes of 
an imaginary waistcoat. Only Mr. Gimble, the picturo-dealer, 
who always criticised works of art with his hands in that 
position. 

Just then, a soft knock sounded at Mrs. Blyth’s door ; and 
her father entered, sniffing with a certain perpetual cold of 
his which nothing could cure—bowing, kissing his hand, and 
frightened up-stairs by the company, just as his daughter had 
predicted. 


“Oh, Lavvie! the Dowager Countess is downstairs, and hor 
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ladyship likes the pictures,” exclaimed the old man, snuffling 
and smiling infirmly in a flutter of nervous glee. 

“Come and sit down by me, father, and see Madonna doing 
the visitors. It’s funnier than any play that ever was acted.” 

“ And her ladyship likes the pictures,” repeated the engraver, 
his poor old watery eyes sparkling with pleasure as he told his 
little morsel of good news over again, and sat down by the 
bedside of his favourite child. 

The rings at the bell began to multiply at compound inte- 
rest. Madonna was hardly still at the window for a moment, 
so many were the visitors whose approach up the garden walk 
it was now necessary for her to signalise. Down-stairs, all the 
vacant seats left in the painting room were filling rapidly ; and 
the ranks of standers in the back places were getting two-deep 
already. 


There was Lady Brambledown (whose ealls at the 
always lasted the whole morning), sitting in the ce 
place of honour, taking snuff fiercely, talking liber: 
ments in a cracked voice, and apparently feeling extrer: 
sure in making the respectable middle classes stare at 
reverent amazement. Also, two Royal Academicians— 
nine Academician, swaddled in a voluminous cloak; 
benevolent Academician, with a slovenly umbrella, | 
perpetual smile. Also, the doctor and his wife, who 
the massive frame of “ Columbus,” but said not a wor 
the picture itself. Also, Mr. Bullivant, the sculptor, : 
Hemlock, the journalist, exchanging solemnly that 
small talk, in which such words as “sensuous,” “ ss 
“ objective,” and “subjective,” occupy prominent pla 
out of which no man ever has succeeded, or ever will 
in extricating an idea. Also, Mr. Gimble, fluently La 
with the whole alphabet of Art-Jargon at his fingers 
and without the slightest comprehension of the sul; 
embarrass him in his flow of language. Also, certain . 
able families who tried vainly to understand the 
opposed by other respectable families who never tried 
but confined themselves exclusively to the Dowager Cou 
Also, the obscure general visitors, who more than madi: 
enthusiasm what they wanted in distinction. And, | 
the absolute democracy, or downright low-life party 
the spectators—represented for the time being by Mr. 7 
gardener, and Mr. Blyth’s cook’s father—who, standing ti 
modestly outside the door, agreed, in awe.struck whisper: 
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he “Golden Age” was a Tasty Thing, and “Columbus in 
sicht ’ the N re World,” a Beautiful Piece. 

‘All Valentine’s restlessness before the Visitors arrived was 
as nothing compared with his rapturous activity, now that they 
were fairly assembled. Not once had he stood still, or ceased 
talking since the first spectator entered the room. And not 
once, probably, would he have permitted either his legs or his 
tongue to-take the slightest repose until the last guest had 
departed from the Studio, but for Lady Brambledown, who 
accidentally hit on the only available means of fixing his at- 
tention to one thing, and keeping him comparatively quiet in 
ono place. 

“1 say, Blyth,” cried her ladyship (she never prefixed the 
word “ Mister” to the names of any of her male friends) —“ I 
say, Blyth, 1 can’t for the life of me understand your picture 
of Columbus. You talked some time ago about explaining it 
in detail. When are you going to begin P” 

“Directly, my dear madam, directly: I was only waiting till 
the room got well filled,” answered Valentine, taking up the 
long wand which he used to steady lis hand while he was 
painting, and producing the manuscript tied round with blue 
ribbon. “The fact is—I don’t know whether you mind it P—I 
have just thrown together a few thoughts on art, as a sort of in- 
troduction to—to Columbus, inshort. They are written down 
on this paper—the thoughts arc. Would anybody be kind 
enough to read them, while I point out what ay mean on the 
picture P I only ask, because it seems egotistical to be reading 
my opinions about my own works.—/Vill anybody be kind 
enough P” repeated Mr. Blyth, walking all along the semi- 
circle of chairs, and politely offering his manuscript to anybody 
who would take it. 

Not ahand was held out. Bashfulness is frequently in- 
fectious; and it proved to be so on this particular occasion. 

* Nonsense, Blyth!” exclaimed Lady Brambledown. “ Read 
it yourself. Egotistical? Stuff! Everybody’s egotistical. I 
hate modest men; they’re all rascals. ‘Read it and assert your 
own importance. You have a better right to do so than most 
of your neighbours, for you belong to the aristocracy of talent 
——the only aristocracy, in my opinion, that is worth a straw.” 
Here her ladyship took a pinch of snuff, and looked at the 
middle-class fries as auch as to say :—“ There! what do you 
think of that from a Member of your darling Peerage ?” 

Thus encouraged, Valentine took his station (wand in hand) 
beneath “ Columbus,” and unrolled the manuscript 
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“ What a very peculiar man Mr. Blyth is!” whisp: 
of the lady visitors to an acquaintance behind her. 

‘** And what a very unusual mixture of people he . 
have asked !”’ rejoined the other, looking towards the | 
where the democracy loomed diffident in Sunday clot: 

“The pictures which I have the honour to exhibi', 
Valentine from the manuscript, “have been painted o. 
ciple ‘g 

fe I beg your pardon, Blyth,” interrupted Lady Bram! 
whose sharp ears had caught the remark made on ° 
and his “mixture of people,” and whose liberal princi 
thereby instantly stimulated into publicly asserting thr 
“. beg your pardon; but where’s my old ally, the , 
who was here last time P—Out at the door is he P “W'! 
he mean by not coming in? Here, gardener! com 
my chair.” 

The gardener approached, internally writhing u: 
honour of public notice, and covered with confusion « 
quence of the noise his boots made on the floor. 

‘“* How do you do? and how are your family? “. 
you stop out at the door for? You're one of Mr. 
guests, and have as much right inside as any of the rv: 
Stand there, and listen, and look about you, and inte 
mind. This 1s an age of progress, gardener; you~ 
coming uppermost, and time it did too. Go on, Blyti 
again the Dowager Countess took a pinch of snuf 
contemptuously at the lady who had spoken of the 
of people.” 

“J take the liberty,” continued Valentine, resumin~ 
nuscript, “of dividing all art into two great classes, ‘ 
se oy subjects, and the figure subjects; and I vent. 
scribe these classes, in their highest development, wm 
respective titles of Art Pastoral and Art Mystic. Th: 
Age’ is an attempt to exemplify Art Pastoral. ‘ Colu 
Sicht of the New World’ is an effort to express » 
Art Mystic. In ‘The Golden Age’ ”—(everybody i 
Golamban immediately)—‘“ In the ‘Golden Age,’” - 
Mr. Blyth, waving his wand persuasively towards 
picture, “you have, in the foreground-bushcs, the 1 
tance trees, the horizon mountains, and the super 
sky, what I would fain hope is a tolerably faithful | 
of mere nature. But in the group of buildings to % 
(here the wand touched the architectural city, with | 
steps and forests of pillars), “in the dancing nympl : 
musing philosopher” (Mr. Blyth rapped the philosc:: 
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liarly on the head with the padded end of his wand), “ you 
have the Ideal—the elevating poetical view of ordinary objects, 
like cities, happy female peasants, and thoughtful spectators. 
Thus nature is exalted; and thus Art Pastoral—no !—thus 
Art Pastoral exalts—no! I beg your pardon—thus Art Pas- 
toral and Nature exalt each other, and—I beg your pardon 
again !—in short, exalt each other——” 

Here Valentine broke down at the end of a paragraph; 
and the gardener made an abortive effort to get back to the 
doorway. 

“Capital, Blyth!” cried Lady Brambledown. “ Liberal, 
spisareenengy, rogressive, profound. Gardener, don’t fidget!” 

“The true iilecrly of art—the true philosophy of art, 
my lady,” added Mr. Gimble, the picture-dealer. 

“Crude?” said Mr. Hemlock, the critic, appealing confi- 
dentially to Mr. Bullivant, the sculptor. 

“What?” inquired that gentleman. 

“Blyth’s principles of criticism,” answered Mr, Hemlock. 

“Oh, yes! extremely so,” said Mr. Bullivant. 


* Having glanced at Art Pastoral, as attempted in the ‘ Gol- 
den Age,’”’ pursued Valentine, turning over a leaf, “TI will 
now, with your permission, proceed to Art Mystic and ‘Co- 
lumbus.’ Art Mystic, I would briefly endeavour to define, as 
aiming at the illustration of fact on the highest imaginative 
principles. Jt takes a scene, for instance, from history, and 
represents that scene as exactly and naturally as possible. 
And here the ordinary thinker might be apt to say, Art Mystic 
has done enough.” (“So it has,” muttered Mr Hemlock.) 
“On the contrary, Art Mystic has only begun. “Besides the 
representation of the scene itself, the spirit of the age”— 
(“Ah! quite right,” said Lady Brambledown ; “yes, yes, the 
pun of the age.”)—“‘the spirit of the age which produced 
that scene, must also be indicated, mystically, by the intro- 
duction of those angelic or infernal winged forms—those che- 
rubs and airy female geniuses—those demons and dragons of 
darkness—which so many illustrious painters have long since 
taught us to recognise as impersonating to the eye the good 
and evil influences, Virtue and Vice, Glory and Shame, Success 
and Failure, Past and Future, Heaven and Earth—all on the 
Bame canvas.” Here Mr. Blyth stopped again: this passage 
had cost him some trouble, and he was proud of having got 
smoothly to the end of it. 

“Glorious |” cried enthusiastic Mr. Gimble. 

“Turgid,”’ muttered critical Mr. Hemlock. 
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“Very,” assented compliant Mr. Bullivant. 

“Go on—get to the picture—don’t stop so often 
Lady Brambledown. “ Bless my soul, how the man d. 
get!” This was not directed at Valentine (who, hc 
richly deserved it), but at the unhappy dener, wl 
made a second attempt to escape to the sheltering obsc 
the doorway, and had been betrayed by his boots. 


“To exemplify what has just been remarked, by the - 
at my side,” procceded Mr. Blyth. “The moment sou 
be represented is sunrise on the 12th of October, 149% 
the great Columbus first saw land clearly at the end 
voyage. Observe, now, in the upper portions of the 
sition, how the spirit of the age is mystically developed 
the spectator. Ofthe two winged female figures hove 
the morning clouds, immediately over Columbus and h 


the first 1s the Spirit of Discovery, holding the orb of the : 


im her left hand, and pointing with a laurel crown (ty 


Columbus's fame) towards the newly-discovered Co | 


The other figure symbolises the Spirit of Royal Patron: 
personated by Queen Isabella, Columbus’s warm frie 
patron, who offered her jewels to pay his expenses, an 
throughout his perilous voyage, was with him in spirit, 
represented. The tawny figure with feathered head, 
hair, and wildly-extended pinions, soaring upward fr 
western horizon, represents the Genius of America ad 
to meet her great discoverer; while the shadowy counte 
looming dimly through the morning mist bebind her, a 
trail-types of Washington and Franklin, who would nev 
flourished in America, if that continent had not beer 
vered, and who are here, therefore, associated proph 
with the first voyagers from the Old World to the New 
Pausing once more, Mr. Blyth used his explanator 
freely on the Spirit of Discovery, the Spirit of Royal Pat. 
and the Genius of America—not forgetting an indicativ 
a-piece for the embryo physiognomies of Washingt 


' 


—_ 


Franklin. LEverybody’s eyes followed the progress of tl .- 


vacantly ; but nobody spoke, except Mr. Hemlock, who f 
and whispered—“ Bosh!” to Mr. Bullivant ; who smi 
ee — “ Quite so,” to Mr. Hemlock. 


“Let me-now ask your attention,” resumed, Valenti :° 


the same mystic style of treatment, as carried from 
into the sea. Writhing defeated behind Colunabus’s 
the depths of the transparent Atlantic, you have shadov 


of the difficulties and enemies that the dauntless navig 


| 
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id with. Crushed headlong into the waters, sinks firat 
it of Superstition, delineated by monastic robes—the 
f monks having set itself agamst Columbus from the 
|, Behind the Spirit of Superstition, and impersonated 
‘+ of purple grapes around her head, descends the Ge- 
Portugal—the Portuguese having repulsed Columbus, 
ing treacherously sent out frigates to stop his disco- 
taking him prisoner. The scaly forms entwined around 
ro, represent Envy, Hatred, Malice, Ignorance, and 
gnerally ; and thus the mystic element is, so to speak, 
igh the sea out of the picture.” 
her pause. Nobody said a word, but everybody was 
by the final departure of the mystic element.) 
that now remains to be noticed,” continued Mr. Blyth, 
central portion of the composition, which is occupied 
mbus aud his ships, and which represents the scene as 
actually be supposed to have occurred. Here we get 
Ly, and to that sort of correctly-imitative art which is 
mough to explain itself. As a proof of this, let me 
vention to the rig of the ships, the actions of the sailors, 
iro than all, to Columbus himself. Weeks of the 
orious consultation of authorities of which the artist is 
have been expended over the impersonation of that 
re,—expended, I would say, in obtaining that faithful 
tation of mdividual character, which it is my earnest 
» combine with the higher or mystic element. One in- 
f this fideliiy to Nature 1 may perhaps be permitted to 
ut in the person of Columbus, in conclusion. Pray 
him, standing rapturously on the high stern of his 
and oblige me, at the same time, by minutely inspect- 
sutstretched arms. FF rst, however, let me remind you 
3 great man went to sea at the age of fourteen, and cast 
freely into all the hardships of nautical life; next, let 
you to enter into my train of thought, and considet 
ardships as naturally comprising, among other things, 
ous haulings at ropes and manful tuggings at long oars ; 
ally, let me now direct your attention to the manner in 
he muscular system of the famous navigator is deve- 
hout the arms in anatomical harmony with this idea. 
the wand closely, and observe, bursting, as it were, 
his sleeves, the characteristic vigour of Columbus’s 
Flezor Cubitt fg 
rey on us! what’s that?” cried Lady Brambledown. 
ing improper P” 
Biceps Flexor Cubiti, your ladyship,” began the Doctor, 
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delighted to pour professional information into the mind of a 
Dowager Countess, “may be literally interpreted as the Two- 
Headed Bender of the Elbow, and is a muscle situated on, what 
we term, the Os 7 

“Follow the wand, my dear madam, pray follow the wand! 
This is the Biceps,” interrupted Valentine, tapping till the 
canvas quivered again on the upper part of Columbus’s arms, 
which obtruded their muscular condition through a pair of 
tight-fitting chamoy leather sleeves. “The Biceps, Lady Bram- 
bledown, is a tremendously strong muscle——” 

“Which arises in the ees body, your Ladyship,” inter- 
posed the Doctor, “by two heads——”’ 

“ Which is used,” continued Valentine, cutting him short— 
eT beg your pardon, Doctor, but this is important—which is 
used——”’ 

“T beg yours,” rejoined the Doctor, testily. “The origin of 
the muscle, or place where it arises, is the first thing to be 
described. The use comes afterwards. It is an axiom of ana- 
tomical science ‘i 

“But, my dear sir!” cried Valentine—— 

“No,” said the Doctor, peremptorily, “you must really ex- 
cuse me. This is a professional point. Jf I allow erroneous 
explanations of the muscular system to pass unchecked in iny 


” 








presence—— 
“J don’t want to make any!” cried Mr. Blyth, gesticulating 
violently in the direction of Columbus. “1 only want to——” 


“To describe the use of a muscle before you describe the 
place of its origin in the human body,” persisted the Doctor. 
“No, my dear sir! I can’t sanction it. No, indeed! I really 
can NoT sanction it !” 

“Will you let me say two words ?” asked Valentine. 

“Two hundred thousand, my good sir, on any other subject,” 

assented the Doctor, with a sarcastic smile; “ but on this sub- 
sect——” 
"On art?” shouted Mr. Blyth, with a tap on Columbus, 
which struck asound from the canvas like a thump on a muffled 
orum. “On art, Doctor? I only want to say that, as Colum- 
bus’s early life must have exercised him considerably in haul- 
ing ropes and pulling oars, I have shown the large develop- 
ment of his Biceps muscle (which is principally used in those 
actions) through his sleeves, as a good characteristic point to 
insist on in his physical formation.—-That’s all! As to the 
origin——” 

“The origin of the Biceps Flezor Cubiti, your Ladyship,” 
resumed the pertinacious Doctor, “is by two heads. The first 
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bevins, if I may so express myself, ¢tendinous, from the glenoid 
cavity of the scapula——”’ 

«That man is a pedantic jackass,” whispered Mr. Hemlock 
io his friend. 

“ And yet he hasn’t a bad head for a bust!” rejoined Mr. 
Bullivant. 

“Pray, Mr. Blyth,” pleaded the polite and ever-admiring 
Mr. Gimble—“ pray let me beg you, in the name of the com- 
pany, to proceed with your most interesting and suggestive 
explanations and views on art!” 

“Indeed, Mr. Gimble,” said Valentine, a little crest-fallen 
under the anatomical castigation inflicted on him by the Doc- 
tor, “Iam very much delighted and gratified by your approval ; 
but I have nothing more to read. I thought that point about 
Columbus a good point to leave off with, and considered that I 
might safely allow the rest of the picture to explain itself to 
the intelligent spectator.” 

Hearing this, some of the spectators, evidently distrusting 
their own intelligence, rose to take leave—new visitors making 
their appearance, however, to fill the vacant chairs and receive 
Mr. Blyth’s hearty welcome. Meanwhile, through all the 
bustle of departing and arriving friends, and through all the 
fast-strengthening hum of general talk, the voice of the un- 
yielding doctor still murmured solemnly of “capsular liga- 
ments,’ “adjacent tendons,” and “corracoid processes’ to 
Lady Brambledown, who listened to him with satirical curio- 
sity, as a species of polite medical buffoon whom it rather 
amused her to become acquainted with. 

Among the next applicants for admission at the painting- 
room door were two whom Valentine had expected to see at a 
much earlier period of the day—Mr. Matthew Marksman and 
Zack. 
is How late you are!” he said, as he shook hands with young 

orpe. 

ii i wk I could have come earlier, my dear fellow,” answered 
Zack, rather importantly ; “but I had some business to do” 
(he had been recovering his watch from the pawnbroker) ; 
“and my friend here had some business to do also” (Mr. 
Marksman had been toasting red herrings for an early dinner) ; 
“and so somehow we couldn’t get here before. Mat, let me 
mes you. This is my old friend, Mr. Blyth, whom I told 
you of,” 

Valentine had barely time to take the hand of the new guest 
before his attention was claimed by fresh visitors. Young 
Thorpe did the honours of the painting-room in the artist's 
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absence. “Lots of people, as I told you. My friend’s a great 
genius,” whispered Zack, wondering, as he spoke, whether the 
scene of civilised life now displayed before Mr. Marksman 
would at all tend to upset his barbarian self-possession. 

No: not in the least. There stood Mat, just as grave, cool, 
and quietly observant of things about him as ever. Neither 
the pictures, nor the company, nor the staring of many eyes 
that wondered at his black skull-cap and scarred swarthy face, 
were capable of disturbing the Olympian serenity of this 
Jupiter of the back-woods. 

“There! cried Zack, pointing triumphantly across the room 
to “Columbus.” “ Cudgel your brains, old boy, and guess what 
that is a picture of, without coming to me to help you.” 

Mat attentively surveyed the figure of Columbus, the rig of 
his ship, and the wings of the typical female spirits, hovering 
overhead in the morning clouds—thought a Jittle—then gravely 
and deliberately answered :— 

“Peter Wilkins taking a voyage along with his flying wives.” 

Zack pulled out his handkerchief, and stifled his laughter as 
well as he could, out of consideration for Mat, who, however, 
took not the smallest notice of him, but added, still staring 
intently at the picture :— 

“ Peter Wilkins was the only book 1 had, when I was a lad 
aboard ship. I used to read it over and over again, at odds and 
ends of spare time, till 1 pretty nigh got it by heart. That was 
many a year ago; and a good lot of what 1 knowed then 1 don’t 
know now. But, mind ye, it’s my belief that Peter Wilkins 
was something of a sailor.” 

“Well?” whispered Zack, humouring him, “suppose he 
was, what of that?” 

“Do you think a man as was anything of a sailor would ever 
be fool enough to put to sea in such a craft as that?” asked 
Mr. Marksman, pointing scornfully to Columbus’s ship. 

“Hush! old Rough and Tough: the picture hasn’t anything 
to do with Peter Wilkins,” said Zack. “Keep quiet, and wait 
here a minute forme. There are some friends of mine at the 
other end of the room that I must go and speak to. And, I 
say, if Blyth comes up to you and asks you about the picture, 
say it’s Columbus, and remarkably tike him.” 

Left by himself, Mat looked about for better standing-room 
than he then happened to occupy; and seeing a vacant space 
left between the door-post and Mr. Blyth’s bureau, retreated 
to it. Putting his hands in his pockets, he leaned comfortably 

ainst the wall, and began to examine the room and every- 

in it at his leisure. It was not long, however, before he 
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was disturbed. One of his neighbours, seeing that his back 
was agdinst a large paper sketch nailed on the wall behind him, 
told him bluntly that he was doing mischief there, and made 
him chango his position. He moved accordingly to the door. 
post; but even here he was not left in repose. A fresh relay 
of visitors arrived, and obliged him to make way for them te 
pass into the room—which he did by politely rolling himself 
round the door-post into the passage. 

As he disappeared in this way, Mr. Blyth bustled up to the 
place where Mat had been standing, and received his guests’ 
there, with great cordiality, but also with some appearance of 
flurry and perplexity of mmd. The fact was, that Lady 
Brambledown had just remembered that she had not examincd 
Valentine’s works yet, through one of those artistic tubes 
which effectively coucentratc the rays of light on a picture, 
when applied to the eye. Knowing, by former experience, 
that the studio was furnished with one of these little instru- 
ments, her ladyship now intimated her ardent desire to use it 
instantly on “Columbus.” Valentine promised to get it, with 
his usual ready politeness; but he had not the slightest idea 
where it actually was, for all that. Among the litter of small 
things that had been cleared out of the way, when the paintine- 
room was putin order, there were several which he vaguely re- 
membered having huddled together for safety in the bottom of 
his bureau. The tube might possibly have been among them ; so 
in this place he determined to look for it—being quite ignorant, 
if the search turned out unsuccessful, where he ought to look 
next, 

After begging the new visitors to walk in, he opened the 
bureau, which was large and old-fashioned, with a little bright 
key hanging by a chain that he unhooked from his watch- 
guard ; and began searching inside amid infinite confusion—all 
his attention concentrated in the effort to discover the lost 
tube. It was not to be found in the bottom of the bureau. 
He next looked, after a little preliminary hesitation, into a long 
narrow drawer opening beneath some pigeon-hole recesses at 
the back. 

The tube was not there, either; and he shut the drawer to 
again, carefully and gently—for inside it was the Hair Bracelet 
that had belonged to Madonna’s mother, lying on the white 
handkerchief, which had also been taken from the dead woman’s 
pocket. Just as he closed the drawer, he heard footsteps at 
his right hand, and turned in that direction rather suspiciously 
—locking down the lid of the bureau as he looked round. It 
was only the civil Mr. Gimble, wanting to know what Mr. 
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Blyth was searching for, and whether he could help him. Va 
lentine mentioned the loss of the tube; and Mr. Gimble im- 
mediately volunteered to make one of pasteboard. “Ten 
thousand thanks,” said Mr. Blyth, hooking the key to his 
watch-guard again, as he returned to Lady Brambledown with 
his friend. ‘“ Ten thousand thanks; but the worst of it is, I 
don’t know where to find the pasteboard.” 

If, instead of turning to the right hand to speak to Mr. 
Gimble, Valentine had turned to the left, he would have seen 
that, just as he opened the bureau and began to search in it, 
Mr. Marksman finding the way into the painting-room clear 
once more, had rolled himself quietly round the door-post 
again ; and had then, just as quietly, bent forward a little, so 
as to look sideways into the bureau with those observant eyes 
of his which nothing could escape, and which had been trained 
by his old Indian experience to be always unscrupulously at 
work, watching something. Little did Mr. Blyth think, as he 
walked away, talking with Mr. Gimble, and carefully hooking 
his key on to its swivel again, that Zack’s strauge friend had 
seen as much of the inside of the bureau as he had seen of it 
himself. 

“He shut up his big box uncommon sharp, when that smilin’ 
little chap come near him,” thought Mat. “And yet there 
didn’t seem nothing in it that strangers mightn’t see. There 
wasn’t no money there—at least none that I set eyes on. 
Well! it’s not my business. lLet’s have another look at the 
picter.”’ 

In the affairs of art, as in other matters, important discove- 
ries are sometimes made, and great events occasionally accom- 
plished, by very ignoble agencies. Mat’s deplorable ignorance 
of Painting in general, and grossly illiterate misunderstandin 
of the subject represented by Columbus in particular, seeme 
to mark him out as the last man in the world who could pos- 
sibly be associated with Art Mystic in the character of guard- 
ian genius. Yet such was the proud position which he was 
now selected by Fate to occupy. In plain words, Mr. Blyth’s 
greatest historical work had been for some little time in imminent 
danger of destruction by falling; and Mat’s “look at the pic- 
ter,” was the all-important look which enabled him to be the 
first person in the room ee tee that it was in peril. 

The eye with which Mr. Marksman now regarded the picture 
was certainly the eye of a barbarian; but the eye with which 
he afterwards examined the supports by which it was sus- 
pended, was the eye of asailor, sa of a good practical carpenter 
te boot. He saw directly, that one of the two iron clamps to 
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which the frame-lines of “ Columbus” were attached, had been 
carelessly driven into a part of the wall that was not strong 
enough to hold it against the downward stress of the heavy 
frame. Little warning driblets of loosened plaster had been 
trickling down rapidly behind the canvas; but nobody heard 
them fall in the general buzz of talking; and nobody noticed 
the thin, fine crack above the iron clamp, which was now 
lengthening stealthily minute by minute. 

“Just let me by, will you?” said Mat quietly to some of 
his neighbours. “I want to stop those flying women and the 
man in the crank ship from coming down by the long run.” 

Dozens of alarmed ladies and gentlemen started up from 
their chairs. Mat pushed through them unceremoniously ; and 
was indebted to his want of politeness for being in time to save 
the picture. With a grating crack, and an accompanying de- 
scent of a perfect slab of plaster, the loose clamp came clean 
out of the wall, just as Mat seized the unsupported end and 
side of the frame in his sturdy hands, and so prevented the 
picture from taking the fatal swing downwards, which would 
have infallibly torn it from the remaining fastening, and pre- 
cipitated it on the chairs beneath. 

A prodigious confusion and clamouring of tongues ensued ; 
Mr. Blyth being louder, wilder, aud more utterly useless in the 
present emergency than any of his neighbours. Mat, cool as 
ever, kept his hold of the picture; and, taking no notice of 
the confused advice and cumbersome help offered to him, called 
to Zack to fetch a ladder, or, failing that, to “get a hoist” on 
some chairs, and cut the rope from the clamp that remained 
firm. Wooden steps, as young Thorpe knew, were usually 
kept in the painting-room. Where had they been removed to 
now? Mr. Blyth’s memory was lost altogether in his excite- 
ment. Zack made a speculative dash at the flowing draperies 
which concealed the lumber in one corner, and dragged out the 
steps in triumph. 

“Allright; take your time, young ’un: there’s a knife in 
my left-hand breeches’ pocket,” said Mat. “Now then, cut 
away at that bit of rope’s-end, and hold on tight at top, while 
I lower away at bottom. Steady! Take it easy, and—there 

ou are!” With which words, the guardian genius left Art- 
ystic resting safely on the floor, and began to shake his coat- 
tails free of the plaster that had dropped on them. 

“My dear sir! you have saved the finest picture I ever 
painted,” cried Valentine, warmly seizing him by both hands. 
: T can’t find words to express my gratitude and admira- 

ion——~” 
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“Don’t worry yourself about that,” answered Mat; “I don’t 
suppose I should understand you if you could find ’em. If 
you want the picter put up again, I'll doit. And if you want 
the carpenter’s muddle.head punched, who put it up before, 
T shouldn’t much mind doing that cither,” added Mat, looking 
at the hole from which the clamp had been torn with an ex- 
pression of the profoundest workmanlike disgust. 

A new commotion in the room—near the door this time— 
prevented Mr. Blyth from giving an immediate answer to the 
two friendly propositions just submitted to him. 

At the first alarm of danger, all the ladies—headed by the 
Dowager Countess, m whom the instinct of self-preservatior 
was largely developed—had got as far away as they could from 
the falling picture, before they ventured to look round at the 
process by which it was at last safely landed on the floor. 
Just as this had been accomplished, Lady Brambledown—who 
stood nearest to the doorway—caught sight of Madonna in the 
passage that led to it. Mrs. Blyth had heard the noise and 
confusion downstairs, and findimg that her bell was not 
answered by the servants, and that it was next to impossible to 
overcome her father’s nervous horror of confronting the com- 
pany alone, had sent Madonna down-stairs with him, to assist 
in finding out what had happened in the studio. 

While descending the stairs with her companion, the girl 
had anticipated that they might easily discover whether any- 
thing was amiss, without going further than the passage, by 
merely peeping through the studio door. But all chance of 
escaping the ordeal of the painting-room was lost the moment 
Lady Brambledown set eyes on her. The Dowager Countess 
was one of Madonna’s warmest admirers ; and now expressed 
that admiration: by pouncing on her with immense affection and 
enthusiasm from the painting-room door-way. Other people, 
to whom the deaf and dumb girl was a much more interestin 
sight than “Columbus,” or the “Golden Age,” crowde 
round her; all trying together, with preat amiability and small 
intelligence, to explain what had happened by signs which no 
human being could possibly understand. Fortunately for 
Madonna, Zack (who ever since he had cut the picture down 
had been assailed by an incessant fre of questions about his 
strange friend, from dozens of inquisitive gentlemen) happened 
to look towards her, over the ladies’ heads, and came directl 
to explain the danger from which “ Columbus” had escaped. 
She tried hard to get away, and bear the intclligence to Mrs. 
Blyth; but Lady Brambledown, feeling amiably unwilling to 
resign her too soon, pitched on the poor engraver standing 
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tremulous in the passage, as being quite clever enough to carry 
a message up-stairs, and sent him off to take the latest news 
from the studio to his daughter immediately. 

Thus it was that when Mr. Blyth left Zack’s friend to see 
what was going on near the door, he found Madonna in the 
painting-room, surrounded by sympathising and admiring 

dies. The first words of explanation by which Lady Bram- 
bledown answered his mute look of enguiry, reminded him of 
the anxiety and alarm that his wife must have suffered; and he 
ran up-stairs directly, promising to be back again in a minute 
or two. 

Mat carelessly followed Valentine to the group at the door- 
way—carclessly looked over some ladies’ bonncts—and saw 
Madonna, offering her giste to the Dowager Countess at that 
moment. 

The sweet feminine gentleness and youthful softness of the 
girl’s face, looked inexpressibly lovely, as she now stood shy 
and confused under the eager cyes that were all gazing on her. 
Her dress, too, had never more powerfully aided the natural 
attractions of her face and figure by its own loveable charms of 
simplicity and modesty, than now, when the plain grey merino 
gown, and neat litle black silk apron which she always wore, 
were contrasted with the fashionable frippery of fine colours 
shining all around her. Was the rough Mr, Marksman him- 
self lured at first sight into acknowledging her influence? If 
he was, his face and manner showed it very strangely. 

Almost at the instant when his cyes fell on her, that clay- 
cold change which had altered the colour of his swarthy cheeks 
in the hosier’s shop at Dibbledcan, passed over them again. 
The first amazed look that lhe cast on her, slowly darkened, 
while his eyes rested on her face, into a fixed, heavy, vacant 
stare of superstitious awe. J1c never moved, he hardly seemed 
to breathe, until the head of a person before him accidentally 
intercepted his view. ‘Then he stepped back a few paces; 
looked about him bewildered, as if he had forgotten where he 
was; and turned quickly towards the door, as if resolved to 
leave the room immediaicly. 

But there was some inexplicable influence at work in his 
heart that drew him back, in spite of his own will. He retraced 
his steps to the group round Madonna—looked at her once 
more—and, from that moment, never lost sight of her till she 
went up stairs again. Whichever way her face turned, he fol- 
lowed fhe direction, outside the circle, so as to be always in 
front of it. When Valentine re-appeared m the studio, and 
Madonna besought him by a look, to set her free from general 
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admiration, and send her back to Mrs. Blyth, Mat was watch- 
ing her over the painter’s shoulder. And when young Thorpe, 
who had devoted himself to helping her in communicatin 
with the visitors, nodded to her as she let’ the room, his frien 
from the backwoods was close belind him. 


CHAPTER VI, 
TUE FINDING OF THE CLUE. 


Mr. Buytn's visitors, now that their common centre of at- 
traction had disappeared, either dispersed again in the painting. 
room, or approached the door to take ther departure. Zack, 
turning round sharply after Madonna had left the studio, en- 
counted his queer companion, who had not stirred an inch 
while other people were all moving about him. 

“In the name of wonder, what has come to you now? Are 
you ill? Have you hurt yourself with that picture?” asked 
Zack, startled by the incomprehensible change which he beheld 
in his friend’s face and manner. 

“Come out,” said Mat. Young Thorpe looked at him in 
amazement; even the sound of his voice had altered ! 

“What's wrong?” asked Zack. No answer. They went 
quickly along the passage and down to the garden gate, in 
silence. As soon as they had got into one of the lonely bye- 
roads of the new suburb, Mat stopped short; and, turning 
full on his companion, said: “ Who is she?” The sudden 
eagerness with which he spoke, so stinngely at variance with 
his usual deliberation of tone and manner, made those three 
common words almost startling to hear. 

“ She? Who do you mean?” enquired young Thorpe. 

“TJ mean that young woman they were all staring at.’’ 

For a moment, Zack contemplated the anxiety visible in his 
friend’s face, with an expression of blank astonishment; then 
burst into one of his loudest, heartiest, and longest fits of 
laughter. “Oh, by Jove, I wouldn’t have missed this for fifty 
a Here’s old Rough and Tough smitten with the ten- 

er passion, like all the rest of us! Blush, you brazen old 
beggar, blush! ‘You’ve fallen in love with Madonna at first 
sight!” 

“Damn your laughing! Tell me who she is,” 
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“Tell you who she is? That’s exactly what I can’t do.” 

“Why not? What do you mean? Does she belong to 
that painter-man?” 

“Oh, fie, Mat! ‘You mustn’t talk of a young lady belonging 
to anybody, as if she was a piece of furniture, or money in the 
Three per Cents, or something of thatsort. Confound it man, 
don’t shake me in that way! You'll pullmy arm off. Let me 
have my laugh, and J’ll tell you every thing.” 

“Tell it then; and be quick about it.” 

“Well, first of all, she is not Blyth’s daughter—thouch 
some scandal-mongering people have said she is—” 

“ Nor yet his wife ?” 

“Nor yet his wife. What a question! He adopted her, as 
they call it, years ago, when she was a child. But who she is, 
or where he picked her up, or what is her name, Blyth never 
has told anybody, and never will. She’s the dearest, kindest, 
prettiest little soul that ever lived; and that’s all 1 know 
about her. It’sa short story, old boy; but surprisingly ro- 
mantic—isn’t it?” 

Mat did not immediately answer. He paid the most 
breathless attention to the few words of information which 
Zack had given him—repeated them over again to himself—re- 
flected for a moment—then said— 

“ Why won’t the painter-man tell any body who she is?” 

“ How should I know? It’s a whim of his. And, ll tell 
you what, here’s a piece of serious advice for you:—If you 
want to go there again, and make her acquaintance, don’t you 
ask Blyth who she is, or let him fancy you want to know. He’s 
touchy on that point—I can’t say why; but he is. Every man 
has a raw place about him somewhere: that’s Blyth’s raw 
pace, and if you hit him on it, you won't get inside of his 

ouse again in a hurry, I can tell you.” 

Still, Mat’s attention pace preedily on every word— 
still, his eyes fixed eagerly on his informant’s face—still, he re- 
peated to himself what Zack was telling him. 

“ By the bye, I suppose you saw the poor dear little soul is 
deaf and dumb,” young Thorpe continued. “She’s been so 
from a child. Some accident; a fall, I believe. But it don’t 
affect her spirits a bit. She’s as happy as the day is long~- 
that’s one comfort.” 

“Deaf and dumb! So like her, it was a’most as awful as 
seeing the dead come to life again. She had Mary’s turn with 
her head ; Mary’s—poor creature! poor creature!” He whis- 
pered those words to himself, under his breath, his face turned 
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aside, his eyes wandering over the ground at his feet, 
faint, troubled, vacantly anxious expression. 

“Come! come! don’t be getting into the dolefuls al. 
cried Zack, administering an exhilarating thump on th 
to his friend. “Cheer up! We're all in love with her 
rowing in the same boat with Bullivant, and Gimble, a: 
and lots more; and you'll get used to it in time, like t. 
of us. J’ll act the generous rival with you, brothe 
You shall have all the bencfit of my advice gratis; and s 
siege to our little beauty in regular form. I don’t thir' 
own experience among the wild Indians will help you 
over here. Tow do you mean to make love to herP I 
ever make love to a Squaw ?” 

“She isn’t his wife; and she isn’t his daughter; h 
say where he picked her up, or who she is.” Repeatin; 
words to himself in a quick, quiet whisper, Mat did not : 
to be listening to a single word that young Thorpe saic 
mind was running vow on one of the answers that 
wrested from Joanna Grice, at Dibbledean—the answe! 
had informed hiin that Mary’s child had been born aliv 

“Wake up, Mat! You shall have your fair chance 
the lady, along with the rest of us; and (11 undertake 
lify you on the spot for civilized courtship,” continued 
pitilessly carrying on his joke. ‘ In the first place, alw 
member that you mustn’t go beyond admiration at a ret 
distance, to begin with. At the second interview, y« 
make amorous faces at close quarters—what you call 
unutterable things, you know. At the third, you 1 
bold, and try her with a litle present. Lots of peop 
done that, before you. Gimble tried it, and Bullivant 
to; but Blyth wouldn’t let him; and I mean to give } 
oh, by the bye, 1 have another important caution fot 
Here he indulged himself in a fresh burst of laughter, 
by the remembrance of his interview with Mrs. Peckc 
Mr. Blyth’s hall. “Remember that the whole round t 
sents is open for you to choose from, except onc; and t 
is a Hair Bracelet.” 

Zack’s laughter came to an abrupt termination. Mai 
raised his head suddenly, and was now staring him full « 
face again, with a bright, searching look—an expres: 
which suspicious amazement and doubting curiosity wer: 
strangely mingled together. 

‘ad Your not angry with me for cracking’a few res 
old jokes?” said Zack. “Have I said anything P—Stop 
have, though I didn’t mean it. You looked up at me . 
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manner, when I warned you not to give her a Hair 

t. Surely you don’t think me brute enough to make 

‘ rour not having any hair on your own head to give any- 

Surely you have a better opinion of me than thgt? I 

a my word of honour, I never thought of you, or your 

r that infernal scalping business, when I said what I 
t was true—it happened to me.” 

' wdid it happen ?” said Mat, with eager, angry curiosity. 
ly in this way. I wanted to give her a Hair Bracelet 
—my hair and Blyth’s, and so on. And an addle-headed 
yman who seems to know Madonna (that’s a name we 

‘-p) as well as Blyth himself, and keeps what she knows 
close, got mc into a corner, and talked nonsense about 
‘ole thing, as old women will ” 

+ hat did she say ’” asked Mat, more eager, more angry, 

ore curious than ever. 
e talked nonsense, [ tell you She said a Hair Bracelet 
be unlucky to Madonna; and then told me Madonna had 
‘ready ; and then wouldn’t Jet me ask Blyth whether it was 
secause I should get her into dreadful trouble if I said 
nmg to him about it, besides a good deal more which 

‘ouldn’t care to be bothered with But I have told you 

‘‘h—haven’t I ?—to show I was not thinking of you, when 

. that just now by way of a joke. Come, shake hands, 
ne You’re not offended with me, now I have explained 
. ing c- 

t gave his hand, but he put it out like a man groping in 
lark. Lis mrnd was full of that memorable letter about 

r Bracelet, which he had found in the box given to him by 

na Grice. 

1 Hair Bracelet?” he said, vacantly. 

Jon’t be sulky!” cried Zack, clapping him on the shoulder. 

\ Hair Bracelet is unlucky to the young woman—and she’s 

one already” (he was weighing attentively the lightest 

_ that Zack had spoken to him). “ What’s it lke?’ he 

1 aloud, turning suddenly to young Thorpe 

What’s what like ?” 

\ Hair Bracelet.” 

Still harping on that, after all my explanations! Like? 

Why it’s hair plaited up, and made to fasten round the wrist, 

gold at each end to clasp it by. What are you stopping 
gain? I'll tell you what, Mat, I can make every allowance’ 
man in your love-struck situation; but if I didn’t knew’ 

a been spending the morning, I should say you 

id 4 P : 
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They had been walking along quickly, while Mat asked what 
a Hair Bracelet was like. But no sooner had Zack told him 
than he came to a dead pause—started and changed colour— 
opened his lips to speak—then checked himself, and remained 
silent. The information which he had just received had re- 
called to him a certain object that he had seen in the drawer of 
Mr. Blyth’s bureau; and the resemblance between the two had 
at once flashed upon him. The importance which this disco- 
very assumed in his eyes, in connection with what he had 
already heard, may be easily estimated, when it is remembered 
that his barbarian life had kept him totally ignorant that a Hair 
Bracelet is in England one of the commonest ornaments of 
woman's wear. 

“Are we going to stop here all day ?” asked Zack. “lf 
you're turning from sulky to sentimental again, I shall go back 
to Blyth’s, and pave the way for you with Madonna, old boy !” 
He turned gaily in the direction of Valentine’s house, as he 
said those words. 

Mat did not offer to detain him; did not say a word at 

arting. He passed his hand wearily over his eyes as Zack 

ft him. “I’m sober,” he said vacantly to himself; “I’m not 
dreaming ; I’m not light-headed, though I feel a’most like it. 
I saw that young woman as plain as I see them houses in front 
of me now; and by God, if she had been Mary’s ghost, she 
couldn’t have been more like her!” 

He stopped. His hand fell to his side; then fastened me- 
chanically on the railings of a house near him. His rough, 
misshapen fingers trembled round the iron. Recollections that 
had slumbered for years and years past, were awakening again 
awfully to hfe within him. Through the sip ed and obli- 
vion of long absence, through the changeless darkness of the 
tomb, there was shining out now, vivid and solemn on his 
memory, the image—as she had been in her youth-time—of 
the dead woman whose name was “ Mary.” And it was only 
the sight of that young girl, of that poor, shy, gentle, deaf and 
dumb creature, that had wrought the miracle! 

He tried to shake himself clear of the influences which were 
now at work on him. He moved forward a step or two, and 
looked up. Zack P—where was Zack ? 

Away, at the other end of the solitary suburban street, just 
visible sauntering along and swinging his stick in his hand. 

Without knowing why he did so, Mat turned instantly and 
walked after him, calling to him te come back. The third 
summons reached him: he stopped, hesitated, made comic ges- 
oe with his stick in the air—then began to retrace his 
steps. 
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e effort of walking and calling after him, had turned 
s thoughts in another direction. They now occupied 
selves again with the hints that Zack had dropped of some 
iprehensible connection between a Hair Bracelet, and the 
¢ girl who was called by the strange name of “ Madonna.” 
| the remembrance of this, there came back also the recol 
nm of the letter about a bracelet, and its enclosure of hair, 
1 he had examined in the lonely cattle-shed at Dibbledean, 
vhich still lay in the little box bearing on it the name of 
ry Grice.” 
Vell !? cried Zack, speaking as he came on. “ Well, Cu- 
what do you want with me now P” 
ut did not immediately answer. His thoughts were still 
Ning back cautiously over the ground which they had 
ly explored. Once more, he was pondering on that little 
of plaited hair, having gold at each end, and looking just 
10ugh to go round a woman’s wrist, which he had seen in 
rawer of Mr. Blyth’s bureau. And once again, the iden- 
ietween this object and the ornament which young Thorpe 
escribed as being the thing called a Hair Bracelet, began 
y and more surely to establish itself in his mind. 
Tow then, don’t keep me waiting,” continued Zack, laugh- 
vain as he came nearer; “clap your hand on your heart, 
rive me your tender message for the future Mrs. Marks. 


was on the tip of Mat’s tongue to emulate the communi- 
mess of young Thorpe, and to speak unreservedly of what 
@-seen in the drawer of the bureau—but he suddenly re- 
ed the words just as they were dropping from his lips. 
same moment his eyes began to lose their vacant per- 
look, and to brighten again with something of craft and 
ng, added to their customary watchful expression. 
Vhat’s the young woman’s real name?” he asked care 
, Just as Zack was beginning to banter him for the third 


3 that all you called me back for ? Her real name’s Mary.” 
t had made his inquiry with the air of a man whose 
hts were far away from his words, and who only spoke 
se he felt obliged to say something. Zack’s reply to his 
on startled him into instant and anxious attention. 
ae he repeated in a tone of surprise. “ What else, 
‘'s Mary P” 
ow should I know? Didn’t I try and beat it into your 
led old head, half-an-hour ago, that Blyth won't tel} 
‘ends anything about her P” 

2 
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There was another pause. The secrecy in which Mr. Blyth 
chose to conceal Madonna’s history, and the sequestered place 
in the innermost drawer of his bureau where he kept the Hair 
Bracelet, began vaguely to connect themselves together in 
Mat’s mind. A curious smile hovered about his lips, and the 
cunning look brightened in hiseyes. “The Painter-Man won’t 
tell anything about her, won’t he? Perhaps that thing in his 
drawer will.” He muttered the words to himself, putting his 
hands in his pockets, and mechanically kicking away a stone 
which happened to lie at his feet on the pavement. 

“What are you grumbling about now ?” asked Zack. “Do 
you think I’m going to stop here all day for the pleasure of 
hearing you talk to yourself?’ As he spoke, he vivaciously 
rapped his friend on the shoulder with his stick. “Trust me to 
pave the way for you with Madonna!” he called out mischiev- 
ously, as he turned back in the direction of Mr. Blyth’s house 

“Trust me to have another look at your friend’s Hair Brace- 
let,” said Mat quietly to himself. “T’l] handle it this time, 
before I’m many days older.” 

He nodded over his shoulder at Zack, and walked away 
quickly in the direction of Kirk Strect. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BOX OF LETTERS. 


Tre first thing Mat did when he got to his lodgings, was to 
fill and light his pipe. He then sat down on his bear-sking, 
and dragged the box close to him which he had brought from 
Dibbledean. 

Although the machinery of Mat’s mind was constructed or 
very clumsy and barbaric materials; although book-learning 
had never oiled it, and wise men’s talk had never quichened 
it; nevertheless, it always contrived to work on—much as it 
was working now—until it reached, sooner or later, a practical 
result. Solitude and Peril are stern schoolmasters, but they 
do their duty for good or evil, thoroughly with some men; and 
they had done it thoroughly, amid the rocks and wildernesses 
of the great American continent, with Mat. 

Many a pipe did he empty and fill again, many a dark change 
passed over his heavy features, as he now pondered long and 
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oriously over every word of the dialogue that had just been 
id between himself and Zack. But not so much a¢ five 
vutes out of all the time he thus consumed, was, in any true 
se of the word, time wasted. He had sat down to his first 
e, resolved that, if any human means could compass it, he 
ild find out how the young girl whom he had seen in Mr, 
th’s studio, had first come there, and who she really was. 
en he rose up at last, and put the pipe away to cool, he had 
ight the matter fairly out from beginning to end, had 
ved at his conclusions, and had definitely settled his future 


1s. 
‘eflection had strenethened him in the resolution to follow 
first impulse when he parted from Zack in the street, and 
in the attempt to penetrate the suspicious secret that hid 
1 him and from every one the origin of Valentine’s adopted 
d, by getting possession of the Hair Bracelet which he had 
. laid away in the inner drawer of the bureau. As for any 
enable reason for justifying him in associating this Hair 
eelet with Madonna, he found it, to his own satisfaction, in 
ng Thorpe’s account of the strange words spoken by 
. Peckover in Mr. Blyth’s hall—the suspicions resulting 
1 these hints being also immensely strengthened, by his 
llections of the letter signed ‘Jane Holdsworth,” and con- 
mg an enclosure of hair, which he had examimed in the 
1 e-shed at Dibbledean. 
ecording to that letter, a Hair Bracelet (easily recognisable 
‘ll in existence, by comparing it with the hair enclosed in 
» Holdsworth’s note) had once been the property of Mary 
‘e. According to what Zack had said, there was apparently 
» incomprehensible confusion and mystery in connection 
t a Hair Bracelet and the young woman whose extraor- 
ry likeness to what Mary Grice had been in her girlhood, 
first suggested to him the purpose he was now pursuing. 
ly, according to what he hinself now knew, there was 
ay a Hair Bracelet lying in the innermost drawer of Mr. 
h’s bureau—this latter fragment of cvidence assuming in 
inind, as has been already remarked, an undue significance 
lation to the fragments preceding it, from bis not knowing 
1tt hair bracelets are found in inost houses where there are 
+ en In a position to wear any jewellery ornament at all. 
\ague as they might be, these coincidences were sufficient 
»# artle him at first—then to fill him with an eager, devour. 
.; urosity—and then to suggest to him the uncertain and 
‘so arate course which he was now firmly resolved to follow. 
‘ad he was to gain possession of the Hair Bracelet without 


r 
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Mr. Blyth’s knowledge, and without exciting the slightest sus. 
— in the painter’s family, he had not yet determined. But 

e was resolved to have it, he was perfectly unscrupulous as to 
means, and he felt certain beforehand of attaining his object. 
Whither, or to what excesses, that object might lead him, he 
never stopped and never cared to consider. The awful face of 
the dead woman (now fixed for ever in his memory by the 
living copy of it that his own eyes had beheld) seemed to be 
driving him on swiftly into unknown darkness, to bring him 
out into unexpected light at the end. The influence which 
was thus sternly at work in him was not to be questioned—it 
was to be obeyed. 

His resolution in reference to the Hair Bracelet was not 
more firmly settled than his resolution to keep his real sensa- 
tions on seeing Madonna, and the purpose which had grown 
out of them, a profound secret from young Thorpe, who was 
too warmly Mr. Blyth’s friend to be trusted. Every word 
that Zack had let slip, had been of vital importance, hitherto ; 
every word that might yet escape him, init be of the most 
precious use for future guidance. “If it’s his fun and fancy,” 
mused Mat, “to go on thinking I’m sweet on the girl, let him 
think it. The more he thinks, the more he'll talk. All I’ve 
got to do is to Aold in; and then he’s sure to let out.” 

While schooling himself thus as to his future conduct 
towards Zack, he did not forget another person who was less 
close at hand certainly, but who might also be turned to good 
account. Before he fairly decided on his plan of action, he 
debated with himself the propriety of returning to Dibbledean, 
and forcing from the old woman, Joanna Grice, more informa- 
tion than she had been willing to give him at their first inter- 
view. But, on reflection, he considered that it was better to 
leave this as a resource to be tried, in case of the failure of hig 
first experiment with the Hair Bracelet. One look at that— 
one close comparison of the hair it was made of, with the 
surplus hair which had not been used by the jeweller, in Mary 
Grice’s bracelet, and which had been returned to her in her 
friend’s letter—was all he wanted in the first place; for this 
would be enough to clear up every present uncertainty and 
suspicion connected with the ornament in the drawer of Mr. 
Blyth’s bureau. 


These were mainly the resolutions to which his long medi- 
tation had now crookedly and clumsily conducted him. His 
next immediate business was to examine those ietters in the 
box, which he had hitherto not opened; and also to possess 
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himself of the enclosure of hair, in the letter to “Mary Grice,” 
so that he might have it always about him ready for any emer- 
ency. 

Before he opened the box, however, he took a quick, impa- 
tient turn or two up and down his miserable little room. Not 
once, since he had set forth to return to his own country, and 
to the civilization fram which, for more than twenty years, he 
had been an outcast, had he felt (to use his favourite expres- 
sion) that he was “his own man again,” until now. A thrill 
of the old, breathless, fierce suspense of his days of deadly peril 
ran through him, sa he thought on the forbidden secret 
into which he was about to pry, and for the discovery of which 
he was ready to dare any hazard and use any means. “It goes 
through and through me, a’most like dodging for life again 
among the bloody Indians,” muttered Mat to himself, as he 
trod restlessly to and fro in his cage of a room, rubbing all the 
while at the scars on his face, as his way was when any new 
excitement got the better of him. 

At the very moment when this thought was rising ominously 
in his mind, Valentine was expounding anew the whole scope 
and object of “ Columbus” to a fresh circle of admiring specta- 
tors—while his wife was interpreting to Madonna above stairs 
Zack’s wildest jokes about his friend’s Jove-stricken condition ; 
and all three were laughing gaily at a caricature, which he 
was maliciously drawing for them, of “poor old Mat” in the 
character of a scalped Cupid. Even the little minor globe of 
each man’s social sphere has its antipodes-points; and when it 
is all bright sunshine in one part of the miniature world, it is 
all pitch darkness, at the very same moment, in another. 

Mat’s face had grown suddenly swarthier than ever, while he 
walked across his room, and said those words to himself which 
have just been recorded. It altered again, though, in a minute 
or two, and turned once more to the cold clay-colour which had 
overspread it in the bosier’s shop at Dibbledean, as he returned 
to his bear-skins and opened the box that had belonged to 
“Mary Grice.” 

He took out first the letter with the enclosure of hair, and 
placed it carefully in the breast pocket of his coat. He next 
searched a moment or two for the letter superscribed and 
signed by Joanna Grice; and, having found it, placed it on 
one side of him, on the floor. After this he paused a moment, 
looking into the box with a curious, scowling sadness on his 
face; while his hand vacantly stirred hither and thither the 
different objects that lay about among the papers—the gaily- 
bound album, the lace-collar, the dried flower-leaves, sad the 
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& 
other little womanly possessions which had once belonged to 
Mary Grice. 

Then he began to collect together all the letters in the box. 
ethan got them into his hands—some tied up in a packet, 
some loose—he spread them out before him on his lap, first 
drawing up an end of one of the bear-skins over his legs for 
thein to lie on conveniently. He began by examining the ad- , 
dresses. They were all directed to “ Mary Grice,” in the same 
clear, carcful, sharply-shaped handwriting. Though they were 
lettors in form, they proved to be only notes in substance, when 
he opened them: the writing, in some, not extending to more 
than four or five lines. At least fifteen or twenty were ex- 
pressed, with unimportant variations, in this form :— 


“My pEarrest Mary—Pray try all you can to meet me 
to-morrow evening at the usual ae I have been waiting 
and longing for you in vain to-day. Only think of me, love, as 
Iam now, and always, thinking of you; and IT know you will 
come. Ever and only yours, AC” 


All these notes were signed m the same way, merely with 
initial letters. They contained nothing in the shape of a date, 
except the day of the week on which they had been written ; 
and they had evidently been delivered by some private means, 
for there did not appear to be a post-mark on any of them. 
One after another Mat opened and glanced at them—then 
tossed them aside into a heap. He pursued this employment 
quictly and methodically ; but as he went on with it, a strange 
Jook flashed into his eyes from time to time, giving to them a 
eertain sinister brightness which altered very remarkably the 
whole natural expression of his face. 

Other letters, somewhat longer than the note already quoted, 
fared no better at his hands. Dry leaves dropped out of some, 
as he threw them aside; and little watey-colour drawings of 
rare flowers fluttered out of others. Hasd botanical names 
which he could not spell through, and descriptions of plants 
which he could not understand, occurred here and there in 
postscripts and detached passages of the longer letters. But 
still, whether long or short, they bore no signature but the 
initials “A. C.,;” still the dates afforded no information of the 
year, month, or place in which they had been written; and 
still Mat quietly and quickly tossed them aside one after 
the other, without so much as a word or a sigh escaping him, 
but with that sinister brightness flashing into his eyes from 
tame to time. Out of the whole number of the letters, there 
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wete only two that he read more than once through, and then 
pondered over anxiously, before he threw them from him like 
the rest. 

The first of the two was expressed thus -— 


“T shall bring the dried ferns and the passion flower for your 
album with me this evening. You cannot imagine, dearest, 
how happy and how vain I feel at having made you as enthu- 
siastic a botanist as Tam myself. Since you have taken an 
interest in my favourite pursuit, it has been more exquisitely 
delightful to me than any words can express. I believe that I 
never really knew how to touch tender leaves tenderiy until 
now, when J gather them with the knowledge that they are all 
to be shown to you, and all to be placed in your dear hand. 

“Do you know, my own love, I thought 1 detected an altera- 
tion mm you yesterday evening? T never saw you go serious. 
And then your attention often wandered; and, besides, you 
looked at me once or twice quite strangely, Mary.—I mean 
strangely, because your colour seemed to be coming and going 
constantly without any imaginable reason. I really fancied, as 
{ walked home—and I fancy still—that you had something to 
say, and were atraid to say it. Surely, love, you can have no 
secrets from me! - But we shall meet to-night, and then you 
will ted me everything (will you not?) without reserve. Fare- 
well, dearest, till seven o'clock ” 


Mat slowly read the second paragraph of this letter twice 
over, abstractedly twisting about his great bristly whiskers 
between his finger and thumb. There was evidently something 
in the few lines which he was thus poring over, that half sad- 
dened, half perplexed him. Whatever the difficulty was, he 
gave it up, and went on doggedly to the next letter, which was 
an exception to the rest of the collection, for it had a post- 
mark on it. He had failed to notice this, on looking at the 
outside; but he detected directly on glancing at the inside that 
it was dated differently from those which had gone before it. 
Under the day of the weck was written the word “ London” 
-—noting which, he began to read the letter with some appear- 
ance of anxiety. It ran thus: 


“T write, my dearest love, in the greatest possible agitation 
and despair. All the hopes I felt, and expressed to you, that 
ray absence would not last more than a few days, and that I 
should not be obliged to journey farther from Dibbledean than 
London, have been entirely frustrated. Iam absolutely com- 
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elled to go to Germany, and may be away as long as thrée or 

our months. You see, I tell you the worst at once, Mary, 
because I know your courage and high spirit, and feel sure 
that you will bear up bravely against this unforeseen parting, 
for both our sakes. How glad I am that I gave you my hair 
for your Bracelet, when I did; and that I got yours in return! 
It will be such a consolation to both of us to have our keep- 
sakes to look at now. 

“Tf it only rested with me to g0 or not, no earthly consider- 
ation should induce me to take this journey. But the rights 
and interests of others are concerned in my setting forth ; and 
I must, therefore, depart at the expense of my own wishes, and 
my own happiness. I go this very day, and can only steal a 
few minutes to write to you. My pen hurries over the paper 
without stopping an instant—I am so agitated that I hardly 
know what I am saying to you. 

“Tf anything, dearest Mary, could add to my sense of the inis- 
fortune of being obliged to leave you, it, would be the apprehen- 
sion which I now feel, that I may have ignorantly offended you, 
or that something has happened which you don’t like to tell me. 
Ever since I noticed, ten days ago, that little alteration in your 
manner, I have been afraid you had something on your mind 
that you were unwilling to confide to me. The very last time 
we saw each other I thought you had been crying; and I am 
sure you looked away uneasily, whenever our eyes met. What 
is it? Do relieve my anxiety by telling me what it is in your 
first letter! The moment I get tothe other side of the Chan- 
nel, I will send you word where to direct to. I will write 
constantly—mind you write constantly too. Love me, and 
remember me always, till J rcturn, never, I hope, to leave you 
again.—A.C.” 


Over this letter, Mat meditated long before he quietly cast 
it away among the rest. When he had at last thrown it from 
him there remained only three moreto examine. They proved 
to be notes of no consequence, and had been evidently written 
at an earlier period than the letters he had just read. After 
hastily looking them over, he searched carefully all through the 
box, but no papers, of any sort remained in it. That hurried 
letter, with its abrupt announcement of the writer’s departure 
from England, was the latest in date—the last of the series ! 

After he had made this discovery, he sat for a little while 
vacantly gazing out of the window. His sense of the useless 
result to which the search he had been prosecuting had led 
him, thus far, seemed to have robbed him of half lus energy 
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already. He looked once or twice at the letter supersembed by 
Joanna Grice, mechanically reading along the line on the 
cover :—“ Justification of my conduct towards my niece,”— 
but not attempting to examine what was written inside. It 
was only after a long interval of hesitation and delay that he 
at last roused himself. “I must sweep these things out of the 
way, and read all what I’ve got 1o read before Zack comes in,” 
he said to himself, gathering up the letters heaped at his feet, 
and thrusting them all back again together, with an oath, into 
the box. 

He listened carefully once or twice after he had shut down 
the lid, and while he was tying the cords over it, to ascertain 
whether his wild young friend was opening the street door yet, 
or not. How short a time he had passed in Zack’s company, 
yet how thoroughly well he knew him, not as to hig failings 
only, but as to his merits besides! How wisely he foreboded 
that his boisterous fellow-lodger would infallibly turn against 
him as an enemy, and expose him without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, if young Thorpe got any hint of his first experimental 
scheme for discovering poor Mr. Blyth’s anxiously-treasured 
secret by underhand and treacherous means! Mat’s cunning 
had proved an invaluable resource to him on many a criticat 
occasion already ; but he had never been more admirably served 
by it than now, when it taught him to be cautious of betraying 
himself to Zack. 

For the present there scemed to be no danger of interruption. 
He corded up the box at his leisure, concealed it in its accus- 
tomed place, took his brandy-bottle from the cupboard, opened 
Joanna Grice’s letter—and still there was no sound of any 
one entering, in the passage downstairs. Before he began to 
read, he drank some of the spirit from the neck of the bottle. 
‘Was there some inexplicable dread stealing over him at the 
seo ae of examining the contents of this one solitary 

etter 

It seemed as if there was. His finger trembled so, when he 
tried to guide himself by it along each successive line of the 
cramped writing which he was now attempting to decipher, 
that te had to take a second dram to steady it. And when he 
at length fairly began the letter, he did not pursue his occu- 
pation either as quietly or as quickly as he had followed it be- 
fore. Sometimes he read a line or two aloud, sometimes he 
overlooked several sentences, and went on to another part of 
the long narrative—now growling out angry comments on what 
he was reading; and now dashing down the paper impatiently 
on his knees, with fierce outbursts of oaths, which he had 
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picked up in the terrible swearing-school of the CaliMnian 
gold mines. 

He hegan, however, with perfect regularity at the proper 
part of the letier; sitting as near to the window as he could, 
and slanting the closely written page before him, so as to give 
himself the full benefit of all the afternoon hght which still 
fiowed into the room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
JOANNA GBICE’S NARRATIVE. 


“T InTEND this letter to be read after my death, and I purpose 
calling it plainly a Justification of my conduct towards my 
Niece. Not because I think my conduct wants any excuse— 
but because others, ignorant of my true motives, may think 
that my actions want justifying, aud may wickedly condemn 
me, unless | make some such statement in my own defence as 
the present. There may still be living one member of my late 
brother’s family, whose voice would, I feel sure, be raised 
against me for what I have done. The relation to whom I 
refer has been——” 





(Here Mat, who had read carefully thus far, grew impatient, 
and growling out some angry words, guided himself hastily 
down the letter with his finger till he arrived at the second 
paragraph.) 





. lt was in the April month of 1827 that the villain 
who was the ruin of my niece, and the dishonour of the once 
respectable family to which she belonged, first came to Dibble- 
dean. He took the little four room cottage called Jay’s Cot- 
tage, which was then to be let furniyhed, and which stands out 
of the town about a quarter of a mile down Church-lane. He 
called himself Mr. Carr, and the few Ictters that came to him 
were directed to ‘ Arthur Carr, Esq.’ y 

“He was quite a young man,—1 should say not more than 
four or five and twenty-—very quiet mannered and delicate— 
or rather effeminate looking, as 1 thought—for he wore his 
hair quite long over his shoulders, in the foreign way, and had 
a clear, soft complexion, almost lke a woman’s. Though he 
appeared to be 9 gentleman, he always kept out of the way of 
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makiig acquaintances among the respectable families about 
Dibbledean. He had no friends of his own to come and see 
him that I heard of, except an old gentleman who might have 
been his father, and who came once or twice. His own account 
of himself was, that he came to Jay’s Cottage for quiet, and 
retirement, and study ; but he was very reserved, and would 
let nobody make upto him until the miserable day when ho 
and my brother Joshua, and then my niece Mary, all got ae. 
quainted together. 

‘‘ Before 1 go on to anything else, I must say first, that Mr. 
Carr was what they call a botanist. Whenever it was fine, he 
was always out of doors, gathering bits of leaves, which it 
seems he carried home in atin case, and dried, and kept by him. 
Ile hired a gardener for the bit of ground round about 
Jay’s Cottage; and the man told me once, that his master 
knew more about flowers and how to grow them than anybody 
he ever met with. Mr. Carr used to make little pictures, too, 
of flowers and leaves set together in patterns. These things 
were thought very odd amusements for a young man to take up 
with ; but he was as fond of them as others of his age might 
be of hunting or shooting. He brought down many books 
with him, and read a great deal; but from all that I heard, he 
spent more time over his flowers and his botany than anything 
else. ; 

“We had, at that time, the two best shops in Dibbledean. 
Joshua sold hosiery, and J carried on a good dress-making and 
general millinery business. Both our shops were under the 
same roof, with a partition wall between. One day Mr. Carr 
came in Joshua’s shop, and wanted something which my bro- 
ther had not got as ready to hand as the common things that 
the townspeople generally bought. Joshua begged him to sit 
down for a few minutes; but Mr. Carr (the parlour door at 
the bottom of the shop being left open) happened to look into 
the garden, which he could see very well through the window, 
and said that he would like to wait there, and look at the 
flowers. Joshua was only too glad io have his garden taken 
such notice of, by a gentleman who was a botanist; so he 
showed his customer in there, and then went up into the ware- 
house to look for what was wanted. 

“My niece, Mary, worked in my part of the house, along 
with the other young women. Theroom they used to be in 
lookeg, into the garden; and from the window my niece must 

Mh ween Mr. Carr, and must have slipped down stairs (I not 
eing in the way just then) to peep at the strange gentleman— 
or, more likely, to make believe she was accidentally walking in 
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the garden, and so get noticed by him. All I know is, that 
when I came up into the workroom and found she was 
not there, and looked out of the window, I saw her, and 
Joshua, and Mr. Carr alll standmg together on the grass plot, 
the strange gentleman talking to her quite intimate, with a 
Hower in his hand. 

“T called out to her to come back to her work directly. 
She looked up at me, smiling m her bold impudent way, and 
said :—‘ Father has told me I may stop and learn what this 
gentleman 1s so kind as to teach me about my geraniums.’ 
After that, 1 could say nothing more before the stranger: and 
when he was gone, and she came back triumphing, and laugh- 
ing, and singing about the room, more like a mad play-actress 
than a decent young woman, I kept quiet and bore with her 
provocation. But J went down to my brother Joshua the 
same day, and talked to him seriously, and warned him that 
she ought to be kept stricter, and never let to have her own 
way, and offered to keep a strict hand over her myself, if he 
would only support me properly. But he put me off with 
careless, jesting words, which he learned to repent of bitterly 
afterwards. 

“ Joshua was as pious and respectable a man as ever lived : 
but it was his misfortune to be too easy-tempered, and too 
ie of his daughter. Having lost his wife, and his eldest 

oy and girl, he seemed so fond of Mary, that he could deny 
her nothing. There was, to be sure, another one left of his 
family of children, who ‘ 





(Here, again, Mat lost patience. He had been muttering to 
himself angrily for the last minute or two, while he read—and 
now once more he passed over several lines of the letter, and 
went on at once to a new paragraph.) 


“ T have said she was vain of her good looks, and bold, and 
flighty ; and I must now add, that she was also hasty and pas- 
sionate, and reckless. But she had wheedling ways with ice 
which nobody was sharp enough to see a 4 but me. When 
I made complaints against her to her father, and proved that I 
was right in making them, she always managed to get him to 
forgive her. She behaved, from the outset, (though I stood in 
the place of a mother to her,) as perversely towards me as 
usual, in respect to Mr. Carr. It had flattered her pride to be 
noticed and bowed to just as if she was a born lady, by a gen- 
tleman, and a customer at the shop. And the very same even- 
ing, at tea time, she undid before my face the whole effect of 
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the good advice I had been giving her father. What with 
jumping on his knee, kissing him, tying and untying his cravat, 
sticking flowers in his button-hole, and going on altogether 
more like a child than a grown-up young woman, she wheedled 
him into promising that he would take her next Sunday to see 
Mr. Carr’s garden; for it seems the gentleman had invited 
them to look at his flowers. I had tried my best, when I heard 
it, to persuade my brother not to accept the invitation and let 
her scrape acquaintance with a stranger under her father’s own 
nose; but all that J could say was useless now. She had got 
the better of me, and when I put in my word, she had her bold 
laugh and her light answer ready to insult me with directly. 
Her father said he wondered Iwas not amascd at her high 
spirits. I shook my head, but said nothing in return. Poor 
man! he lived to see where her ‘high spirits’ led her to. 

“On the Sunday, after church, they went to Mr. Carr's. 
Though my advice was set at defiance in this way, I deter- 
mined to persevere in keeping a stricter watch over my niece 
than ever. I felt that the maintaiming the credit and repu- 
tation of the family rested with me, and I determined that I 
would try my best to uphold our good name. It is some little 
comfort to me, after all that has happened, to remember that I 
did my utmost to carry out this resolution. The blame of our 
dishonour lies not at my door. I disliked and distrusted Mr. 
Carr from the very first ; and I tried hard to make others as sus- 
picious of him as | was. But all I could say, and all I could do, 
availed nothing against the wicked cunning of my niece. Watch 
and restrain her as I night, she was sure——”’ 


(Once more Mat broke off abruptly in the middle of a sen- 
tence. This time, however, it was to strike a light. The brief 
day of winter was fast fading out—the coming darkness was 
deepening over the pages of Joanna Grice’s narrative. When 
he had lit his candle, and had sat down to read again, he lost 
his place, and, not having patience to look for it carefully, 
went on at once with the first lines that happened to strike 
his eye.) 


“Things were now come, then, to this pass, that I felt cer- 
tain she was in the habit of meeting him in secret; and yet I 
could not prove it to my brother's satisfaction. I had no help 
that I could call in to assist me against the diabolical cunning 
that was used to deceive me. To set other people to watch them, 
when I could not, would only have been spreading through 
Dibbledean the very scandal that I was most anxious to avoid. 
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As for Joshua, his infatuation made him deaf to all1 

e. He would see nothing suspicious in the fon: 
had suddenly taken for Botany, and drawing flowe 
Mr. Carr lend her paintings te copy from, just as :: 
known each other all their lives. Next to his blind ‘ 
daughter, because he was so fond of her, was his bli 
this stranger, because the gentleman’s manners wi 
and kind, and because he sent us presents of expen 
to plant in our garden. He would not authorise 
Mary’s letters, or to forbid her ever to walk out 
he even told me once that [ did not know how to rn 
allowances for young people. 

“ Allowances! I knew my nicce better, and my c 
of an honest family better, than to male allowanc 
conduct as hers. J kept the tightest hand over 
could. I advised her, argued with her, ordered her 
out her time for her, watched her, warned her, told 
plainest terms, that she should not deceive me— 
gentleman! J was honest and open, and said I d 
so strongly of the terms she kept up with Mr. C: 
ever it lay in my power to cut short their acquaint 
ther, I would most assuredly do it. I even told } 
that if she once got into mischief, it would then be 
reclaim her; and she answered in her reckless, slt 
that if she ever did get into mischief it would be nx 
my aggravation that would drive her to it; and th 
heved her father’s kindness would never find it too 
claim her again. This is only one specimen of thet 
lence and wickedness of all her rephes to me.” 


(As he finished this paragraph, Mat dashed the It 
angrily on his knee, and cursed the writer of it with 
those gold-digger’s imprecations which it had been iu 
tyne to hear but too often in the past days of his C. 
wanderings. It was evidently only by placing con 
constraint upon himself, that he now reframed from : 
up the letter and throwing it from him in disgust. | 
he spread it out flat before him once more—looked 1: 
paragraph, then at another, but did not read them ; 
—and then irritably turned over the leaf of paper bi- 
and began at a new page.) 


* When I told Joshua generally what I had obs 
particularly what I myself had seen and heard on tl: 
in question, ‘he seemed # last a little staggered, an: 
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my niece, to insist on an explanation. On his repeating to her 
what 1 had mentioned to him, she flung her arms round hig 
neck, looked first at me and then at him, burst out sobbing 
and crying, and so got from bad to worse, till she had a sort of 
St. I was not at all sure that this might not be one of her 
tricks ; but it frightened her father so that he forgot himself, 
and threw all the blame on me, and said my prudery and con- 
spiring had tormented and frightened the poor girl out of her 
wits. After being insulted in this way, of course the only 
thing I could do was to leave the room, and let her have it 
all her own way with him. 

“Tt was now the autumn, the middle of September; and I 
was at my wit’s end to know what I ought to think and do 
next—when Mr. Carr Jeft Dibbledean. [fe had been away 
once or twice before, in the summer, but only for a day or two 
atatime. On this occasion, my niece received a letter from 
him. Ife had never written 1o ber when he was away in the 
summer; 80 I thought this loohed like a longer absence than 
usual, and I determined to take advantage of it to try if 
could not break off the intimacy between them, in case it went 
the length of any more letter-writing. 

“T most solemnly declare, and could affirm on oath if necessary, 
that in spite of all 1 had seen and all I suspected for these 
many months, I had not the most distant idea of the wicked- 
ness that had really been committed. Ithank God 1 was not 
well enough versed in the ways of sin to be as sharp in coming 
to the right conclusion as other women might have been in my 
situation. I only believed that the course she was taking 
might be fatal to her at some future day; and, acting on that 
belief, I thought myself justified in using. any means in my 
power to stop her in time. I therefore resolved with myselt 
that if Mr. Carr wrote again, she should get none of his letters ; 
and I knew her passionate and proud disposition well enough 
to know that if she could once be brought to think herself 
neglected by him, she would break off all intercourse with him, 
if ever he came back, immediately. 

“1 thought myself perfectly justified, standing towards her 
as I did in the place of a mother, and having only her good at 
heart, in taking these measures. On that head my conscience 
is still quite easy. I cannot mention what the plan was that 
I now adopted, without seriously compromising a living person. 
All IT can say is, that every letter from Mr. Carr to our house, 
passed into my hands only,and was by me committed to the flames 
unread. These letters were at first all for my niece; but to. 
wards the end of the year two came, at different intervals, 
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directed to my brother. JI distrusted the cunn 
writer and the weakness of Joshua; and I put 
letters into the fire, unread like the rest. After th: 
came; and Mr. Carr never returned to Jay’s C 
‘reference to this part of my narrative, therefore, I 
now to add, before proceeding to the miserable c 
our family dishonour, that I never afterwards sa\ 
once heard of the man who tempted my niece 1o 
deadly sin which was her ruin in this world, and 
ruin in the next. 

‘T must return first, however, to what happene 
burning of the letters. When my niece found that 
week passed, and she never heard from Mr. Carr, 
about it much more than I had fancied she would. -' 
unthinkingly made her worse by wondering, in her 
the long absence of the gentleman of Jay’s Co 
brother was a man who could not abide his habits bi 
in on. Hehad been in the habit of going on certé 
to Mr. Carr’s (and, I grieve to say, often taking | 
with him) to fetch the London paper, to take back 
flowers, and to let my niece bring away new or 
And now, he fidgetted, and was restless, and disco 
much as so easy-tempered aman could.) at not 
usual walks to Jay’s Cottage. This, as [ have saic. 
daughter worse. She fretted and fretted, and cried in 
could tell by her eyes, till she grew to be quite altered. 
then, the angry fit that I had expected to see, came 
but it always went away again in a manner not at 
to one of her passionate disposition. All this time, 
as miserable a life as she could ; provoking and thw: 
insulting me at every opportunity. I believe she sur 
in the matter of the letters. But I had taken my nm: 
as to make discovery impossible; and I determin 
and be ee and persevering, and get the better | 
aa wicked fancy for Mr. Carr, just as I had made u 
to do. 

“ At last, as the winter drew on, she altered so 
got such a strange look in her face, which never seen 
it, that Joshua became alarmed, and said he must se 
doctor. She seemed to be frightened out of hr 
the mere thought of it; and declared, quite passic 
of a sudden, that she had no want of a doetoy. and 
none and answer the questions of none—no! not « 
father himself insisted on it. 

“This astonished me as well as Joshua; and whe 
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me privately what I thought was the matter with her, I was 
obliged of course to tell him the truth, and say I believed that 
she was almost out of her mind with love for Mr. Carr. For 
the first time in his life, my brother flew into a violent rage 
with me. I suspect he was furious with his own conscience for 
reminding him, as it must have done then, how foolishly over- 
indulgent he had been towards her, and how carelessly he had 
allowed her as well as himself, to get acquainted with a person 
out of her own station, whom it was not proper for either of 
them to know. I said nothing of this to him at the time: he 
was not fit to listen to it—and still less fit, even had I been 
willing to confide it to him, to hear what the plan was which 
I had adopted for working her cure. 

* As the weeks went on, and she still fretted in secret, and 

still looked unlike herself, I began to doubt whether this very 

lan, from which I had hoped so much, would after all succeed. 
ae sorely distressed in my mind, at times, as to what I ought 
to do neat; and began indeed to feel the difficulty getting tov 
much for me, just when it was drawing on fast to its shocking 
nud shameful end. We were then close upon Christmas time. 
Joshua had got his shop-bills well forward for sending out, and 
was gone to London on business, as was customary with him 
at this season of the year. I expected him back, as usual, a 
day or two before Christmas Day. 

“For a little while past, I taal noticed some change in iry 
niece. Ever since my brother had talked about sending for 
the doctor, she had altered a little, in the way of going on 
more regularly with her work, and pretending (though she 
made but a bad pretence of it) that there was nothing ailed her; 
her object being, of course, to make her father easier about her 
in his mind. The change, however, to which I now refer, was 
of another sort, and only affected her manner towards me, and 
her manner of dressing herself. "When we were alone together, 
now, I found her conduct quite altered. She spoke soft to me, 
and looked humble, and aid what work I set her without idle- 
ness or murmuring ; and once, even madg as if she wanted to 
kixs me. But I was on my guard—suspecting that she wanted 
to entrap me, with her wheedling ways, into letting out some- 
thing about Mr. Carr’s having written, and my having burned 
his letters. It was at this time also, and a little before it, 
that I noticed the alteration inher dress. She fell into wearing 
her things in a slovenly way, and sitting at home in her shawl, 
on account of feeling cold, she said, when I reprimanded her 
for such untidyness. 

“T don’t know how long things might have lasted like thie, 
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their own way. But the dreadful truth made itself kx 
last suddenly, by a sort of accident. She had a quarrel. 
of the other young women in the dressmaking-room, 
Ellen Gough, about a certain disreputable friend of h 
Jane Holdsworth, whom I had once employed, and ] 
missed for impertinence and slatternly conduct. Eller 
having, it seems, been provoked past all bearing by so 
my niece said to her, came away to me in a passion, ar 
many words told me the awful truth, that my brothe 
daughter had disgraced herself andher family for ev 
horror and misery of that moment is present to me 

this distance of time. The shock I then received st 
down at once; I never have recovered from it, andI ne 

“In the first distraction of the moment, I must h 
or sald something down stairs, where I was, which m 
warned the wretch in the room above that I had disco 
infamy. Jremember going to her bed-chamber, anc 
the door locked, and hearing her refuse to open it. A 
I must have fainted, for I found myself, I did not kb 
in the work-room, and Ellen Gough giving me a bottle 
to. With her help, I got into my own room; an 
fainted away dead again. 

“When I came to, I went once more to my niece’s t 
ber. The door was now open; and there was a bit of 
the looking-glass directed to my brother Joshua. 

one from the honest house that her sin had defiled—;,: 
it forever. She had written only a few scrawled wild hl 
father, but in them there was full acknowledgment of 
and a confession that it was the villain Carr who h: 
her to commit it. She said she was gone to take |: 
from our doors. She entreated that no attempt migh 
to trace her, for she would die rather than return tc 
her family, and her father in his old age. After 
some lines, which seemed to have been added, 
thoughts, to what went before. I do not remember 
words; but the sense referred, shamelessly enough as ! ; 
to the child that was afterwards born, and to her ret . 
it came into the world alive, to suffer all things for i:~ 

‘It was at first some relief to know that she was ¢ : 
ireadful exposure and degradation that threatened «<, 
10 be delayed at least by her absence. On questio1 
Hough, I found that the other two young women w!. 
Ender me, and who were most providentially ab« | 
Christmas visit to their friends, were not acquainte: 
piece’s infamous secregy:, Bilen had accidentally dist 
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and she had, therefore, been obliged to confess to Ellen, and 

t trust in her. tia | else in the house had been ag 
waccessfully deceived as I had been myself. When I heard 
this, I began to have some hope that our family disgrace might 
pemain unknown in the town. 

«J wrote to my brother, not telling him what had happened, 
Jrut only begging him to come back instantly. It was the 
pitterest part of all the bitter misery I then suffered, to think 
of what I had now to tell Joshua, and of what dreadful extrem- 
ities his daughter’s ruin might drive him to. I strove hard to 
prepare mysclf for the time of coming trial; but what really 
took place was worse than my worst forebodings. 

“When my brother heard the shocking news I had to tell, 
and saw the scrawled paper she had left for him, he spoke and 
acted as if he was out of his mind. It was only charitable, 
only fair to his previous character, to believe, as I then be- 
lieved, that distress had actually driven him, for the time, out 
of his senses. He declared that he would go away instantly 
and search for her, and set others seeking for her too. He 
said, he even swore, that he would bring her back home the 
moment he found her; that he would succour her in her misery, 
and accept her penitence, and shelter her under his roof the 
a#ine as ever, without so much as giving a thought to the scan- 
dal and disgrace that her infamous situation would inflict on 
her family. He even wrested Scripture from its true meanin 
to support him in what he said, and in what he was determined 
to do. And, worst of aj], the moment he heard how it was 
that I had discovered his daughter’s crime, he insisted that 
Ellen Gough should be turned out of the house: he declared, 
in such awful language as I had never believed it possible he 
could uéfer, that she should not sleep under his roof that night. 
it kf haere to attempt to appease him. He put her out at 
the door with his own hand that very day. She was an excel- 
lent and a regular workwoman, but sullen and revengeful when 
her temper was once roused. By the next morning our dis- 
grace was known all over Dibbledean. 

“There was only one more degradation now to be dreaded; 
and that it sickened me to think of. I knew Joshua well 
enough to know that if he found the lost wretch he was going 
in search of, he would absolutely and certainly bring her home 
#gain. I had been born in our house at Dibbledean; my 
tiother before me had been born there; our family had lived 
nm the old place, honestly and reputably, without so much as @ 
breath of ill report ever breathing over them, for generations 
aed generations back. When J thought of this, and then. 

* Q y) 
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thought of the bare possibility that an abandoned woman 
might soon be admitted, and a bastard child born, in the house 
where so many of my relations had lived virtuously and dted 
righteously, 1 resolved that the day when she set her foot on 
our threshold, should be the day when J left my home and my 
birthplace for ever. 

“While I was in this mind, Joshua came to me—as ie 
mined in his way as I secretly was in mine—to ask if I haf 
any suspicions about what direction she had taken. All the 
first enquiries after her that he had made in Dibbledean, had, 
it seems, given him no information whatever. I said 1 had no 
positive knowledge (which was strictly true), but told him I 
suspected she was gone to London. He asked why? I an- 
swered, because I believed she was gone to look after Mr. 
Carr; and said that I remembered his letter to her (the first 
and only one she received) had a London post-mark upon it. 
We could not find this letter at the time: the hiding-place she 
had for it, and for all the others she left behind her, was not 
discovered till years after, when the house was repaired for the 
people who bought our business. Joshua, however, having 
nothing better to guide himself by, and being resolved to begin 
seeking her at ounce, said my suspicion was a likely one; and 
went away to London by that night’s coach, to see what he 
could do, and to get advice from his lawyers about how to 
trace her. 

“This, which I have been just relating, is the only part of 
my conduct, in the time of our calamity, which I now think of 
with an uneasy conscience. When I told Joshua I suspested 
she was gone to London I was not telling him the truth. I 
knew nothing certainly about where she was gone; but I did 
assuredly suspect that she had turned her steps exactly in the 
contrary direction to London—that is to say, far out Bangbury 
way. She had been constantly asking all sorts of questions of 
Ellen Gough, who told me of it, about roads, and towns, and 
people in that distant part of the country: and this was my 
only reason for thinking she had taken herself away in that 
direction. Though it was but a matter of bare suspicion at the 
best, still I deceived my brother as to my real opinion when 
he asked it of me: and this was a sin which I now humbly and 
truly repent of. But the thought of helping him, by so little 
even as 4 likely guess, to bring our infamy home to our own 
doors, by actually bringing his degraded daughter back with 
him into my presence, in the face of the whole town—this 
thought, I say, was too much for me. I believed that the day 
when she crossed our threshold again woyld be the day of my 
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death, as well as the day of my farewell to home; and under 
that conviction I concealed from Joshua what my real opinion 
was. 

*“T deserved to suffer for this ; and I did suffer for it. 

“Two or three days after the lonely Christmas Day that I 
passed in utter solitude at our house in Dibbledean, I received 
a letter from Joshua’s lawyer in London, telling me to come 
up and see my brother immediately, for he was taken danger- 
ously ill. In the course of his enquiries (which he would 
pursue himself, although the lawyers, who knew better what 
ought to be done, were doing their utm:. to help him), he had 
been misled by some false information, and had been robbed 
and ill-used in some place near the river, and then turned out 
at night in a storm of snow and sleet. It is useless now to 
write about what I suffered from this fresh blow, or to speak 
of the awful time I passed by his bed-side in London. Let it 
be enough to say, that he escaped out of the very jaws of 
death ; and that it was the end of February before he was well 
enough to be taken home to Dibbledean. 

“He soon got better in his own air—better as to his body, 
fut his mind was in asad way. Every morning, he used to 
ask if any news of Mary had come? and when he heard there 
was none, he used to sigh, and then hardly say another word, 
or so much as hold up his head, for the rest of the day. At 
one time, he showed a little anxiety now and then about a let- 
ter reaching its destination, and being duly received ; peevishly 
refusing to mention 10 me even so much as the address on it. 
But I guessed who it had been sent to easily enough, when his 
lawyers told me that he had written it in London, and had 
mentioned to them that it was going to some place beyond the 
seas. He soon seemed to forget this though, and to forget 
everything, except his regular question about Mary, which he 
sometimes repeated in his dazed condition, even after I had 
broken it to him that she was dead. 

“The news of her death came in the March month of the 
new year, 1828. 

“AH inquiries in London had failed up to that time in dis- 
ee the remotest trace of her. In Dibbledean we knew 
he could not be; and elsewhere Joshua was now in no state 
to search for her himself, or to have any clear notions of in- 
structing others in what direction to make inquiries for him, 
But in this month of March, I saw in the Bangbury pa 
(which circulates in our county besides its own) an advertise- 
ment calling on the friends of a young woman who had just 
died and lett behind her an infant, to come forward and identify 
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the body, and take some steps in respect to the child. The 
description was very full and particular, and did not admit of a 
doubt, to any one that knew her as well as I did, that the young 
woman referred to was my guilty and miserable niece. My 
brother was in no condition to be spoken to in this difficulty ; 
so I determined to act for myself. I sent by a person I could 
depend upon, money enough to bury her decently in Bangbury 
churchyard, putting no name or date to my letter. There was 
no law to oblige me to do more, and more I was deterinined 
not to do. As to the child, that was the offspring of her sin; 
it was the infamous father’s business to support and own it, 
and not mine. 

“When people in the town, who knew of our calamity, and 
had seen the advertisement, talked to me of it, I admitted no- 
thing, and denied nothing—I simply refused to speak with them 
on the subject of what had happened in our family. 

“ Yaving endeavoured to provide in this way for the protec- 
tion of my brother and myself against the meddling and im- 
petmence of idle people, I believed that I had now suffered the 

ast of the many bitter trials which had assailed me as the con- 

sequences of my niece’s guilt: I was mistaken: the cup of my 
affliction was not yet full. One day, hardly a fortnight after 
Thad sent the burial money anonymously to Bangbury, our 
servant came to me and said there was a stranger at the door 
who wished to see my brother, and was so bent on it that he 
would take no denial. I went down, and found waiting on the 
door-steps a very respectable-looking, middle-aged man, whom 
I had certainly never set eyes on before in my life. 

“T told him that I was Joshua’s sister, and that I managed 
my brother’s affairs for him in the present state of his health. 
The stranger only answered, that he was very anxious, to sce 
Joshua himself. I did not chouse to expose the helpless con- 
dition into which my brother's intellects had fallen, to a person 
of whom I knew nothing; so [ merely said, the interview he 
wanted was out of the question, but that if he had any business 
with Mr. Grice, he might, for the reasons I had already given, 
mention it to me. He hesitated, and smiled, and said he was 
very much obliged to me; and then, making as if he was going 
to step in, added that I should probably be able to appreciate 
the friendly nature of the business on which he came, when he 
reas me that he was confidentially employed by Mr. Arthur 

arr. 

“ The instant he spoke it, 1 felt the name go to my heart like 
a knife—then my indignation got the better of me. I told him 
fo tell Mr. Carr that the miserable creature whom his villainy 
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had destroyed, had fled away from her home, nad died awa 
from her home, and was buried away from her home; and, wit 
that, I shut the door in his face. My agitation, and a sort of 
terror that I could not account for, so overpowered me that I 
was obliged to lean against the wall of the pastage, and was 
unable, for some minutes, to stir astep towards going up stairs. 
As soon as I got a little better, and began to think about what 
had taken place, a doubt came across me as to whether I might 
not have acted wrong. I remembered that Joshua’s lawyers 
in London had made it a great point that this Mr. Carr should 
be traced; and though, since then, our situation had been 
altered by my nicce’s death, still 1 felt uncertain and uneasy— 
I could hardly tell why—at what I had done. It was as if I 
had taken some responsibility on myself which ought not to 
have been mine. In short, J ran back to the door and opened 
it, and looked up and down the street. It was too late: the 
strange man was out of sight, and I never set eyes on him again. 

“This was in March, 1828, the same month in which the 
advertisement appeared. I am particular in repeating the 
date, because it marks the time of the last information 1 have 
to give, in connection with the disgraceful circumstances which 
I have here forced myself to relate. Of the child mentioned 
in the advertisement, I never heard anything, from that time 
to this, I do not even know when it was born. I only know 
that its guilty mother left her home in the December of 1827. 
Whether it lived after the date of the advertisement, or whether 
it died, I never discovered, and never wished to discover. I 
have kept myself retired since the days of my humiliation, 
hiding my sorrow in my own heart, and neither asking ques- 
tions nor answering them.” 


At this place Mat once more suspended the perusal of the 
letter. He had now read on for an unusually long time with 
unflagging attention, and with the same stern sadness always 
in his face, except when the name of Arthur Carr occurred in 
the course of the narrative. Almost on every occasion, when 
the finger by which he guided himself along the close lines of 
the letter, came to those words, it trembled a little, and the 
dangerous look grew ever brighter and brighter in his eyes, It 
was in them now, as he dropped the letter on his knee, and, 
turning round, took from the wall behind him, against which 
it leaned, a certain leather bag, already alluded to, as part of 
the personal property that he brought with him on installing 
himself in Kirk Street. He opened it, took out a feather “ 
and. an Indian tobacco-poucn of scarle* cloth; and then * 
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to search in the bottom of the bag, from which, at length, he 
drew forth a letter. It was torn in several places, the ink of the 
writing in it was faded, and the paper was disfigured by stains of 
grease, tobacco, and dirt senerally The direction was in such a 
condition, that the word “ Brazils,” at the end, was alone legible. 
Inside, it was not in a much better state. The date at tho 
top, however, still remained tolerably easy to distinguish; it 
was “ December 26th, 1827.” 

Mat looked first at this, and then at the paragraph he had 

just. been reading, in Joanna Grice’s narrative. After that, he 

egan to count on his fingers, clumsily enough—beginning 
with the ycar 1828 as Number One, and ending with the 
eurrent year, 1851, as Number Twenty-three. ‘“ Twentv- 
three,” he repeated aloud to himself, “twenty-three years: [ 
shall remember that.” 

He looked down a little vacantly, the next moment, at tho 
old torn letter again. Some of the lines, here and there, had 
escaped stains and dirt sulficicntly to be still easily legible; 
and it was over these that his eyes now wandered. The first 
words that caught his aitention ran thus:—“ I am now, there- 
fore, in this bitter affliction, more than ever desirous that all 
past differences between us should be forgotten, and”—here 
the beginning of another linc was hidden by a stain, beyond 
which, on the cleaner part of the letter, the writing proceeded : 
——‘ Jn this spirit, then, J counsel you, if you can get continued 
employment anywhere abroad, to accept it, instead of coming 
back”—(a rent inthe paper made the next words too fray- 
mentary to be easily legible). * * * “any good news be sure 
of hearing from me again. In the mean time, I say it once 
more, keep away, if you can. Your presence could do no good ; 
and it is better for you, at your age, to be spared the sight of 
such sorrow as that we are now suffering.” (After this, dirt 
and the fading of the ink made several sentences near the end 
of the page almost totally illegible—the last three or four lines 
at the bottom of the letter alone remaining clear enough to be 
read with any case.) * * * “the poor, lost, unhappy creature! 
But I shall find her, I know J] shall find her; and then, let 
Joanna say or do what she may, I will forgive my own Mary, 
for I know she will deserve her pardon. As for him, I feel 
confident that he may be traced yet; and that I can shame 
him into making the atonement of marrying her, If he should 
refuse, then the black-hearted villain shall—” 

At this point, Mat abruptly stopped in his reading; and, 
hastily f iding up the letter, put it back in the bag again, along 
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with the feather fan and the Indian pouch. “I vau’t go on 
with that part of the story now, but the time may comoe—” 
He nueeied the thought which thus expressed itself in him no 
further, but sat still for a few minutes, with his head on his 
hand and his heavy eyebrows contracted by an angry frown, 
staring sullenly at the flame of the candle. Joanna Grice’s 
letter still remained to be finished. He took it up, and looked 
back to the paragraph that he had last read. ; 

“Ag for the child mentioned in the advertisement’—those 
were the words to which he was now referring. “ The child ?” 
—There was no mention of its sex. “1 should like to know 
if it was a boy or a girl,” thought Mat. 

Though he was now close to the end of the letter, he roused 
himself with difficulty to attend to the last few sentences which 
remained to be read. ‘They began thus :— 

“ Before I say anything in conclusion, of the sale of our 
business, of my brother’s death, and of the life which 1 have 
been leading since that time, 1 should wish to refer, once for 
all, and very briefly, to the few things which my niece left 
behind her, when she abandoucd her home. Circumstances 
may, one day, render this necessary. I desire then to state, 
that everything belonging to her 1s preserved in one of her 
boxes (now in my possession), just as she left it. When the 
letters signed ‘A. C.’ were discovered, as I have mentioned, on 
the occasion of repairs being made in the house, I threw them 
into the box with my own hand. ‘They will all be found, more 
or less, to prove the justico of those first suspicions of mine, 
which my late brother so unhappily disregarded. In reference 
to money or valuables, I have only to mention that my niece 
took all her savings with her in her flight. I knew in what 
bex she kept them, and I saw that box open and empty on her 
table, when I first discovered that she was gone. As for 
the only three articles of jewellery that she had, her brooch 
I myself saw her give to Ellen Gough—her earrings she 
always wore—and I can only presume (never having found it 
anywhere) that she took with her, in her flight, her Hair 
Bracelet.” 


“There it is again!” cried Mat, dropping the letter in 
astonishment, the instant those two significant words, “ Hair 
Bracelet,” caught his eye. 

He had hardly uttered the exclamation, before he heard the 
door of the house flung open, then shut to again with a bang. 
Zack had just let himself in with his latch-key. 
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“Pm glad he’s come,” muttered Mat, snatching up the 
letter from the floor, and crumpling it into bys pocket, 
“ There’s another thing or two I want to find out, before I go 
any further—and Zack’s the lad to help me.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


MORE DISOOVERIES. 


WueEw Zack entered the room, and saw his strange friend, 
with legs crossed and hands in pockets, sitting gravely in the 
usual corner, on the floor, between a brandy-bottle on one side, 
and a guttering, unsnuffed candle on the other, he roared with 
laughter, and stamped about in his usual boisterous way, till 
the flimsy little house seemed to be trembling under him to its 
very foundations. Mat bore all this noise and ridicule, and all 
the jesting that followed it about the futility of drowning his 
passion for Madonna in the brandy-botile, with the most un- 
ruffed and exemplary patience. The self-control which he 
thus exhibited did not pass without its reward. Zack got 
tired of making jokes which were received with the serenest 
inattention ; and, passing at once from the fanciful to the 
practical, astonished his fellow-lodger, by suddenly communi- 
cating a very unexpected and very important piece of news. 

“ By-the-bye, Mat,” he said, ““we must sweep the place up, 
and Ivok as respectable as we can, before to-morrow night. 
friend Blyth is coming to spend a quiet evening with us. t 
ache behind till all the visitors had gone, on purpose to ask 

im.” 

* Do you mean he’s coming to havea drop of grog and smoke 
a pipe along with us two?” asked Mat attics amazedly. 

“JY mean he’s coming here, certainly ; but as for grog and 
pee he never touches either. He’s the best and dearest fel- 
ow in the world; but I’m ashamed to say he’s spooney enough 
to like lemonade and tea. Smoking would make him sick 
directly ; and, as for grog, I don’t belicve a drop ever passes 
his lips from one year’s end to another. A weak head—a 
wretchedly weak head for drinking,” concluded Zack, tapping 
his forehead with an air of bland Bacchanalian superiority. 

Mat seemed to have fallen into one of his thoughtful fits 
again. He made no answer, but holding the brandy-bottle 
standing by his side, up before the candle, Tecked in to see how 
uch liquor was left in it, 

“Don’t begin to bober your head about the brandy: you 
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needn’t get any more of it for Blyth,” continued Zack, noticing 
his friend’s action. “I say, do you know that the best thing 
you ever did in your life was saving Valentine’s picture in that 
way? You have regularly won his heart by it. He was sus- 
picious of my making friends with you before; but now he 
doesn’t seem to think there’s a word in the English language 
that’s good enough for you. He said he should be only too 
glad to thank you again, when I asked him to come and judge 
of what you were really like in your own lodging. Tell him 
some of those splendid storics of yours. I’ve been terrifying 
him already with onc or two of them at secondhand. Oh 
Lord! how hospitably we'll treat him—won’t we ? You shall 
make his hair stand on end, Mat; and I’ll drown him in his 
favourite tea.” 

“What does he do with them picters of his?” asked Mat. 
* Sell ’em ?” 

“Of course!” answered the other, confidently ; “and gets 
enormous suis of money for them.” Whenever Zack found 
an opportunity of magnifying a friend’s importance, he always 
rose grandly superior to mere matter-of-fact restraints, and 
seized the golden moment without an instant of hesitation ora 
syllable of compromise. 

“Get lots of money, does he?” proceeded Mat. “And 
keeps on hoarding of it up, 1 daresay, like all the rest of you 
over here ?” 

“ He hoard money!” retorted Zack. “ You never made a 
worse guess in your life. I don’t believe he ever hoarded six- 
ge since he wasa baby. If Mrs. Blyth didn’t look after 

im, I don’t suppose there would be five pounds in the house 
from one year’s cnd to another.” 

Thore was a moment’s silence. (Jt wasn’t because he had 
money in it, then, thought Mat, that he shut down the lid of 
that big chest of his so sharp. I wonder whether—) 

* He’s the most gencrous fellow in the world,” continued 
Zack, lighting a cigar; “and the best pay: ask any of his 
tradespeople.” 

This remark suspended tho conjecture that was just forming 
in Mat’s mind. He gave up pursuing it quite readily, and 
went on at once with his questions to Zack. Some part of the 
additional information that he desired to obtain from young 
Thorpe, he had got already. He knew now, that when Mr. 
Blyth, on the day of the picture-show, shut down the bureau 
so sharply on Mr. Gimblé’s approaching him, it was not, at 
any rate, because there was money in it. 
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“Ts he gong to bring anybody else in here along with him 
to-morrow night ?” asked Mat. 

* Anybody else? Who should he bring? Why, you old 
barbarian, you don’t expect him to bring Madonna into our 
iolly bachelor den to preside over the grog and pipes—do 
you P” 

“ How old is the young woman?” inquired Mat, contem- 
platively snufling the candle with his fingers, as he put the 
question. 

“Still harping on my daughter!” shouted Zack, with a 
burst of laughter. “She’s older than she looks, I can tell you 
that. You wouldn’t guess her at more than eighteen or nine- 
teen. But the fact is, she’s actually twenty-three ;—steady 
there! you'll be through the window if you don’t sit quieter 
im your queer corner than that.” 

(Twenty-three! The very number he had stopped at, when 
he reckoned off the difference on his fingers between 1828 and 
1851, just before young Thorpe came in.) 

“T suppose the next cool thing you will say, is that she’s 
toc old for you,” Zack went on; “ or, perhaps, you may prefer 
asking another question or two first. Ill tell you what, old 
Rough snd Tough, the inquisitive part of your character is 
beginning to be m 

“Bother all this talking!” interrupted Mat, jumping up 
suddenly as he spoke, and taking a greasy pack of cards f 
the chimney-piece. “I don’t ask no questions, and d 
want no answers. Let’s have a drop of grog anda tur ~ 
Beggar-my-Neighbour. Sixpence a time. Come on!™ 

They sat aown at once to their cards and their brat 
water ; playing uninterruptedly for an hour or more. 
won; and—being additionally enlivened by the inspirin_ 
influences of grog—rose to a higher and higher pitch of exhi- 
laration with every additional sixpence which his good luck 
extracted from his adversary’s pocket. His gaiety seemed at 
last to communicate ityelf even to the imperturbable Mat, who 
in an interval of shuffling the cards, was heard to deliver 
himself suddenly of one of those gruff chuckles, which have 
been already cescribed as the nearest approach he was capable 
of making towards a civilised laugh. 

He was so seldom in the habit of exhibiting any outward 
symptoms of hilarity, that Zack, who was dealing for the new 
game, stopped in astonishment, and inquired with great curi- 
osity what it was his friend was “grunting about.” At first, 
Mat declined altogether to say;—then, on being pressed 
admitted that his mind was just then running on the “ old 
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woman” Zack had spoken of, as having “suddenly fallen foul 
of him in Mr. Blyth’s house, because he wanted to give the 
young woman a present:” which circumstance, Mat added, 
“ go tickled his fancy, that he would have paid a crown piece 
out of his pocket only to have seen and heard the whole 
squabble all through from beginning to end.” 

Zack, whose fancy was now exactly in the right condition to 
be “ tickled” by anything that “tickled” his friend, seized in 
high glee the humorous side of the topic suggested to hira ; 
and immediately began describing poor Mrs. Peckover’s per- 
sonal peculiarities in a strain of the most ridiculous exaggera- 
tion. Mat listened, as he went on, with such admiring 
attention, and scemed to be so astonishingly amused by every- 
thing he said, that, in the excitement of success, he ran into 
the next room, snatched the two pillows off the bed, fastened 
one in front and the other behind him, ticd the patchwork 
counterpane over all for a petticoat, and waddled back into his 
friend’s presence, in the character of fat Mrs. Peckover, as she 
appeared on the memorable evening when she stopped him 
mysteriously in the passage of Mr. Blyth’s house. 

Zack was really a good mimic; and he now hit off all the 
eculiarities of Mrs. Peckover’s voice, manner, and gait to the 
ife—Mat chuckling all the while, rolling Ins huge head from 

side Lo side, and striking his heavy fist applaudingly on the 
table. Encouraged by the extraordinary effect his perform- 
ances produced, Zack went through the whole of his scene 
with Mrs. Peckover in the passage, from beginning to end; 
following that excellent woman through all the various mazes 
of “rhodomontade” in which she then bewildered herself, and 
imitating her terror when he threatened to run upstairs and 
ask Mr. Blyth if Madonna really had a hair bracelet, with 
such amazing accuracy and humour, as made Mat declare that 
what he had just beheld for nothing, would cure him of ever 
paying money again to see any regular play-acting as long as 

e lived. 

_ By the time young Thorpe had reached the climax of his 
unprovised dramatic entertainment, ho had so thoroughly ex- 
hausted himself that he was glad to throw aside the pillows 
and the counterpane, and perfectly ready to spend the rest of 
the evening quietly over the newspaper. His friend did not 
interrupt him by a word, except at the moment when he, sat 
down; and then Mat said, simply and carelessly enough, that 
he thought he should detect the original Mrs. Peckover direct 

by Zack’s imitation, if evor he met with her in the streets. To 
which young Thorpe merely replied that he was not very likely 
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to do anything of the sort; because Mrs. Peckover lived ag 

Rubbleford, where her husband had some situation, and w. 

she herself kept a little dairy and muffin shop. “She don¥ 

come to town above once a-year,” concluded Zack, as he lit 

_ ar ; ; and then the old beauty stops in-doors all the time at 
th’s Pe 

Mat listened to this answer attentively, but offered no far. 
ther remark. He went into the back room, where the water 
was, and busied himself in washing up all the spare croc! ery 
of the bachelor household in honour of Mr. Blyth’s expected 
visit. 

In process of time, Zack—ou whom literature of any kind, 
high or low, always acted more or less as a narcotic—grew 
drowsy over his newspaper, let his grog get cold, dropped his 
cigar out of his mouth, and fell fast asleep in his chair, When 
he woke up, shivering, his watch had stopped, the candle was 
burning down in the socket, the fire was out, and his fellow- 
lodger was not to be secn either in the front or the back room, 
Young Thorpe knew his friend’s strange fancy for “going out 
over night (as Mat phrased it) to catch the morning the first 
thing in the fields” too well to be at all astonished at now find- 
ing himself alone. He moved away sleepily to bed, haifa 
out these words to himself:—‘“T shall sce the old boy bec 
again as usual to-morrow morning as soon as J wake.” 

When the morning came, this anticipation proved to be fal- 
lacious. The first objects that grected Zack’s eyes when he 
lazily awoke about eleven o’clock, were an arm and a letter, 
introduced cautiously through his partially opened bedroom 
door. Though by no means contemptible in regard to muscular 
development, this was not the hairy and hereulean arm of Mat, 
It was only the arm of the servant of all work, who held the 
barbarian lodger m such salutary awe that she had never been 
known to venture her whole body into the forbidden region of 
his apartments since he had first mhabited them. Zack Le 
out of bed and took the leticr. It proved to be from Valen+ 
tine, and summoned him to repair immediately to tho painter's 
house to see Mrs. Thorpe, who earnestly desired to speak with 
him. His colour changed as he read the few lines Mr. Blyth 
had written, and thought of the prospect of meeting his mother 
face to face for the first time since he had left his home. 
hurried on his clothes, however, without a moment’s at and 
wont out directly—now walking at the top of his speed, apw 
running, in his anxiety not to appear dilatory or careless <a 
paying obedience to the summons that had just reached histt: : 

On arriving at the painter’s house, he was shown into ones 
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arlours on the ground floor; and there sat Mrs. Thorpe, 
“with Mr. Blyth to keep her company. The meeting between 
mother and son was characteristic on both sides. Without 
giving Valentine time enough to get from his chair to the door 
without waiting an instant to ascertain what sentiments 
towards him were expressed in Mrs. Thorpe’s face—without 
paying the smallest attention to the damage he did to her cap 
and bonnet—Zack saluted his mother with the old shower of 
hearty kisses and the old boisterously affectionate hug of his 
nursery and schoolboy days. And she, poor woman, on her 
side, feebly faltered over her first words of reproof—then lost 
her voice altogether, pressed into his hand a little paper ea 
of money that she had brought for him, and wept on his breast 
without speaking another word. Thus it had been with them 
long ago, when she was yet a young woman and he but a boy— 
thus, even as it was now in the latter and the sadder time! 

Mrs. Thorpe was long in regaining the self-possession which 
she had lost on seeing her son for the first time since his flight 
from home. Zack expressed his contrition over and over-again, 
and many times reiterated his promise to follow the plan Mr. 
Blyth had proposed to him when they met at the turnpike, 
before his mother became calm enough to speak three words 
together without bursting into tears. When she at last re- 
covered herself sufficiently to be able to address him with some 
cumposure, she did not speak, as he had expected, of his past 
delinquencies or of his future prospects, but of the lodging 
which he then inhabited, and of the stranger whom he had suf- 
fered to become his friend. Although Mat’s gallant rescue of 
“ Columbus” had warmly predisposed Valentine in his favour, 
the painter was too conscientious to soften facts on that ac- 
count, when he told Zack’s mother where her son was now 
living, and what sort of companion he had chosen to lodge 
with, Mrs. Thorpe was‘timid, and distrustful as all timid 
people are; and she now intreated him with nervous eagerness 
{0 begin his promised reform by leaving Kirk Street, and at 
once dropping his dangerous intimacy with the vagabond 
Stranger who lived there. 

Zack defended his friend to his mother, exactly as he had 
already defended him to Valentine—but without shaking her 
pinion, until he bethought himself of promising that in this 
Matter, as in all others, he would be finally guided by the 
dpinion of Mr. Blyth. The assurance so given, accompanied 
a it was by the announcement that Valentine was about to 
tm his own judgment of Mr. Marksman by visiting the house 
m Kirk Street that very night, seemed to quiet and satiafy 
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Mrs. Thorpe. Her last hopes for her son’s future, now that 
she was forced to admit the sad necessity of conniving at his 
continued absence from home, rested one and all on Mr. Blyth 
alone. 

This first difficulty smoothed over, Zack asked with no little 
apprehension and anxiety, whether his father’s anger showed 
any symptoms of subsiding as yet. The question was an un- 
fortunate one. Mrs. Thorpe’s eyes began to fill with tears 
again, the moment she heard it. The news she had now to tell 
_ her son, in answering his inquiries, was of a very melancholy 
and a very hopeless kind. 

The attack of palpitations in the heart which had seized Mr. 
Thorpe on the day of his son’s flight from Baregrove Square, 
had been immediately and successfully relieved by the medical 
‘remedies employed; but it had been followed, within the last 
day or two, by a terrible depression of spirits, under which 
the patient seemed to have given way entirely, and for which 
the Lire was unable to suggest any speedy process of cure. 
Few in number at all times, Mr. Thorpe’s words had now be- 
come fewer than ever, IlLis usual encrgy appeared to be gone 
nltogether. Ie still went through all the daily business of 
the religious Socictics to which he belonged, in direct oppo- 
sition to the doctor’s advice; but he performed his duties 
mechanically, and without any apparent interest in the persons 
or events with which he was brought in contact. He had only 
referred to his son once in the last two days; and then it was 
not to talk of reclaiming him, not to ask where he had gone, 
but only to desire briefly and despairingly that his name might 
not be mentioned again. 

So far as Zack’s interests or apprehensions were now con- 
cerned, there was, consequently no fear of any new collision 
occurring between his father and hinself. When Mrs. Thorpe 
had told her husband (after receiving Valentine’s answer to 
her letter) that their runaway son was “in safe hands,” My, 
Thorpe never asked, as she had feared he would, “ What 
hands?” And again, when she hinted that it might be penane 
advisable to assist the lad to some small extent, as Jong as he 
kept in the right way, and suffered himself to be guided by the 
“safe hands” already mentioned, still Mr. Thorpe made no 
objections and ho inquiries, but bowed his head, and told her 
to do as she pleased: at the same time whispering a few words 
to himself, which were not uttered loud enough for her to hear. 
She could only, therefore, repeat the sad truth that, since hi 
energies had given way, all his former plans and all his cus 
tomary opinions, in reference to his son, seemed to have under- 
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gene some disastrous and sudden altoration. It was only in 
eonsequence of this alteration, which appeared to render him 
as unfit to direct her how to act as to act himself, that she had 
ventured to undertake the responsibility of arranging the 
present interview with Zack, and of bringing him the small 
pecuniary assistance which Mr. Blyth had considered to bs 
necessary in the present melancholy emergency. 

The enumeration of all these particulars—interrupted, as 1% 
eotstantly was, by unavailing lamentations on one side and by 
useless self-reproaches on the other—occupied much more time 
than either mother or son had imagined. It was not till the 
clock in Mr. Blyth’s hall struck, that Mrs. Thorpe discovered 
how much longer her absence from home had lasted than she 
had intended it should on leaving Baregrove Square. She rose 
directly, in great trepidation—took a hurried leave of Valentine, 
who was loitering about his front garden—sent the kindest 
messages she could think of to the ladies above stairs—and 
departed at once for home. Zack escorted her to the entrance 
of the square; and, on taking leave, showed the sincerity of his 
contrition in a very unexpected and desperate manner, by 
actually offering to return home then and there with his mother, 
if she wished it! Mrs. Thorpe’s heart yearned to take him at 
his word, but she remembered the doctor’s orders and the 
critical condition of her husband’s health; and forced herself 
to confess to Zack that the favourable time for his return had 
not yet arrived. After this—with mutual promises to commut- 
nicate again soon through Valentine—they parted very sadly, 
just at the entrance of Baregrove Square: Mrs. Thorpe 


urrying nervously to her own door, Zack returning gloomily 
to Mr. Blyth’s house. 


Meanwhile, how had Mat been occupying himself, since he 
had left his young friend alone in the lodging in Kirk Street? 

He had really gone out, as Zack had supposed, for one of 
those long night-walks of his, which usually took him well into 
the country before the first grey of daylight had spread far 
over the sky. On ordinary occasions, he only indulged in 
these oddly-timed pedestrian excursions because the restless 
habits engendered by his vagabond life, made him incapable of 
conforming to civilised hours by spending the earliest part of 
the morning, like other people, inactively in bed. On this 
particular occasion, however, be had gone out with something 
ke a special pp for he had left Kirk Street, not so 
x uch for the ea eof taking a walk, as for the sake of thinking 
nearly and at his ease. Mat's brain was never so fertile in 
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expedients as when he was moving his limbs freely in the open 
Air, 

Hardly a chance word had dropped from Zack that night 
which had not either confirmed him in his resolution to possese 
himself of Valentine’s Hair Bracelet, or helped to suggest to him 
the manner in which his determination to obtain it might 
be carried out. The first great necessity imposed on him by 
his present design, was to devise the means of secretly opening 
the painter’s bureau; the second was to hit on some safe me- 
thod—should no,chance opportunity occur—of approaching it 
unobserved. Mat had remarked that Mr. Blyth wore the key 
of the bureau attached to his watch chain; and Mat had just 
heard from young Thorpe that Mr. Blyth was about to pay 
them a visit in Kirk Strect. On the evening of that visit, 
therefore, the first of the two objects—the discovery of a means 
of secretly opening the bureau—might, in some way, be at- 
tained. How? 

This was the problem which Mat set off to solve to his 
own perfect satisfaction, in the silence and loneliness of a long 
night's walk. 

In what precise nuinber of preliminary mental entangle- 
ments he involved himself, before arriving at the desired solu- 
tion, it would not be very easy to say. As usual, his thoughts 
wandered every now and then from his subject in the most 
irregular manner ; actually straying away, on one occasion, a8 
far as the New World itself, and unintelligibly occupying them- 
selves with stories he had heard, and conversations ba had held 
in various portions of that widely-eatended sphere, with vaga- 
bond chance-comrades from all parts of civilized Europe. How 
his mind ever got back from these past times and foreign vases 
to present difficulties and future considerations connected with 
the guest who was expected in Kirk Street, Mat himself would 
have been puzzled to tell. Butit did eventually get back, 
nevertheless; and, what was still more to the purpose, it definitely 
and thoroughly worked out the intricate problem that had been 
set it to solve. 

Not a whispered word of the plan he had now hit on avec 
from Mat’s lips, as, turning it this way and that in his ee 
he walked briskly back to town in the first fresh tranquillity 
of the winter morning. Discreet as he was, however, either 
some slight practical hints of his present project must have 
oozed out through his actions when he got back to Londoz ; 
or his notion of the sort of hospitable preparation which ough 
to be made for the reception of Mr, Blyth, was more 
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ously and extravagantly eccentric than all the rest of his no- 
tions put together. . 

Instead of going home at once, when he arrived at Kirk 
Street, he stopped at certain shops in the neighbourhood to 
make some purchases which evidently had reference to the 
guest of the evening ; for the first things he bought were two 
or three lemons and a pound of loaf sugar. So far his pro- 
ceedings were no doubt intelligible enough ; but they gradually 
became more and more incomprehensible when he began to 
walk up and down two or three streets, looking about him at- 
tentively, stopping at every locksmith’s and ironmonger’s shop 
that he passed, waiting to observe all the people who might 
happen to be inside them, and then deliberately walking on 
again. In this way he approached, in course of time, a very 
filthy little row of houses, with some very ill-looking male and 
fomale inhabitants visible in detached positions, staring out of 
windows or lingering about public-house doors, 

Occupying the lower story of one of these houses was a 
small grimy shop, which, judging by the visible stock-in-trade, 
dealt on a much larger scale mm iron and steel ware that was old 
and rusty, than in iron and steel ware that was new and bright. 
Before the counter no customer appeared ; behind it there stood 
alone a squalid, bushy browed, hump-backed man, as dirty as 
the dirtiest bit of iron about him, sorting old nails. Mat, who 
had unintelligibly passed the doors of respectable ironmongers, 
now, as unintelligibly, entered this doubtful and dirty shop; 
and addressed himself to the unattractive stranger behind the 
counter. The conference in which the two immediately en- 
gaged was conducted in low tones, and evidently ended to the 
satisfaction of both; for the squalid shopman began to whistle 
a tune as he resumed his sorting of the nails, and Mat mut- 
tered to himself, “That’s all right,” as he came out on the 
pavement again. 

His next proceeding—always supposing that it had reference 
to the reception of Mr. Blyth—was still more mysterious. He 
went into one of those grocer’s shops which are dignified by the 
litle of “Italian Warehouses,” and bought a small lump of 
the very best refined wax! After making this extraordinary 
purchase, which he put into the pocket of his trousers, he 
next entered the public-house opposite his lodgings; and, in 
defence of what Zack had told him about Valentine’s tempe- 
rate habits, bought and brought away with him, not only a 


ae dia of Brandy, but a bottle of old Jamaica Ram 
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“Mat entered the lodgings with these purchases. He put the 
bottles, the sugar, aud the lemons in the cupboard—cast a 
satisfied look at the three clean tumblers and spoons already 
standing on the shelf—relaxed so far from his usual composure 
of aspect as tosmile—lit the fire, and heaped plenty of coal on, 
to keep it alight—then sat downon his bearskins—wriggled 
himself comfortably into the corner, and threw his handker- 
chief over his face; chuckling gruffly for the first time since 
the past night, as he put his hand in his pockets, and so acci- 
dentally touched the lump of wax that lay in one of them. 
“Now I’m all ready for the Pamter-Man,” growled Mat 
ieee the handkerchief, as he quictly scttled himself to go to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SQUAW’S MIATURE. 


Lrxx the vast majority of those persons who are favoured 
by Nature with, what is commonly termed, “a high flow of 
animal spirits,” Zack was liable, at certain times and seasons, 
to fall from the heights of eahilaration to the depths of despair, 
without stopping for a moment, by the way, at any intermeé- 
diate stages of moderato cheerfulness, pensive depression, or 
tearful gloom. After he had parted from his mother, he pre- 
sented himself again at Mr. Blyth’s house, in such a prostrate 
condition of mind, and talked of his delinquencies and their 
effect on his father’s spirits, with such vehement bitterness of 
self-reproach, as quile amazed Valentine, and even alarmed him 
a little on the lad’s account. The good-natured painter was 
no friend to contrite desperation of any kind, and no believer 
in repentance, which sould not look hopefully forward to the 
future, as well as sorrowfully back at the past. So he laid 
down his brush, just as he was about to begin varnishing the 
“Golden Age;” and set himself to console Zack, by reminding 
him of all the credit and honour he might yet win, if he was 
regular in attending to his new studies—if he never flinched 
from work at the British Museum, and the private Drawing 
School to which he wag immediately to be introduced—and_if 
he ended as he well might end, in excusing to his father his de- 
termination to be an artist, by showing Mr. Thorpe & prize 
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medal, won by the industry of his son’s hand in the Schools of 
the Royal Academy. = 

A necessary characteristic of people whose spirits are always 
running into extremes, 18 that they are generally able to pass 
from one change of mood to another with unusual facility. 
By the time Zack had exhausted Mr. Blyth’s copious stores of 
consolation, had partaken of an excellent and plentiful hot 
lunch, and had passed an hour up stairs with the ladies, he 
predicted his own reformation just as confidently as he had 
predicted his ownruin about two hours before ; and went away 
to Kirk Street, to see that his friend Mat was at home to re- 
ceive Valentine that evening, stepping along as nimbly and 
awinging his stick as cheerfully, as 1f he had already vindicated 
himself to his father by winning every prize medal that the 
Royal Academy could bestow. 

Seven o'clock had been fixed as the hour at which Mr. Blyth 
was to present himself at the lodgings in Kirk Street. He 
arrived punctual to the appointed time, dressed jauntily for the 
occasion in a short blue frock coat, famous among all his ac- 
quaintanecs for its smartness of cut and its fabulous old age 
From what Zack had told him of Mat’s lighter peculiarities of 
character, he anticipated a somewhat unctvilised reception 
from the elder of his two hosts; and when he got to Kirk 
Street, he certainly found that his expectations were, upon the 
whole, handsomely realised. 

On mounting the dark and narrow wooden staircase of the 
tobacconist’s shop, his nose was greeted by a composite smell 
of fried liver and bacon, brandy and water, and cigar smoke, 
pouring hospitably down to meet him through the crevices of 
the drawing-room door. When he got into the room, the first 
object that struck his eyes at one end of it, was Zack, with bis 
hat on, vigorously engaged in freshening up the dusty carpet 
with a damp mop; and Mat, at the other, presiding over the 
frying-pan, with his coat off, his shirt sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, a glass of steaming hot grog on the chimney-piece 
above him, aud a long pewter toasting-fork in his hand. 

“Here’s the honoured guest of the evening arrived before 
I’ve swabbed down the decks,” cried Zack, jogging his friend 
in the ribs with the long handle of the mop. 

“ How are you, to-night 2” said Mat, with familiar easo, not 
moving from the frying-pan, but getting his right hand free to 
offer to Mr. Blyth by taking the pewter toasting-fork between 
his teeth. “Sit down anywhere you like; and just holler 


through the crack in the floor, under the bearskins thera, if 
ha Ranban ahan hal. 
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gneans Tobacco when he says Bocker,” interposed Zack, paren- 
thetically.) “Can you set your teeth ina baked tater or 
two ?” continued Mat, tapping a small Dutch oven before the 
fire with his toasting-fork. “We've got you a lot of fizzin’ hot 
liver and bacon to ease down the taters with what you call a 
relish, Nice and streaky, ain’t it?” Here the host of the 
evening stuck his fork into a slice of bacon, and politely passed 
it over his shoulder for Mr. Blyth to inspect, as he stood be- 
wildered in the middle of the room. 

“Oh, delicious, delicious!” cried Valentine, smelling as 
daintily at the outstretched bacon as if it had been a nosegay. 
“Really, my dear sir——.” He said no more; for at that 
moment he tripped himself up upon one of some ten or a dozen 
bottle-corks which lay about on the carpet where he was stand- 
ing. There is very little doubt, if Zack had not been by to 
catch him, that Mr. Blyth would just then have concluded his 
polite remarks on the bacon by measuring his full length on 
the floor. 

“Why don’t you put him into a chair P” growled Mat, look- 
ing round reproachfully from the frying-pan, as Vulentine 
recovered his erect position again with young Thorpe’s assist- 





“1 was just going to swab up that part of the carpet when 
you came in,” said Zack, apologetically, as he led Mr. Blyth to 
a chair. 

“ Oh don’t mention it,” answered Valentine, laughing. “It 
was all my awkwardness.” 

He stopped abruptly again. Zack had placed him with his 
back to the fire, against a table covered with a large and dirty 
cloth which flowed to the floor, and under which, while he was 
speaking he had been gently endeavouring to insinuate his 
legs. Amazemént bereft him of the power of speech when, on 
sueceeding 1m this etfort, he found that his feet came in contact 
with a perfect hillock of empty bottles, oyster-shells, and bro- , 
ken crockery, heaped under the table “Good gracious me! 
I hope I’m doing no mischief!” exclaimed Valentine, as a 
miniature avalanche of oyster-shells clattered down on his 
intruding foot, and a plump bottle with a broken neck rolled 
lazily ows from under the table-cloth, and courted observation 
on the: floor. . 

“ Kick: about, dear old fellow, kick about as much aa you 
lease,” cried Zack, seating himself opposite Mr. Blyth, and 
ringing dgwn a second avalanche of oyster-shells to encourage 

him. “The ag is, we are rather put to it for space here, #0 


we keep thasdath always laid for dinner, and make a temporary 
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lumber-room of the place under the table. Rather a new idea 
that, I think—not tidy perhaps, but original and ingenious, 
which is much better.” 

+’ Amazingly ingenious!” said Valentine, who was now be- 
ginning to be amused as well as surprised by his reception in 
Kirk Street. “ Rather untidy, perhaps, as you say, Zack ; but 
new, and not disagreeable I suppose when you're used to it. 
What I like about all this,” continued Mr. Blyth, rubbing his 
nands cheerfully, and kicking into view another empty bottle, 
as he settled himself in his chair—‘‘ What I like about this is, 
that it’s so thoroughly without ceremony. Do you know I 
really feel at home already, though I never was here before in 
my life P—-Curious, Zack, isn’t it ?” 

“Took out for the taters!’ roared Mat suddenly from the 
fire-place. Valentine started, first at the unexpected shout 
iust behind him, next at the sight of a big truculently-knobbed 
potato which came flying over his head, and was dexterously 
caught, and instantly deposited on the dirty table-cloth by 
Yack. “Two, three, four, five, six,” continued Mat, keepin 
the frying-pan going with one hand, and tossing the baked 
potatoes with the other over Mr. Blyth’s head, in quick suc- 
cession for young Thorpe to catch. “What do you think of 
our way of dishing up potatoes in Kirk Street?” asked Zack 
in great triumph. “It’s a little sudden when you're not used 
to it,” stammered Valentine, ducking his head as each edible 
missile flew over hin—“ but it’s free and easy— it’s delightful 
free and easy.” “ Ready there with your plates. The liver’s 
a coming,’ cried Mat in a voice of martial command, suddenly 
showing his great red-hot perspiring face at ihe table, as he 
wheeled round from the fire, with the hissing frying-pan in one 
hand, and the long toasting-fork in the other. “ My dear sir, 
I’m shocked to see you taking all this trouble,” exclaimed Mr. 
Blyth; “do pray let me help you!” “No, I’m damned if I 
do,” returned Mat with the most polite suavity and the most 
perfect eee humour. “Let him have all the trouble, Blyth,” 
said Zack ; “let him help you, and don’t pity him. He’ll make 
up for his hard work, I can tell you, when he sets in seriously 
to his liver and bacon. Watch him when he begins—he bolts 
his dinner like the lion in the Zoological Gardens.” 

Mat appeared to receive this speech of Zack’s as a well. 
merited compliment, for he ckuel iad at young Thorpe an¢ 
winked grimly at Valentine, as he sat down bare-armed to his 
own mess of liver and bacon. It was certainly a rare and ever 
« startling sight to seethistingular man eat. Lump by lump 
without one intervening morsel of bread, he tossed the mas 
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mto his mouth rather than put it there—turned it apparently 
once round between his teeth—and then voraciously and ine 
stantly ‘swallowed it whole. By the time a quarter of Mr. 
Blyth’s plateful of liver and bacon, and half of Zack’s had dis- 
appeared, Mat had finished his frugal meal; had wiped his 
mouth on the back of his hand, and the back of his hand on 
the leg of his trousers; had mixed two glasses of strong hot 
rum-and-water for himself and Zack ; a had set to work on 
the composition of a third tumbler, into which sugar, brandy, 
lemon-juice, rum, and hot water all seemed to drop together in 
Buch incessant and confusing little driblets, that it was impos- 
sible to tell which ingredient was uppermost in the whole 
mixture. When the tumbler was full, he set it down on the 
table, with an indicative bang, close to Valentine’s plate. 

“Just try a toothful of that to begin with,” said Mat. “If 
you like it, say Yes; if you don’t, say No; and I'll make it 

etter next time.” 

“You are very kind, very kind indeed,” answered Mr. Blyth, 
eyeing the tumbler by his side with some little confusion and 
hesitation ; “ but really, though I should be shocked to appear 
ungrateful, I’m afraid I must own—Zack, you ought to have 
told your friend-———”’ 

“So I did,” said Zack, sipping his rum-and-water with in- 
finite relish. 

“The fact is, my dear sir,” continued Valentine, “I have the 
most wretched head in the world for strong liquor of any 
kind——” 

“Don’t call it strong liquor,” interposed Mat, emphatically 
tapping the rim of his guest’s tumbler with his fore-finger. 

“ Perhaps,” pursued Mr. Blyth, with a polite smile, “I ought 
to have said grog.” 

“ Don’t call it Bros, retorted Mat, with two disputatious 
taps on the rim of the glass. 

“Dear me!” asked Valentine, amazedly, “what is it then?” 

“It’s Squaw’s Mixture,” answered Mat, with three distinct 
taps of asseveration. 

r. Blyth and Zack laughed, under the impression that their 
queer companion was joking with them. Mat looked steadily 
and sternly from one to the other; then repeated with the 
gruffest gravity—“ I tell you, it’s Squaw’s Mixture.” 

“ What a very curious name! How is it made?” asked 
Valentine. 

“ Enough Brandy to spile the Water. Enough Rum to spile 
the Brandy and Water. Enough Lemon to spile the Rum and 
Brandy and Water. Enough Sugar to spile uverything 
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That's ‘ Squaw’s Mixture,’” replied Mat with perfect calmness 
and deliberation. 

Zack began to laugh uproariously. Mat became more in- 
flexibly grave than ever. Mr. Blyth felt that he was growing 
interested on the subject of the Squaw’s Mixture. He stirred 
it difiidently with his spoon, and asked with great curiosity 
how his host first learnt 10 make it. 

“ When I was out, over there, in the Nor’- West,” began Mat, 
nodding towards the particular point of the compass that he 
mentioned. 

‘When he says Nor’-West, and wags his addled old head 
like that at the chimney-pots over the way, he means North 
America,” Zack explained. 

‘“ When I was out Nor’-West,” repeated Mat, heedless of 
the interruption, “ working along with the exploring gang, our 
stock of liquor fell short, and we had to make the best of it in 
the cold with a spirt of spirits and a pinch of sugar, drowned 
in more hot water than had ever got down the throat of e’er a 
man of the lot of us before. We christened the brew ‘ Squaw’s 
Mixture,’ because it was such weak stuff that even a woman 
couldn’t have got drunk on it if she tried. Squaw means 
woman in those parts, you know; and Mixture means—what 

ou’ve got afore you now. I knowed you couldn’t stand regu- 
ar grog, and that’s why Icooked it up for you. Don’t keep on 
stirring of it with a spoon like that, or you'll stir it away alto- 
gether. ‘Try it.” 

“Let me try it—let’s sec how weak it 1s,” cried Zack, 
reaching over to Valentine. 

“Don’t you go a-shoving of your oar into another man’s 
rollocks,” said Mat, dexterously knocking Zack’s spoon out of his 
hand just as it touched Mr. Blyth’s tumbler. ‘“ You stick to 
your grog; Till stick to my grog; and he'll stick to Squaw’s 
Mixture.” With those words, Mat leant his bare elbows on 
the table, and watched Valentine’s first experimental sip with 
great curiosity. 

The result was not successful. When Mr Blyth put down 
the tumbler, all the watery part of the Squaw’s Mixture seemed 
to have got up into his eyes, and all the spirituous part to have 
stopped short at his lungs. He shook his head, coughed, and 
faintly exclaimed—“ ‘Too strong.” 

“Too hot you mean ?” said Mat. 

: ey 0, indeed,” pleaded poor Mr. Blyth, “I really meant too 
ng. 

“Try again,” suggested Zack, who was far advanced towards 
the bottom of his own tumbler already. “Try again, Your 
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“More sugar,” said Mat, neatly tossing two lumps into tae 
glass from where he sat. ‘“ More Jemon (squeezing one or two 
drops of juice, and three or four pips, into the mixture). More 
water (pouring in about a tea-spoonful, with a clumsy flourish 
of the kettle). Try again.” 

“Thank you, thank you a thousand times. Really, do you 
know, it tastes much nicer now,” said Mr. Blyth, beginning 
cautiously with a spoonful of the squaw’s mixture at a time. 

Mat’s spirits seemed to rise immensely at this announcoment. 
He lit his pipe, and took up his glass of grog ; nodded to Valen 
tinc and young Thorpe, just as he had nodded to the north- 
west point of the compass a iniute or two before; muttered 
gruffly, “ Here’s all our good healths;” and finished half his 
liquor at a draught. 

“All our good healths!’ repeated Mr. Blyth, gallantly at- 
tacking the squaw’s mixture this time without any intermediate 
assistance from the spoon. ; 

“ All our good healths!’ chimed in Zack, draining his glass 
to the bottom. “Really, Mat, it’s quite bewildering to see 
how your dormant social qualities are waking up, now you're 
plunged into the vortex of society. What do you say to giying 
a ball here next? You're just the man to get on with the 
ladies, if you could only be prevailed on to wear your coat, and 
give up airing your tawny old arms in public.” 

“Don't, my dear sir! 1 particularly beg you won't,” cried - 
Valentine, as Mat, apparently awakened to a sense of polite pro- 
priety by Zack’s last hint. began io unroll one of his tightly- 
tucked-up shirt sleeves. “ Pray consult your own comfort, and 
keep your sleeves as they were— pray do! As an artist, I have 
been admiring your arms from the professional pot of view 
ever since we first sat down to table. 1 never remember, 1 all 
my long experience of the living model, having met with such a 
splendid muscular development as yours.” 

Saying those words, Mr. Blyth waved his hand several 
times before his host’s arms, regarding them with his eyes pav- 
tially closed, and his head very much on one side, just as he 
was accustomed to look at his pictures. Mat stared, smoked 
vehemently, folded the objects of Valentine’s admiration over 
his breast, and, modestly scratching his elbows, looked at youn 
Thorpe with an expression of utter bewilderment. “Yes 
decidedly the most magnificent muscular development I ever 
remember studying,” reiterated Mr. Blyth, drumming with his 
fingers on the table, and concentrating the whole of his critical 
acumen in one eye by totally closing the other. 

“ Hang it, Blyth!” remonstrated Zack, “don’t keep on look- 
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ing at his arms as if they were a couple of bits of prize beef’! 
You may talk about his muscular development as much as you” 
please, but you can’t have the smallest notion of what it’s really 
equal to till you try it. I say, old Rough-and-Tough! jump 
up, and show him how strong you are. Just lifé him on your 
toe, like you did me. (Here Zack pulled Mat unceremo. 
niously out of his chair.) Come along, Blyth! Get opposita 
to him—give him hold of your hand—stand on the toe part of 
his right foot—don’t wriggle about—stiffen your hand and 
arm, and—there!—what do you say to his muscular develop- 
ment now ?” concluded Zack, with an air of supreme triumph, 
as Mat slowly lifted from the ground the foot on which Mr. 
Blyth was standing, and, steadying himself on his left leg, 
raised the astonished painter with his right nearly two feet 
high in the air. 7 

Any spectator observing the performance of this feat of 
strength, and looking only at Mat, might well have thought it 
impossible that any human being could present a more comical 
aspect than he now exhibited, with his black skull-cap pushed a 
little on one side, and showing an inch or so of his bald head, 
with his grimly-grinning face empurpled by the violent phy- 
sical exertion of the moment, and with his thick heavy figure 
ridiculously perched on oue leg. Mr. Blyth, however, was 
beyond all comparison the more laughable object of the two, as 
he soared nervously into the air on Mat’s foot, tottering in- 
firmly in the strong grasp that supported him, till he seemed 
to be trembling all over, from the tips of his crisp black hair to 
the flying tails of his frock-coat. As for the expression of his 
round rosy face, with the bright eyes fixed m a startled stare, 
and the plump checks crumpled up by an uneasy smile, it was 
so exquisitely absurd, as young Thorpe saw it over his fellow- 
Jodger’s black skull-cap, that he roared again with laughter. 
“Oh! look up at him!” cried Zack, falling back in his chair. 
“Look at his face, for heaven’s sake, before you put him 
down !” 

But Mat was not to be moved by this appeal. All the atten- 
tion his eyes could spare during those few moments, was de- 
voted, not to Mr. Blyth’s face but to Mr. Blyth’s watch-chain, 
There hung the bright little key of the painter's bureau, 
dangling jauntily to and fro over his waistcoat-pocket. As the 
tight foot of the Sampson of Kirk Strect hoisted him up 
slowly, the key swung temptingly backwards and forwards 
between them. “Come take me! come take me!” it seemed 


fo pay’, as Mat’s eyes fixed preedil it every time it d 
aed him, sas al ae st 
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“ Wonderful! wonderful!” cried Mr. Blyth, looking exces 
sively relieved when he found himself safely set down on the 
floor again. 

“ That’s nothing to some of the things he can do,” said Zack 
“Look here! Put yourself stomach downwards on the carpet ; 
and if you think the waistband of your trousers will stand it, 
he’ll take you up in his teeth.” 

“Thank you, Zack, I’m perfectly satisfied without risking 
the waistband of my trousers,” rejoined Valentine, returning 
in a great hurry to the table. 

“The grog’s getting cold,” grumbled Mat. ‘Do you find it 
slip down easy now P” he continued, handing the squaw’s mix- 
ture in the friendliest manner to Mr. Blyth. 

“ Astonishingly easy!’ answered Valentine drinking this 
time almost with the boldness of Zack himself. “Now it’s 
cooler, one tastes the sugar. Whenever I’ve tried to drink 
regular grog, I have never been able to get people to give it 
me sweet enough. The delicious part of this is that there’s 
plenty of sugar in it Aud, besides, it has the merit (which 
real grog has not) of being harmless. It tastes strong to me, 
to be sure; but then 1’m uot used to spirits. After what you 
say, however, of course 1t must be harmless —perfectly harmless, 
Ihave no doubt,” Here he sipped again, pretty freely this 
time, by way of convincing himself of the innocent weakness of 
the squaw’s mixture. 

While Mr. Blyth had been speaking, Mat’s hands had been 

adually stealing down deeper and deeper into the pockets of 

is trousers, until his finger and thumb, and a certain plastic 
substance hidden away in the left-hand pocket came gently 
into contact, just as Valentine Icft off speaking. ‘“ Let’s have 
another toast,” cried Mat, quite briskly, the instant the last 
word was out of his guest’s mouth. “Come on, one of you, 
and give us another toast,” he reiterated, with a roar of bar- 
barous joviality, taking up his glass in his right hand, and 
keeping his left still in lis pocket. 

“Give you another toast, you noisy old savage!” repeated 
Zack, “ ri give you five, all at once! Mr. Blyth, Mrs. Blyth, 
Madonna, Columbus, and The Golden Age—three excellent 

ople and two glorious picturcs ; let’s lump them all together, 
in a friendly way, and drink long life and success to them in 
beakers of fragrant grog!” shouted the young gentleman, 
oe perilously rapid progrcss through lis second glass, as 

e spoke. ‘ 

“Do you know, I’m afraid I must change to some other 

place, if you have no objection,” said Mr. Blyth, after he had 
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duly honoured the composite toast just proposed. “ The fire 
here, behind me, is getting rather tov hot.” 

“ Change along with me,” said Mat. “I don’t mind heat, 
nor cold neither, for the matter of that.” 

Valentine accepted this offer with great gratitude. “ By- 
the-bye, Zack,” he said, placing himself comfortably in his host’s 
chair, between the table and the wall—“T was going to ask a 
favour of our excellent friend here, when you suggested that 
wonderful and matchless trial of strength which we have just 
had. You have been of such inestimable assistance to me 
already, my dear sir,” he continued, turning towards Mat, with 
all his natural cordiality of disposition now fully developed, 
under the fostering influence of the Squaw’s Mixture. “ You 
have laid me under such an inexpressible obligation in saving 
my picture from destruction——” 

“T wish you could make up your mind to say what you want 
in plain words,” interrupted Mat. “I’m oue of your rough- 
handed, thick-headed sort, Jam. I’m not gentleman enough 
to understand parlarver. It don’t do me no good: it only 
worrits me into a perspiration.” And Mat, shaking down his 
shirt-sleeve, drew it several times across his forehead, as a proof 
of the truth of his last assertion. 

“Quite right! quite right!” cried Mr. Blyth, patting him 
on the shoulder in the most friend]y manner imaginable. “In 
plain words, then, when I mentioned, just now, how much I 
admired your arins in an artistic point of view, I was only 
paving the way for asking you to let me make a drawing of 
them, in black and white, for a large picture that I mean to 
ap later in the year. My classical figure composition, you 

now, Zack—you have seen the sketch—Hercules bringing to 
Eurystheus the Erymanthian boar—a glorious subject; and 
our friend’s arms, and, indeed, his chest, too, if he would kindly 
consent to sit for it, would make the very studies 1 most want 
for Hercules,” 

What on earth is he drivmg at?” asked Mat, addressing 
himself to young Thorpe, after staring at Valentine for a mo- 
ment or two in a state of specchless amazement. 

“He wants to draw your arms-of course you will be only 
too happy to let him-you can’t understand anything about it 
now-but you will when you begin to sit-pass the cigars- 
thank Blyth for meaning to make a Hercules of you-and tell 
him you'll come to the painting-room whenever he likes,” an- 
swered Zack, joining his sentences together in his most off. 
band manner, ail in a breath, 

“What painting-room? Where ia it ?’ asked Mat, still in a 
densely stupefied condition. 
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“ My painting-room,” replied Valentine. ‘ Where you saw 

tne pictures, and saved Columbus, yesterday.” 

at considered for a moment—then iddealy brightened up, 

and began to look quite intelligent again. “T’ll come,” he 

said, “as soon as you like—the sooner the better,” clapping 

his fist emphatically on the table, and drinking to Valentine 
with his heartiest nod. 

“That's a worthy, good-natured fellow!” cried Mr. Blyth, 
drinking to Mat in return, with grateful enthusiasm. “The 
sooner the better, as you say. Come to-morrow evening.” 

“All right. To-morrow evening,” assented Mat. His left 
hand, as he spoke, began to work stealthily round and round in 
his pocket, moulding into all sorts of strange shapes, that plas- 
tic substance, which had lain hidden there ever since his shop- 
ping expedition in the morning. 

‘““T should have asked you to come in the day-time,” conti- 
nued Valentine ; “ but, as you know, Zack, I have the Goldcn 
Age to varnish, and one or two little things to alter in the 
lower part of Columbus; and then, by the latter end of the 
week, I must leave home to do those portraits in the country 
which I told you of, and which are wanted before I thought 
they would be. You will come with our fricnd, of course, 
Zack? I dare say I shall have the order for you to study at 
the British Museuin, by to-morrow. As for the Private Draw. 
ing Academy . 

“No offence ; but I can’t stand secing you stirring up them 
rounds in the bottom of your glass any longer,” Mat broke 
in here; taking away Mr. Blyth’s tumbler as he spoke, throw- 
ing the sediment of sugar, the lemon pips, and the little liquor 
left, to cover them, into the grate bolsad. and then, hospitably 
devoting himself to the concoction of a second supply of that 
palatable and innocuous beverage, the Squaw’s Mixture. 

“Half a glass,’ cried Mr. Blyth. “ Weak—remember my 
wretched head for drinking, and pray make ii weak.” | 

As he spoke, the clock of the neighbouring parish church 
struck. 

“ Only nine,” exclaimed Zack, referring ostentatiously to the 
watch which he had taken out of pawn the day before. ‘ Pass 
the rum, Mat, as soon as you’ve done with it—put the kettle 
on to boil—and now, my lads, we'll begin spending the evening 
in earnest !” 

* 





# he * % * 

If any fourth gentleman had been present to assist in 
‘spending the evening,” as Zack chose to phrase it, at the 
small social soirée in Kirk Street; and if that gentleman had 
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demerted the festive board as the clock struck nime—had walked 
avout the streets to enjoy himself in the fresh air—and had 
then, as the clock struck ten, returned to the society of his 
convivial companions, he would most assuredly have been taker 
by surprise, on beholding the singular change which the lapse 
of one hour had been sufficient to produce in the manners and 
conversation of Mr. Valentine Blyth. 

It might have been that the worthy and simple-hearted gen- 
tleman had been unduly stimulated by the reek of hot grog, 
which in’ harmonious association with a heavy mist of tobacco 
smoke, now filled the room; or it might have been that the 
second brew of the Syuaw’s Mixture had exceeded half a glass. 
full in quantity, had not been diluted to the requisite weak- 
ness, and had consequently got into his head; but, whatever 
the exciting cause might be, the alteration that had taken place 
since nine o’clock, in his voice, looks, and manners, was re- 
markable enough to be of the nature of a moral phenomenon. 
He now talked incessantly about nothing but the fine arts; he 
differed with both his companions, and loftily insisted on his 
own superior sagacity, whenever either of them ventured to 
speak a word; he was by turns as noisy as Zack, and as gruff 
as Mat; his hair was crumpled down over his forehead, his 
eyes were dimmed, his shirt collar was turned rakishly over his 
cravat: in short, he was not the genuine Valentine Blyth at 
all,—he was only a tipsy counterfeit of him. 

As for young Thorpe, any slight steadiness of brain which 
he might naturally possess, he had long since parted with, as a 
matter of course, for the rest of the evening. Mat alone re- 
mained unchanged. There he sat, reckless of the blazing fire 
behind hin, still with that left hand of his dropping stealthily 
every now and ijien into his pocket; smoking, drinking, and 
staring at his two companions, just as gruffly self-possessed sa 
ever. 

 There’s ten,” muttered Mat, as the clock struck. “I said 
we should be getting jolly by ten. So we are.” 

Zack nodded his head solemnly, and stared hard at one of 
the empty bottles on the floor, which had rolled out from the 
temporary store-room under the table. 

a Hold your tongues, both of you!” cried Mr. Blyth. “1 
insist on clearing up that Hepucal point about whether artiste 
are not just as hardy and strong as other men. I’m an artist 
myself, and I say they are. I’ agree with you in everything 
else; for you're the two best fellows in the world; but if you 
say & word against artists, 1’m your enemy for life. You may 
talk to me, by the hour together about admirals, generals, and 
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prime ministers—I mention the glorious names of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael; and down goes your argument directly, 
When Michael Angelo’s nose was broken do you think he 
minded it? Look in his Life, and see if he did—that’s allt 
Ha! ha! My painting-room is forty feet long (now this is an 
important proof). While I was painting Columbus and the 
Golden Age, one was at one end—north ; and the other at the 
other—south. Very good. I walked backwards and forwards 
between those two pictures incessantly ; and never sat down 
all day long. This is a fact—and the proof is, that 1 worked 
on both of them at once. A touch on Columbus—a walk into 
the middle of the room to look at tho effect—turn round—walk 
up to The Golden Age opposite—a touch on The Golden Age 
—another walk into the middle of the room to look at the 
effect—another turn round—and back again to Columbus, 
Fifteen miles a-day of in-door exercise, according to the caleu- 
lation of a mathematical friend of mine; and mot including the 
number of times J had to go up and down my portable wooden 
steps to get at the top parts of Columbus. IJsu’t a man hardy 
and strong who can stand that? Ha! ha! Just feel my legs, 
Zack. Are they hard and muscular, or are they not ?” : 

Here Mr. Blyth, rapping young Thorpe smartly on the hea 
with his spoon, tried to ship out of ire chair as nimbly as 
usual; but only succeeded in floundering awkwardly into an 
upright position, after he had knocked down his plate with all 
the greasy remains of the liver and bacon on it. Zack roused 
himself from muddled meditation with a start; and, under pre- 
tence of obeying his friend’s injunction, pinched Valentine's 
leg with such vigorous malice, that the painter fairly screamed 
again under the infliction. All this time Mat sat immovably 
serene in his place neat to the fire. He just kicked Mr. Blyth’s 
broken plate, with the scraps of liver and bacon, and the kuife 
and fork that had fallen with them, into the temporary store- 
room under the table—and then pushed towards him another 
glass of the squaw’s mixture, quietly concocted while he had 
becn talking. 

The effect on Valentine of this hospitable action proved to 
be singularly soothing and beneficial. He had been getting 
gradually more and more disputatious for the last ten minutes; 
but the moment the steaming glass touched his hand, it seemed 
to change his mood with the most magical celerity. As be 
looked down at it, and felt the fragrant rum steaming suftly 
into his nostrils, his face expanded, and while his left hand un- 
steadily conveyed the able; to his lips, his right reached 
across the table and fraternally extended itself to Mat. “My 
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Jear friend,” said Mr. Blyth affectionately, “how kind you 
are! Pray how do you make the Squaw’s mixture?” | 

“T say, Mat, leave off smoking, and tell us something,” in- 
terposed Zack. “ Bowl away at once with one of your tremen- 
dous stories, or Blyth will be bragging again about his ricketty 
old legs. Talk, man! Tell us your famous story of how you 
lost your scalp.” 

Mat laid down his pipe, and for a moment looked very 
attentively at Mr. Blyth—then, with the most uncharacteristic 
readiness and docility, began his story at once, without requi- 
ring another word of persuasion. In general, the very reverse 
of tedious when he related any experiences of his own, he 
scemed, on this occasion, perversely bent on letting his narra- 
tive ooze out to the most interminable length. Instead of 
adhering to the abridged account of his terrible adventure, 
which he had given Zack when they first talked together on 
Blackfriars Bridge, he now dwelt drowsily on the minutest 
dea of the murderous chase that had so nearly cost him 

is hfe, enumerating them one after the other in the same 
heavy droning voice which never changed its tone in the 
slightest degree as he went on. After about ten minutes’ en- 
durance of the narrative-infliction which he had himself 
provoked, young Thorpe was just beginning to feel a sensation 
of utter oblivion stealing over him, when a sound of lusty sno- 
ring close at his back startled him into instant wakefulness. 
He looked round. There was Mr. Blyth placidly and pro- 
foundly asleep, with his mouth wide open and his head resting 
against the wall. 

“Stop!” whispered Mat, as Zack scized on a half-squeezed 
lemon and took aim at Valentine’s mouth. “Don’t wake him 
yet. What do you say to some oysters fr” 

“Give us a dish, and I'll show you,” returned young Thorpe 
“ Sally’s in bed by this time—I’ll fetch the oysters myself from 
over the way. But, I say, I must have a friendly shot with 
something or other, at dear old Blyth’s gaping mouth.” 

“Try him with an oyster, when you come back,” said Mat, 
producing from the cupboard behind him a large yellow pie- 
dish, “Go on! I'll see you down stairs, and leave the candle 
on the landing, and the door on the jar, so as you can get in 
quietly. Steady, young un! and mind the dish when you 
eross the road.” ith these words Mat dismissed Zack from 
the satreet-door to the oyster shop; and then roturned immedi 
ately to his guest upstairs. 

Valentine was still fast asleep and snoring vehemently. 
Mat’s hand descended avain into his nockat reannearine kaw. 
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ever, quickly enough on this occasion, with the piece of wax 
which he had purchased that morning. Steadying his arms 
coolly on the abi he detached the little chain which held the 
key of Mr. Blyth’s bureau, from the watchguard to which it 
was fastened, took off on his wax a perfect impression of the 
whole key from the pipe to the handle, attached it again to the: . 
sleeper’s watchguard, pared away the rough ends of the piec®' ' 
of wax till it fitted mto an old tin tobacco-box which he took 
from the nner eee pocketed this box, and then quietly 
resumed his original place at the table. 

“Now,” said Mat, looking at the unconscious Mr. Blyth, 
after he had lit his pipe again; “ Now, Painter-Man ! wake up 
as soon as you like.” 

It was not long before Zack returned. A violent bang of 
the sireet-door announced his entry into the passage—a con- 
fused clattering and stumbling marked his progress up stairs-~ 
a shrill crash, a heavy thump, and a shout of laughter indicated 
his arrival on the landing. Mat ran out directly, and found 
him prostrate on the floor, with the yellow pie-dish in halyea | 
at the bottom of the stairs, and dozens of oyster-shells scattered 
about him in every direction. 

“JIurt ?” inquired Mat, pulling him up by the collar, and 
drayvging him into the room. 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Zack. “I’ve woke Blyth, 
though (worse luck!) and spoilt our shot with the oyster, 
hayn’t IP Oh, Lord! how he stares!” 

Valentine certainly did stare. IIe was standing up, leaning 
against the wall, and looking about him in a wofully diced con- 
dition. Either his nap, or the alarming manner in which he 
had been awakened from it, had produced a decided change for ; 
the worst in him. As he slowly recovered what little sense he ° 
had left to make use of, all his talkativeness and cordiality 
seemed to desert him. He shook his head mournfully; 
refused to eat or drink anything; declared with sullen solem. - 
nity, that his digestion was “a perfect wreck in consequence of 
his keeping drunken society ;” and insisted on going home di- 
rectly, in spite of everything that Zack could say to him. The 
landlord, who had been brought from his shop below by the 
noise, and who thought it very desirable to take the firat oppor 
tunity that offered of breaking up the party before any, 39 
grog was consumed, officiously ran down stairs, and ¢ 
cab—the result of this manwuvre proving in the sequgi't 
what the tobacconist desired. ‘he moment the §ixted 
wheels was heard at the door, Mr. Blyth clamoured penis 
torily for his hat and jggat; and. after some little demusy 
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| 
at last helped into the cab in the most friendly and attentive 
manner by Mat himself. 

“ Just see the lights out upstairs, and the young un in bed, * 
will ye?” said Mat to his landlord, as they stood together on 
tho door-step. “I’m going to blow some of the smoke out of 
me by taking a turn in the fresh air.” 

He walked away briskly, as he said the last words; but when 
he got to the end of the street, instead of proceeding north- 
wards towards the country, and the cool night-breeze that was 
blowing from it, he perversely turned southwards towards the 
filuhiest little lanes and courts in the whole neighbourhood. 

Serping along at a rapid pace, he directed his course towards 
that particular row of small and vile houses which he had 
already visited carly in the day; and stopped, as before, at the 
second-hand iron shop. It was shut up for the night; but a 
dim light, as of one farthing candle, glimmered through {he 
circular holes in the tops of the shutters; and when Mat 
knocked at the door with his knuckles ; it was opened immedi- 
ately by the same hump-backed shopman with whom he had 
conferred in the morning. 

“Got itt” asked the hunch-back in a cracked querulous 
voice, the moment the door was ajar. 

“All right,” answered Mat in Ins gruffest bass tones, hand- 
ing to the little man the tin tobacco-box. 

“We said to-morrow evening, didn’t we?” continued the 

ualid shopman. 

* Not later than six,” added Mat. 

- Not later than six,” repeated the other, shutting the door 
softly as his customer walked away—northward this time—to 
seek the fresh air in good earnest. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TIE GARDEN DOOR. 


“Hit or miss, I'll chance it to-night.” Those words were 
‘fhe first that issued from Mat’s lips on the morning after Mr. 

Blyth’s visit, as he stood alone amid the festive relics of the 

pest evening, in the front room at Kirk Street. “To-night,’” 
ae at irik to himself, as he pulled off his coat and prepared 
* make his toilette for the day in a pail of cold watat 
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Though it was still early, his mind had been employed for 
some hours past in considering how the second and only diffi- 
culty, which now stood between him and the possession of the 
Hair Bracelet, might best be overcome. Having already pro- 
cured the first requisite for executing his design, how was he 
next to profit by what he had gained? Knowing that the false 
key would be placed in his hands that evening, how was he to 
open Mr. Blyth’s bureau without risking discovery by the 
owner, or by some other person in the house ? 

To this important question he had as yet found no better 
answer than was involved in the words he had just whispered 
to himself, while preparing for his morning ablutious. Ag for 
any definite plan, by which to guide himself, he was desperately 
resigned to trust for the discovery of it to the first lucky 
chance which might be brought about by the ovents of the 
day. “I should like though to have one good look by daylight 
round that place they call the Painting Room,” thonght Mat, 
plunging his face into two handsful of hissing soap-suds. 

He was still vigorously engaged over the pail of cold water, 
when a loud yawn, which died away gradually into a drear 
how], sounded from the next room, and announced that Zack 
was awake. In another minute the young gentleman appeared 
gloomily, in his night gown, at the care doors by which the 
two rooms communicated. Ilis eyes looked red-rimmed and 
blinking, his cheeks mottled and sodden, his hair tangled and 
dirty. He had one hand to his forehead, and groaning with 
the corners of his mouth lamentably drawn down, exhibited a 
shocking and salutary picture of the consequences of excessive 
conviviality. 

“Oh Lord, Mat! he moaned, “my head’s coming in two.” 

“Souse it in a pail of cold water, and walk off what you 
can’t get rid of, after that, along with me,” suggested his friend. 

Zack wisely took this advice. As they left Kirk Street for 
their walk, Mat managed that they shouid shape their course 
so as to pass Valentine’s house on their way to the fields, As 
he had anticipated, young Thorpe proposed to call in for a 
minute, to see how Mr. Blyth was after the festivities of the 
past night, and to ascertain if he still remained in thé same mind 
about making the drawing of Mat’s arms that evening. 

“T suspect you didn’t brew the Squaw’s Mixture half as 
weak as you told ug you did,” said Zack slily, when Flecer smear 
at the bell. “It wasn’t a bad joke for once in av 
really, Blyth is such 8 good kind-hearted fellow, 
had—in short, don’t let’s do it next time, that’s s¥ 

Mat gruffly repudiated the slightest intent: 
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their guest as to the strength of the liquor he had drunk. 
They went into the Painting Room, and found Mr. Blyth there, 
pale and penitent, but manfully preparing to varnish The 
Golden Age, with a very trembling hand, and a very headachy 
contraction of the eyebrows. 

“ Ah, Zack, Zack! I ought to lecture you about last night,” 
said Valentine; “but I have no right to say a word, for I was 
much the worst of the two. I’m wretchedly ill this morning, 
which is just what I deserve; and heartily ashamed of myself, 
which is only what I ought to be. Look at my hand! It’s all 
in a tremble like an old man’s. Not a thimbleful of spirits 
shall ever pass my lips again: I'll stick to lemonade and tea 
for the rest. of my life. No more Squaw’s Mixture for me! 
Not, my dear sir,” continued Valentine, addressing Mat, who 
had been quictly stealing a glance at the bureau, while the 
painter was speaking to young Thorpe. “ Not, my dear sir, 
that I think of blaming you, or doubt for a moment that the 
drink you kindly mixed for me would have been considered 
quite weak and harmless by people with stronger heads than 
mine, It was all my own fault, my own want of proper 
thoughtfulness and caution. If I misconducted myself last 
night, as I am afraid I did, pray make allowances———” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Zack, seeing that Mat was beginning to 
fidget away from Valentine, instead of returning an answer. 
“Nonsense! you were glorious company. We were three 
choice spirits, and you were number One of the social Trio. 
Away with Melancholy! Do you still keep in the same mind 
about drawing Mat’s arms? He will be delighted to come, aud 
so Shall I; and we'll all get virtuously uproarious this time, on 
toast-and-water and tea.” 

‘“Of course I keep in ihe same mind,” returned Mr. Bly th. 
“T had my senscs sient me, at any rate, when I invited you 
and your friend here to-night. Not that I shall be able to do 
much, [ am afraid, in the way of drawing—tfor a letter has 
come this morning to hurry me into the country. Another 
pone has turned up, and I shall have to start to-morrow. 

owever, | can get in the outline of your friend’s arms to- 
night, and leave the rest to be done when I come back.—Shall 
f take that sketch down for you, my dear sir, to look at close ?” 
continued Valentine, suddenly raising his voice, and addressing 
himself to Mat. “I venture to think it one of my most con. 
sclentious studies from actual nature.” 

While Mr. Blyth and Zack had been whispering together, 
Mat had walked away from them quictly towards one end of 
the room, and was : ee ee Re er 
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with sheet iron, having bolts at top and bottom, and leading 
down a flight of steps from the studio into the back garden, 
Above this door hung a large chalk sketch of an old fiye- 
barred gate, being the identical study from nature, which, as 
Valentine imagined, was at that moment the special object of 
interest to Mat. 

“Wo, no! don’t trouble to get the sketch now,” said Zack, 
once more answering for his friend. ‘“ We are going out to 
ae freshened up by a long walk, and can’t stop. Now then, 

at; what on earth are you staring at? The garden door, or 
the sketch of the five-barred gate ?” 

“ The picter, in course,’ answered Mat, with unusual quick- 
ness and irritability. 

“Tt shall be taken down for you to look at close to-night,” 
said Mr. Blyth, delighted by the impression which the five- 
barred gate secmed to have produced on the new visitor. 

On leaving Mr. Blyth’s, young Thorpe and his companion 
turned down a lane partially built over, which led past Valen- 
tine’s back garden wall. This was their nearest way to tho 
fields and to the high road into the country beyond. Before 
they had taken six steps down the lane, Mat, who had been 
incomprehensibly stolid and taciturn inside the house, became 
just as incomprehensibly curious and talkative all on a sudden 
outside it. 

Tn the first place, he insisted on mounting some planks lying 
under Valentine’s wall (to be used for the new ae that 
were being built in the lane), and peeping over to see what 
sort of garden the painter had. Zack summarily pulled him 
down from his elevation by the coat-tails, but not before his 
quick eye had travelled over the garden; had ascended the 
steps leading from it to the studio; and had risen above them 
as high as the brass handle of the door by which they were 
approached from the painting-room. 

the second place, when he had been prevailed on to start 
fairly for the ealk Mat began to ask questions with the samo 
pertinacious inquisitiveness which he had already displayed on 
the day of the picture-show. He set out with wanting to 
snow whether there were to be any strange visitors at Mr. 
Blyth’s that evening ; and then, on being reminded that Valen. 
ine had expressly said at parting, “ Nobody but ourselves,” 
aked if they were likely to see the painter's wife downstairs. 
\fter the inquiry had of necessity been answered in the nega- 
ive, he went on to a third question, and desired to know whether 
the young woman” (as he persisted in calling Madonna) 
tight be expected to stay upstairs with Mrs, Blyth, or te show 
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harself occasionally in the painting-room. Zack answered this 
inquiry algo in the negative—with a running accompaniment 
of bad jokes, as usual. Madonna, except under extraordinary 
circumstances, never came down into the studio in the evening, 
when Mr. Blyth had company there. : 

Satisfied on these points, Mat now wanted to know at what 
time Mr. Blyth and his family were accustomed to go to bed; 
and explained, when Zack expressed astonishment at the in- 

uiry, that he had only asked this question in order to find out 
the our at which it would be proper to take leave of their 
host that night. On hearing this, young Thorpe answered as 
readily and carelessly us usual, that the painter’s family were 
early people, who went to bed before eleven o’clock ; adding, 
that it was, of course, particularly necessary to leave the studio 
in good time on the occasion referred to, because Valentine 
would most probably start for the country neat day, by oue of 
the morning trains. 

Mat’s next question was preceded by a silence of a few 
minutes. Possibly he was thinking in what terms he might 
best put it. If this were the case, he certainly decided on 
using the briefest possible form of expression, for when he 
spoke again, he asked in so many words, what sort of a woman 
the painter’s wife was. 

Zack characteristically answered the inquiry by a torrent of 
his most superlative eulogies on Mrs. Blyth; and then, passing 
from the lady herself to the chamber that she inhabited, wound 
up with a magnificent and exaggerated description of the splen- 
dour of her room. 

Mat listened to him attentively ; then said he supposed Mrs. 
Blyth must be fond of curiosities, and all sorts of “ knick- 
knack things from foreign parts.” Young Thorpe not only 
answered the question in the affirmative, but added, as a private 
expression of his own opinion, that he believed these said cu- 
rivsities and “ knick-knacks” had helped, in their way, to keep 
her alive by keeping her amused. [rom this, he digressed to 
a long narrative of poor Mrs. Blyth’s first illness; and having 
exhausted that sad subject at last, ended by calling on his 
friend to change the conversation to some less mournful 
topic, 

ut just at this point, it seemed that Mat was perversely 
determined to let himself lapse into another silent fit. He 
not only made no attempt to change the conversation, but 
entirely ceased asking questions; and, indeed, hardly uttered 
another word of any kind, good or bad. Zack, after vaisily 
trying to rally him into talking, lit a cigarin = = 
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two walked on together silently—Mat having bis hands in his 
pee keeping his eyes bent on the ground, and altogether 

urying himself, as it were, from the outer world, in the mner- 
most recesses of a deep brown study. 

As they returned, and got near Kirk Street, Mat gradually 
began to talk again, but only on indifferent subjects; asking 
no more questions about Mr. Blyth, or any one else. They 
arrived at their lodgings at half-past five o’clock. Zack went 
into the bed-room to wash his hands. While he was thus 
engaged, Mat opened that leather bag of his which has been 
already described as lying in the corner with the bear-skins, 
and taking out the feather-fan and the Indiani tobacco-pouch, 
wrapped them up separately in paper. Having done this, he 
called to Zack ; and, saying that he was about to step over to 
the shaving shop to get his face scraped clean before going to 
Mr. Blyth’s, left the house with his two packages in his hand. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst, I'll chance it to-night 
with the garden-door,” said Mat to himself, as he took the first 
turning that led towards the second-hand iron shop. “ This 
will do to get rid of the painter-man with. And this will send 
Zack after him,” he added, putting first the fan and then the 
tobacco-pouch into separate pockets of his coat. A cunning 
smile hovered about his lips fora moment, as he disposed of 
his two packages in this manner; but it passed away again al- 
most immediately, and was succeeded by a curious contraction 
and twitching of the upper part of his face. He began mut- 
tering once again that name of “ Mary,” which had been often 
on his lips lately; and quickened his pace mechanically, as it 
si always his habit to do when anything vexed or disturbed 
lim. 

When he reached the shop, the hunchback was at the door, 
with the tin tobacco-box in his hand. On this occasion, not a 
single word was exchanged between the two. The squalid 
shopman, as the customer approached, rattled something 
significantly inside the box, and then handed it to Mat; 
and Mat put his finger and thumb into his waistcoat 
pocket, winked, nodded, and handed some money to the squalid 
shopman. The brief ceremony of giving and faking thus com- 
pleted, these two originals turned away from each other without 
a word of farewell; the hunchback returning to the counter, 
and his customer proceeding to the shaving shop. 

Mat opened the box for an instant, on his way to the 
barber’s; and, taking out the false key, (which, though made 
of baser metal, was almost as bright as the original), put it 
carefully into his waistcoat pocket, He then stopped at an ail 
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and candle shop, and bought a wax taper and a box of matches. 
“The garden door’s safest : I'll chance it with the garden-door,” 
thought Mat, as he sat down in the shaving-shop chair, and 
ordered the barber to operate on his chin. 
Punctually at seven o’clock Mr. Blyth’s visitors rang at his 
ll 


When they entered the studio, they found Valentine all 
ready for them, with his drawing-board at his side, and his 
eartoon-sketch for the aie new picture of Hercules bringing 
to King Eurystheus the Erymanthian Boar, lying rolled up at 
his feet. He said he had got rid of his headache, and felt per- 
fectly well now; but Zack observed that he was not in his 
usual good spirits. Mat, on his side, observed nothing but 
the garden door, towards which he lounged carelessly as soon 
as the first salutations were over. 

“This way, my dear sir,” said Valentine, walking after him. 
“T have taken down the drawing you were so good as to ad- 
mire this morning, as I said 1 would. Jere it is on this 
painting-stand, if you would like to look at it.” 

Mat, whose first glance at the garden door had assured him 
that it was bolted and locked for the mght, wheeled round im- 
mediately: and, to Mr. Blyth’s great delight, inspected the 
sketch of the old five-barred gate with the most extraordinar 
and flattering attention. ‘“ Wants doing up, don’t it?” said 
Mat, referring to the picturesquely-ruinous original of the gate 
represented. “Yes, indeed,” answered Valentine, thinking he 
spoke of the creased and ragged condition of the paper on 
which the sketch was made; “a morsel of paste aid a sheet 
of fresh a to stretch it on, would make quite another thin 
of it.” Mat stared. “ Paste and paper for a five-barred gate? 
A nice carpenter you would make!” he felt inclined to say. 
Zack, however, spoke at that moment: so he left the sketch: 
and wisely held his tongue. 

“Now, then, Mat, strip to your chest, and put your arms in 
any position Blyth tells you. Remember, you are going to be 
drawn as Hercules ; and mind you look as if you were bringing 
the Erymanthian Boar to King Eurystheus, for the rest of the 
oe. said young Thorpe, composedly warming himself at 

e fire, . 

While Mat awkwardly, and with many expressions of as- 
tonishment at the strange piece of service required from him 
by his host, divested himself of his upper garments, Valentine 
Sstace on a floor rae cartoon of oa classien! aa 

ition; and, having refreshed his mem m it, put hi 
model forthwith int athe position of Hersalva with a Eten to 
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hold instead of an Erymanthian Boar, and Zack to look at as 
the a available representative of King Hurystheus. This 
done, Mr. Blyth wasted some little time, as usual, before he 
began to work, in looking for his drawing materials. In the 
course of his search over the littered studio table, he-ae- 
cidentally laid his hand on two envelopes with enclosures, 
which, after examining the addresses, he gave itgmediately to 
young Thorpe. 

“Hero, Zack,” he said, “these belong to you. The large 
envelope contains your permission to draw at the British 
Museum. The small one has a letter of introduction inside, 
ae you, with my best recommendations, to my friend, 

. Strather, a very pleasing artist, and the Curator of an ex- 
cellent private Drawing Academy. You had better call to- 
morrow, before eleven. Mr. Strather will go with you to the 
Museum, and show you how to begin, and will introduce you 
to his drawing academy the same evening. Pray, pray, Zack, 
be steady and careful. Remember all you have promised your 
mother and me; and show us that you are now really de- 
termined to study the Art in good earnest.” 

Zack expressed great gratitude for his friend’s kindness, and 

declared, with the utmost fervour of voice and manner, that he 
would repair all his past faults by unflagging future industry 
asa student of Art. After a little longer delay Valentine at 
last collected his drawing materials, and fairly began to work; 
Mat displaying from the first the most extraordinary and ad- 
mirable steadiness as a model. But, while the work of the 
studio thus proceeded with all the smoothness and expedition 
that could be desired, the incidental conversation by no means 
kept pace with it. In spite of all that young Thorpe could 
say or do, the talk lagged more and more, and grew duller and 
duller. Valentine was evidently out of spirits, and the Hercules 
of the evening had stolidly abandoned himself to the most in- 
veterate silence. At length Zack gave up all further effort to 
be sociable, and left the painting-room to go up stairs and visit 
the ladies. Matlooked after him as he quitted the studio, and 
seemed about to speak—then glancing aside at the bureau, 
checked himself suddenly, and did not utter a word. 
. Mr. Blyth’s present depression of spirits; was not entirely 
attributable to a certain ominous reluctance to leave home, 
which he had Been vainly trying to shake off since the morning, 
He had asecret reason for his uneasiness which ne | pale to 
be intimately connected with the model, whose Hereulean 
chest and arms he was now busily engaged in drawing. 
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The plain fact was, that Mr. Blyth’s tender conscience smote 
him sorely, when he remembered the trust Mrs. Thorpe placed 
in his promised supervision over her son, and whien he after. 
wards reflected that he still knew as little of Zack’s strange 
companion, as Zack did himself. His visit to Kirk Street, 
undertaken for the express purpose of guarding the lad’s best 
interests by definitely ascertaining who Mr. Mathew Marks. 
man really was, had ended in—what he was now ashamed to 
dwell over, or even to call to mind. “ Dear, dear me!” thought 
Mr. Blyth, while he worked away silently at the outline of his 
drawing, “I ought to find out whether this very friendly, 
good natured, and uscful man is fit to be trusted with Zack ; 
and oow the lad is out of the room, 1 might very well do it. 
Might ? I will!’ And, acting immediately on this consci- 
entious resolve, simple-hearted Mr. Blyth actually set himself 
to ask Mat the important question of who he really was! 

Mat was candour itself in answering all inquiries that re- 
lated to his wandcrings over the American Contincnt. Ile 
confessed with the uimost frankness that he had been sent to 
sea, a8 a wild boy whom it was impossible to keep steady at 
home; and he quite readily admitted that he had not introduced 
himself to Zack under his real name. But at this point his 
communicativeness stopped. He did not quibble, or prevari- 
cate; he just bluntly and simply declared that he would tell 
nothing more than he had told already. 

“T gaid to the young ’un,” concluded Mat, “when we first 
come together, ‘I haven’t heard the sound of my own name 
for better than twenty year past; and I dou’t care if 1 never 
hear it again.’ That’s what ] said to Aim. That’s what IT say 
to you. I’m a rough ’un, I know; but I hav’n’t broke out of 
prison, or cheated the gallovs—” 

“My dear sir,” interposed Valeirtine, cagcrly and alarmedly, 
“pray don’t imagine any such oflensive ideas ever entered m 
head! I might perhaps have thought that family troubles—’ 

“ That’s it,” Mat broke in quickly. “Tamily troubles. Drop 
it there ; and you'll leave it right.” 

Before Mr. Blyth could make any attempt to shift the con- 
versation to gome less delicate topic, hc was interrupted (to 
aia great relief) by the return of young Thorpe to the 
studio. 

Zack announced the approaching arrival of the supper-tray ; 
and warned “Hercules” to cover up his neck and shoulders 
immediately, unless he wished to frighten the housemaid cut 
of her wits. At this hint Mr. Blyth laid aside his drawmg. 

, and Mat put on his flannel waistcoat ; uot listening the 
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while to one word of the many fervent expressions of gratitude 
addressed to him by the painter, but appearing to be im a vio- 
lent hurry to array himself in his coat again. As soon as he 
bad got it on, he put bis hand in onc of the pockets, and looked 
hard at Valentine. Just then, however, the servant came in 
with the tray ; upon which he turned round impatiently, and 
walked away once again to the lower end of the room. 

When the door had closed on the departing housemaid, he 
returned to Mr. Blyth with the feather bai in his hand; and 
saying, in his uspal downright way, that he had heard from 
Zack of Mrs. Blyth’s invalid condition and of her fondness for 
curiosities, bluntly asked the painter if he thought his wife 
would like such a fan as that now produced. 

“T got this plaything for a woman in the old country, many 
a long year ago,” said Mat, pressing the fan roughly into Mr. 
Blyth’s hands. “ When I come back, and thought for to give 
it her, she was dead and gone. There’s not another woman in 
England as cares about me, or knows about me. If you're too 
proud tv let your wife have the thing, throw it into the fire. I 
hav’n’t got nobody to give it to; and I can’t keep it by me, 
and won’t keep it by me, no longer.” 

In the utterance of these words there was a certain rough 
ae and bitter reference to past calamity, which touched 

alentine in one of his tender places. is generous instincts 
overcame his prudent doubts in a moment; and moved him, 
not merely to accept the present, but also to predict warmly 
that Mrs. Blyth would be delighted with it. 

“ Zack,” he said, speaking in an undertone to young Thorpe, 
who had been listening to Mat’s last speech, and observing his 
production of the fan, in silent curiosity and surprise. “ Zack, 
Jil run up stairs with the fan to Lavvie at once, so as not to 
seem saseleas about your friend’s gift. Mind you do the 
honours of the supper table with proper hospitality, while [ am 
away.” ° 

Speaking these words, Mr. Blyth bustled out of the room as 
nimbly as usual. A minute or two after his departure, Mat 
put his hand into his pocket once moro} ‘mysteriously ap- 
proached young Thorpe, and opened before the paper 
containing the Indian tobacco pouch, which was made of scarlet 
cloth, and was very prettily decorated with coloured beads. 

“Do you think the young woman would fancy this fora 
kind of plaything ?” he asked. 

Zack, with a shout of laughter, snatched the pouch out of 
his hands, and began to rally his friend more unmercifally 
than ever. For the first time, Mat seemed to be irritated ‘by 
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and cut his tormentor short quite fiercely, with a frown and an 
oath. 

“Don’t lose your temper, you amorous old savage!” cried 
Zack, with incorrigible levity. “I'll take your pouch upstairs 
to the Beloved Object ; and, if Blyth will let her have it, Tl 
bring her down here to thank you for it herself!” Saying this, 
young Thorpe ran laughing out of the room, with the scarlet 
pouch in his hand. 

Mat listened intently till the sound of Zack’s Eebw footsteps 
died away upstairs—then walked quickly and softly down the 
studio to the garden door—gently unlocked it—gently drew 
the bolts back—gently opened it, and ascertained that it could 
also be opened from without, merely by turning the handle— 
then, quietly closing it again, left it, to all appearance, as fast 
for the night as before; provided no one went near enough, or 
had sufficiently sharp cyes, to obscrve that it was neither 
bolted nor locked. 

“Now for the big chest!” thought Mat, taking the false 
key out of his pocket, and hastening back to the bureau. “If 
Zack or the Painter Man come down before I’ve time to get 
at the drawer inside, I’ve made sure of my second chance with 
the garden door.” 

He had the key in the lock of the bureau, as this thought 
passed through his mind. He was just about to turn it, when 
the sound of rapidly-descending footsteps upon the stairs struck 
on his quick ear. 

“Too late!” muttered Mat. “I must chance it, after all, 
with the garden door.” 

Putting the key into his pocket again, as he said this, he 
walked back to the fire-place. The moment after he got there, 
Mr. Blyth entered the studio. 

“Yam quite shocked that you should have been so unccre- 
moniously left alone,” said Valentine, whose naturally cour- 
teous nature prompted him to be just as scrupulously polite in 
his behaviour to his rough guest, as if Mat had been a civilised 
gentleman of the most refined feeling and the most exalted 
rank. “TI am so sorry you should have been left, through 
Zack’s carelessness, without anybody to ask you to take a little 
supper,” continued Valentine, turning to the table. “Mrs. 

yth, my dear sir (do take a sandwich !), desires me to express 
her best thanks for your very pretty present (that is the brandy 
in the bottle next to you). She A be the design (apoxu 
cake? Ah! you don’t care about sweets), and thinks 
eolour of the centre feathers—” 
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At this moment the door opened, and Mr. Bipiirat:: 
closing his lips, looked towards it with an.gipresfion | 
blankest astonishment; for he beheld Madonnenterigt 
painting-room in company with Zack. ae 

Valentine had been persuaded to let the deaf and duvaly giv! 
accept the scarlet pouch by his wife; but neither she nor Zack 
had said a word before him upstairs about taking Madonna, into 
the studio. Whep the paintcr was well out of earshot, young 
Thorpe had con to Mrs. Blyth the new: freak in which he 
wanted to engagé3; and, signing unscrupulously to Madonna 
that she was wanted in the studio, to be presented to the “ ge- 
nerous man who had given her the tobacco-pouch,” took her 
out of the room without stopping to hear to the end the some- 
what faint remonstrance by which his proposition was met. To 
confess the truth, Mrs. Blyth—seeing no great impropriety in 
the girl’s being introduced to the stranger, while Valentitic was 
present in the room, and having moreover a very strong curio- 
sity to hear all she could about Zack’s odd companion—was- 
secretly anxious to ascertain what impressions Madonna would ' 
bring away of Mat’s personal appearance and manners. 
thus it was that Zack, by seizing his opportunity at the right 
moment, and oe a little of that cool assurance in which 
he was never very deficient, now actually entered the paintiny- 
room in a glow of mischieyous triumph with Madonna on his 
arm. 

Valentine gave him a look as he entered which he foun'®' it 
convenient not to appear to see. The painter felt strongly in- 
clined, at that moment, to send his adopted child upstairs again 
directly ; but he restrained himself out of a fecling of delicaey 
towards his guest—for Mat had not only seen Madonna, but 
had hesitatingly advanced a step or two to meet her, the instant 
she came into the room. . 

Few social tests for analysing female human nature cag 
more safely relied on than that which the moral inw 
may easily apply, by observing how a woman ag 
towards 2 man who shows pion of confud 
ing her for the first time. If she has nothing a 
awkwardly forgets the advantage of her sex, and fae 
confused than he is. If she has nothing but brains" her, aij 
cruelly abuses the advantage, and treats him with quiet qty’ 
tempt. If she has plenty of heart in her, she instinctité 
turns the advantage to its right use, and forthwith sets hig 3 
his —- be timely charity of s phe or the mute encounmige 
ment 

Now Madonna, perceiving that_the stranger showed : 
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ageia, on approaching her, of what appeared like confusion to 

Nay ‘Apprehension, quietly drew her arm out of Zack’s, and, to 

Yis'ahmeasured astonishment, stepped forward in front of him 

—looked up brightly into the grim, scarred face of Mat— 

dropped her usual curtsey—wrote a line hurriedly on her slate 

vethen ‘offered it to him with a smile and a nod, to read if he 
ased, and to write on in return. 

* Who would ever have thought it ?” cried Zack, giving vent 
to his amazemen#; “she has taken to old Rough and Tough, 
and made him a prime favourite at first sight!” 

Valentine was standing near, but he did not oy eal to hear 
this speech. He was watching the scene before him closely 
and curiously. Accustomed as he was to the innocent candour 
with which the deaf and dumb girl always showed her approval 
or dislike of strangers at a first interview—as also to her appa- 
rent perversity in often displaying a decided liking for the very 
people whose looks and manners had been previously considered 
certain to displease her—he was now almost as much surprised 
as Zack, when he witnessed her reception of Mat. It was an 
infallible sign of Madonna’s approval, if she followed up an 
introduction by handing her slate of her own accord to a 
atranger. When she was presented to people whom she dis- 
liked, she invariably kept it by her side until it was formally 
ashed for. 

Eccentric in everything else, Mat was consistently eccentric 
even in his confusion. Some men who are bashful in a young 
lady’s presence show it by blushing.—Mat’s colour sank instead 
of rising. Other men, similarly affected, betray their burden- 
some modesty by lidgeting incessantly. — Mat was as still as a 
statue. Ilis eyes wandered heavily and vacantly over the girl, 
beginning with her soft brown hair, then resting for » moment 
on her face, then descending to the gay pink ribbon on her 
breast, and to her crisp black silk apron with its smart lace 

ockets—then dropping at last to her neat little shoes, and to 
e thin bright line of white stocking that just separated them 
m the hem of her favourite grey dress. He only looked up 
ain, when she touched his hand and put her slate pencil into 
t. At that signal he raised his eyes once more, read the line 
the had written to thank him for the scarlet pouch, and, tried 
to write something in return. But his hand shook, and his 
a seemed to fail him. He gave her back the slate and 
» looking her full in the eyes ashe did #0. A curious 
CORREC Came over his faco at the same time—a change like that 
eb bod altered him go remarkably in the hosier'’s shop “4 
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“ Zack might, after all, have made many a worse friend than 
this man,” thought Mr. Blyth, still attentively observing Mat. 
. of rate don’t behave in the presence of young girls as he 
is behaving now.” 

With this idea in his mind, Valentine advanced to help his 

est by showing Mat how to communicate with Madonna. 

e painter was qr however, by young Thorpe, who, 
the moment he recovered from his first sensations of surprise, 
began to talk nonsense again, at the top of his voice, with the 
mischievous intention of increasing Mat’s embarrassment. 

While Mr. Blyth was attempting to silence Zack by leading 
him to the supper table, Madonna was trying her best to re- 
assure the great bulky, sunburnt man who seemed to be abso- 
lutely afraid of her! She moved to a stool, which stood near 
a second table in a corner by the fire-place ; and sitting down, 
produced the scarlet pouch, intimating by a gesture that Mat 
was to look at what she was now doing. She then laid the 
pouch open on her lap, and put into it several little work-box 
toys, a Tonbridge silk-reel, an ivory needle case, a silv 
thimble with an enamelled rim, a tiny pair of scissors, a 
other things of the same kind—which she took first from one 
pocket of her apron and then from another. While she was 
engaged in filling the pouch, Zack, standing at the supper-table, 
drummed on the floor with his foot to attract her attention, 
and interrogatively held up a decanter of wine and a glags. 
She started as the sound struck on her delicate nerves ; and, 
looking at young Thorpe directly, signed that she did not wish 
for any wine. The sudden movement of her body thus oe- 
casioned, shook off her jap a little mother-of-pearl bodkin case, 
which Jay more than half out of one of the pockets of her apron. 
The bodkin case rolled under the stool, without her seeing it, 
for she was looking towards the supper-table: without being 
observed by Mat, for his eyes were following the direction-of 
her’s: without being heard by Mr. Blyth, for Zack was, as 
usual, chattering and making a noise. 

When she had put two other little toys that remaimed in her 
pockets into the pouch, she drew the mouth of it tight, passed 
the loops of the loose thongs that fastened it, over one of her 
arms, and then, rising to her feet, pointed to it, and looked at 
Mat with a very significant nod. The action expressed the 
idea she wished to communicate, plainly enough :—“ See,” it 
seemed to say, “see what a pretty work-bag I can make of 
your tobaceo-pouch !” 

But Mat, toall appearance, was not able to find out the 
meaning of one of her gestures, easy as they were to i nae, 
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is senses seemed to grow more and more perturbed the longer 
te looked at her. As sho curtscyed to him again, and moved 
away in despair, he stepped forward a little, and suddenly and 
awkwardly veld out his hand. “The big man seems to be 
getting a little less afraid of me,” thought Madonna, turning 
directly, and meeting his clumsy advance towards er, with a 
smile. But the instant he took her hand, her lips closed, and 
she shivered through her whole body as if dead fingers had 
touched her. “Oh!” she thought now, “how cold his hand 
ig! how cold his hand is!” 

“Tf T hadn’t felt her warm to touch, I should have been 
dreaming to-night that I’d seen Mary’s ghost.” This was the 
grim fancy which darkly troubled Mat’s mind, at the very same 
inoment when Madonna was thinking how cold his hand was. 
He turned away impatiently from some wine offered to him 
just then by Zack; and, looking vacantly into the fire, drew 
his coat-cuff several times over his eyes and forehead. 

Tho chill from the strange man’s hand still lingered icily 
about Madonna’s fingers, and made her anxious, though she 
hardly knew why, to leave the room. She advanced hastily to 
Valentine, and made the sign which indicated Mrs. Blyth, by 
laying her hand on her heart; she then pointed up-stairs. 
Valentine, understanding what she wanted, gave her leave 
directly to return to his wife’s room. Before Zack could make 
even a gesture to detain her, she had slipped out of the studio, 
after not having remained in it much longer than five minutes. 

* Zack,” whispered Mr. Blyth, as the door closed, “I am 
anything but pleased with you for bringing Madonna down- 
stairs. You have broken through all rule in doing so; and, 
besides that, you have confused your friend by imtroducing her 
to him without any warning or preparation.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” interrupted young Thorpe. 
“ He’s not the sort of man to want warning about anything. 
I apologise for breaking rules; but as for Mat—why, hang it, 
Blyth, it’s plain enough what has been wrong with him since 
supper came in! He’s fairly knocked up with doing Hercules 
for you. You have kept the poor old Guy for near two hours 
standing in one position, without a rag on his back; and then 
you wonder —~—” 

“ Blesa my soul! that never occurred to me. I’m afraid 
youre night,” exclaimed Valentine. “Do let us make him 
take something hot and comfortable! Dear, dear me! how 
ug nt one to mix og Pp” 
yet, Blyth had been for some little time past trying his best 
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for Mat. He had begun the attempt some minutes before 
Madonna left the studio; having found it useless to offer any 
explanations to his inattentive guest of the meaning of the 
ony signs and gestures with the slate and tobacco-pouch. Ie 

rsevered in his hospitable endeavour all through the 
whispered dialogue which had just passed between Zack and 
himself; and he had now filled the glass nearly to the brim, 
when it suddenly occurred to him that he had put sherry in at 
the top of the tumbler, after having begun with brandy at the 
botiom; also that he had altogether forgotten some important 
eee which he was, just then, perfectly incapable of calling 
to mind. 

“Here, Mat!” cried Zack. “ Come and mix yourself some. 
thing hot. Blyth’s been trying to do it for you, and can't.” 

Mat, who had been staring more and more vacantly into tho 
fire all this time, turned round again at last towards his friends 
at the supper table. He started a little when he saw that Ma- 
donna was no longer in the room—then looked aside from the 
door by which she had departed, to the bureau. IIe had been 
pretty obstinately determined io get possession of the Mair 

racelet from the first: but he was doubly and trebly doter- 
mined now. 

“Tt’s no use looking about for the young lady,” said Zack ; 
“you behaved so clumsily and qucerly, that you frightoned 
her out of the room.” 

“Wo! no! nothing of the sort,” interposed Valentine, good- 
naturedly. ‘“ Pray take something 1o warm you. I ain quite 
ashamed of my want of consideration in kecping you standing 
so long, when I ought to have remembered that you were not 
ay to being a painter’s model. I hope I have not given you 
cold——” 

“Given me cold?” repeated Mat, amazedly. He seemed 
about to add a sufficiently indignant assertion of his superiorit 
to any such civilised bodily weakness, as a liability to ae 
cold—-but just as the words were on his lips, he looked fixedly 
at Mr. Blyth, and checked himself. 

“T am afraid you must be tired with the long sitting you 
havo so kindly given me,” added Valentine. 

“No,” answered Mat, after a moment’s consideration ; 
“not tired. Only sleepy. I’d best go home. What's 
o’clock ?” a 

A reference to young Thorpe’s watch showed that it was 
ten minutes past ten. Mat held out his hand directly to tako 
leave ; but Valentine positively refused to let him depart until 
he had helped himself to something from the supper-tablim, 
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Hear thia, he poured out a glass of brandy and drank it off; 
then held out his hand once more, and said good night. 

“ Woll, I won’t press you to stay against your will,” said 
Mr. Blyth, rather mournfully. “TI will only thank you 
most heartily for your kindness in sitting to mo, and say that 
IT hope to see you again when I return from the couniry. 
Good bye, Zack. JI shall start in the morning by an ae 
train. Pray, my dear boy, be steady, and remember your 
mother and your promises, and call on Mr. Strather in good 
time to-morrow, and stick to your work, Zack—for all our 
sakes, stick to your work |” 

As they left the studio, Mat cast one parting glance at the 
garden door. Would the servant, who had most likely bolted 
and locked it early in the evening, go near it again, before she 
went 1o bed ? = Would Mr. Blyth walk to the bottom of the 
room to see that the door was safe, after lie had raked tho fire 
out? Important questions these, which only the events of 
the night could answer. 

A little way down Kirk Street, at the end ae Zack 
aud his friend entered it on returning from Mr. Blyth’s, stood 
the local theatre—all ablaze with dazzling gas, and all astir 
with loitering blackguards. Young Thorpe stopped, as he and 
his companion passed under the portico, on the way to their 
lodgings further up the street. 

“Yt’s only half-past ten, now,” he said. “I shall drop in 
here, and see the last scenes of the pantomime, Won’t you come 
too r” 

“No,” said Mat; “I’m too sleepy. I shall go on home.” 

They separated. While Zack entered the theatre, Mat 
proceeded steadily in the direction of the tobacco shop. As 
soon, however, as he was well out of the glare of gas from the 
theatre door, he crossed the street; and, returning quickly b 
the opposite side of the way, took the road that led him bask 
to Valentine's house. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HAIR BRACELET. 


Mz. Burru’s spirits sank apace, as he bolted and locked the 
front door, when his ieste tind left him. He actually sighed 
as he now took a turn or two alone, up and down the studio. 
Three times did he approach close to the garden door, as he 
walked slowly from end to end of the room. But he neves 
‘gnee looked up at it. His thoughts were wandering after Zack 
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and Zack’s friend; and his attention was keeping them com. 
any. “Whoever this mysterious Mat may be,’ mused 
alentine, stopping at the fourth turn, and walking up to the 
fire-place ; “I don’t believe there’s anything bad about him ; 
and so I shall tell Mrs. Thorpe the next time I see her.” 

He set himself to rake out the fire, leaving only a few red 
embers and tiny morsels of coal to flame up fitfully from time 
to time in the bottom of the grate. Having done this, he 
stood and warmed himself for a little while, and tried to 
whistle a favourite tune. The attempt was a total failure. 
He broke down at the third bar, and ended lamentably in 
another sigh. 

“What can be the matter with me? I never felt so 
miserable about going away from home before.” Puzzling 
himself uselessly with such reflections as these, he went to the 
supper-table, and drank a glass of wine, picked a bit of a 
sandwich, and unnecessarily spoilt the appearance of two 
sponge cakes, by absently breaking a small piece off each of 
them. He wasin no better humour for eating or drinking, than 
for whistling; so he wisely determined to light his candle 
forthwith, and go to bed. 

After extinguishing the lights that had been burning on 
the supper-table, he cast a parting glance all round the room, 
and tas then about to leave it, when the drawing of the old 
five-barred gate, which he had taken down for Mat to look at, 
and had placed on a painting-stand at the lower end of the 
studio, caught his eye. He advanced towards it directly— 
stopped half-way—hesitated—yawned—shivered a little— 
thought to himself that it was not worth while to trouble 
about hanging the drawing up over the garden door, that 
night—and so, yawning again, turned on his heel and left 
the studio. 

Mr. Blyth’s two servants slept up-stairs. About ten minutes 
after their master had ascended to his bed-room, they left the 
kitchen for their dormitory on the garret floor. Patty, the 
housemaid, stopped as she passed the painting room, to look in, 
and see that the lights were out, and the fire safe for the night. 
Polly, the cook, went on with the bedroom candle; and, atter 
having ascended the stairs as far as the first landing from the 
hall, discreetly bethought herself of the garden door, the general 
care and superintendence of which was properly attached to 
her department in the houschold. 

“I say, did you lock the garden door?” said Polly to Patty 
through the banisters. 

“Yes; I did it when I took up master's tea,” said Patty to 
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Polly, appearing lazily in the hall, after one sleepy look round 
the fast-darkening studio. 

“ Hadn’t you better see to it again, to make sure?” suggested 
the cautious cook. 

“Hadn't you? It’s your place,” retorted the careless house- 

aid. . 
oe Hush! whispered Valentine, suddenly appearing on the 
landing above Polly, from his bedroom, arrayed in his flannel 
drossing-gown and nightcap. “Don’t talk here, or you'll dis- 
turb your mistress. Go up to bed, and talk there. Good 
night.” 

* Good night, sir,’ answered together the two faithful female 
dependants of the house of wie obeying their master’s order 
with simpering docility, and deferring to a future ata 
all further considerations connected with the garden door. 


The tire was fading out fast in the studio grate. Now and 
then, at long intervals, a thin tongue of flame leapt up faintly 
against the ever-invading gloom, flickered for an instant over 
the brighter and more prominent objects in the room, then 
dropped back again into darkness. Tho profound silence was 
only interrupted by those weird house-noises which live in 
the death of night aud die m the life of day; by that sudden 
erackling in the wall, by that mysterious creaking in the fur- 
niture, by those still small ghostly sounds from inanimate bo- 
dies, which we have all been startled by, over and over again, 
while lingering at our book after the rest of the family are 
asleep in bed, while waiting up for a friend who is out late, or 
while watching alone through the dark hours in a sick cham- 
ber. Excepting such occasional night-noises as these, so fami- 
liar, yet always so strange, the eee tranquillity of the studio 
remained undisturbed for nearly an hour after Mr. Blyth had 
left it. No neighbours came home in cabs, no bawling drunken 
men wandered into the remote country fastnesses of the new 
suburb. The night-breeze, blowing in from the fields, was too 
light to be audible, The watch-dog in the nurseryman’s garden - 
hard by, was as quiet on this particular night as if he had 
actually barked himself dumb at last. Outside the house, as 
well as inside, the drowsy reign of old primeval Quiet was un- 
disturbed by the innovating vagaries of the rebel, Noise. 

Undisturbed, till the clock im the hall pointed to a quarter 
past eleven. Then there came softly and slowly up the iror 
atairs that led from the back garden to the studio, a sound of 
footsteps. When these ceased, the door at the lower end uf 
the room was opened gently from outside, and the black bulky 
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figure of Mat appeared on the threshold, lowering out gloomily 
against a beckiground of starry sky. 

He stepped into the penene 70 and closed ¢hé door 

uietly behind him; stood listening anxiously in the darkness 
for a moment or two; then pulling from his pocket the wax, 
taper and the matches which he had bought that afternoon, 
immediately provided himself with a light. 

While the wick of the taper was burning up, he listened 
again. Except the sound of his own heavy res hing, all was 
quiet around him. He advanced at once to the bureau, starting 
involuntarily as he brushed by Mr. Blyth’s lay figure with the 
Spanish hat and the Roman toga; and cursing it under his 
breath for standing in his way, as if it had been a living crea- 
ture. The door leading from the studio into the passage of the 
house was not quite closed; but he never noticed this as he 
poser to the bureau, though 1t stood close to the chink left 

etween the door and the post. He had the false key in his 
hand; ho knew that he should be in possession of the Hair 
Bracelet in another moment; and, his impatience for once 
getting the better of his cunning, he pounced on the bureau, 
without looking aside first either to the right or the left. 

He had unlocked it, had pulled open the inner drawer, had 
taken out the Hair Bracelet, and was just examining it closely by 
the light of his taper (after having locked the bureau again)— 
when a faint sound on thestaircase of the house caught his ear. 

At the same instant, a thin streak of candle-light flashed on 
him through the narrow chink between the hardly-closed door 
and the doorpost. It increased rapidly in intensity, as the 
sound of softly-advancing footsteps now grew more and more 
distinct from the stone passage leading to the interior of the 
house. 

He had the presence of mind to extinguish his taper, to 
thrust the Hair Bracelet into his pees and to move across 
softly from the bureau (which stood against the lock-side door- 
post) to the wall (which was by the hinge-side einige 80 
that the door itself might open back upon him, and thea 
him concealed from the view of any person enteritig the tagim,. 
He had the presence of mind to take thesa precautions: ins! 
stantly ; but he had not self-control seh to su the, 
involuntary exclamation which burst from his lips, at the am 
ment when the thin streak of candle-light first flashed into 
eyes, A violent spasmodic action contracted the muacles of 
his throat. Ho cléiched his fist in a furg’of mupprosied tage 
against himself, aa he felt that his own voice had urned traitor 
and betraved him: * 
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The light came close: the door o ened—opened gently, till 
it just touched him as he stood with his back against the wall. 

For one instant his heart stopped; the next, it burst into 
action again with a heaye, and the blood rushed hotly through 
every vein all over him, as his wrought-up nerves of mind and 
hody relaxed together under a sense of ineffable relief. He 
was saved almost by a miracle from the inevitable consequence 
of the rash exclamation that had escaped him. It was Madonna 
who had opened the door—it was the deaf and dumb girl whom 
he now saw walking into the studio. 

She had been taking her working materials out of the 
tobacco-pouch in her own room beforo going to bed, and had 
then missed her mother-of-pearl bodkin-case. Suspecting im- 
mediately that she must have dropped it in the studio, and 
fearing that it might be trodden on and crushed if she left it 
there until the next morning, she had now stolen downstairs 
by herself to look for it. Her hair, not yet put up for the 
night, was combed back from her face, and hung lightly down 
in long silky folds over her shoulders. {fer complexion looked 
more exquisitely clear and pure than ever, set off as it was by 
the white dressing-gown which now clothed her. She had a 

retty little red and blue china candlestick, ben to her by 
Irs, Blyth, in her hand; and, holding the light above her, 
advanced slowly from the studio doorway, with her eyes bent 
on the ground, searching anxiously for the missing bodkin- 
case. 

Mat’s resolution was taken the moment he caught sight of 
her. Ile never stirred an inch from his place of concealment, 
until she had advanced three or four paces into the room, and 
had her back turhed full upon him. Then quietly stepping a 
little forward from the door, but still keeping wall behind her, 
he blew out her candle, just as she was raising it over her 
head, and looking down intently on the floor in front of her. 

He had calculated, rightly enough, on being able to execute 
this manauvre with impunity from discovery, knowing that 
she was incapable of hearing the sound of his breath when he 
blew her candlc out, and that the darkness would afterwards 
not only ete} shield him from detection, but also oblige 
her to leave him alone in the room again, while she went to get 
another light. He had not calculated, however, on the serious 
effect which the success of his stratagem would have upon.her 
nerves, for he knew nothing of the horror which the loss of 
her sense of hearing caused her always to feel when she wag 
left in darkness; and he had not stopped to consider that by 
depriving her of her light, he was depriving her of that alidim. 
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portant guiding sense of sight, the loss of which she could not 
gels ay in the dark, as others could, by the exercise of the ear. 

e instant he blew her candle out, she dropped the china 
candlestick, in a paroxysm of terror. It fell, and broke, with 
a deadened sound, on one of the many portfolios lying on the 
floor about her. He had hardly time to hear this happen, be- 
fore the dumb moaning, the inarticulate cry of fear which was 
all that the poor panic-siricken girl could utter, rose low, 
shuddering, and ceaseless, in the darkness—so close at his ear, 
that he fancied he could feel her breath palpitating quick and 
warm on his cheek. 

If she should touch him? If she should be sensible of the 
motion of his foot on the floor, as she had been sensible of the 
motion of Zack’s, when young Thorpe offered her the glass of 
wine at supper-time? It was a risk to remain still—it was a 
risk to move! He stood as helpless even as the helpless 
creature near hin. That low, ceasclcss, dumb moaning, smote 
so painfully on his heart, roused up so fearfully the rude su- 
perstitious fancies lying in wait within him, in connection with 
the lost and dead Mary Grice, that the sweat broke out on his 
face, the coldness of sharp mental suffering seized on his limbs, 
the fever of unutierable expectation parched up his throat, 
and mouth, and lips; and for the first time, perhaps, in his 
existence, he felt the chilluess of mortal dread running through 
him to his very soul—he, who amid perils of scas and wil- 
dernesses, and horrors of hunger and thirst, had played fa- 
miliarly with his own hfe for more than twenty years past, as 
a child plays familiarly with an old toy. 

He knew not how long it was before the dumb moaning 
seemed to grow fainter; to be less fearfully closc to him; to 
change into what sounded, at one moment, like a shivering of 
her whole body; at another, like a rustling of her garments; 
ata third, like a slow scraping of her hands over the table on 
the other side of her, and of her feet over the floor. She had 
summoned courage enough at last to move, and to grope her 
way out—he knew it as he listened. He heard her touch the 
edge of the half-opened door; he heard the sti]l sound of her 
first footfall on the stone passage outside; then the noise of 
her hand drawn along the wall; then the lessening gasps of 
her affrighted breathing as she gained the stairs. 

When she was gone, and the change and comfort of silence 
and eolitude stole over him, his power of thinking, his cunning 
and resolution began to return, Listening yet a little while, 
and hearing no sound of any disturbance among the slee 
in the house, he ventured to light one of his matches; a at 
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the brief flicker that it afforded, picked his way noiselessly 
through the lumber in the studio, and gained the garden door. 
In a minute he was out again in the open air. In a minute 
more, he had got over the garden wall, and was walking freely 
along the lonely road of the new suburb, with tho Hair Brace- 
let safe in his pocket. 

At first, he did not attempt to take it out and examine it. 
He had not felt the slightest scruple beforehand; he did not 
feel the slightest remorse now, in connection with the Bracelet, 
and with his manner of obtaining possession of it. Callous, 
however, as he was in this direction, he was scnsitive in another. 
There was both regret and repentance in him, as he thought of 
the deaf and dumb girl, and of the paroxysm of terror ho had 
caused her. How patiently and prettily she had tried to ex- 
plain to him her gratitude for his gift, and the use she meant 
_to put it to; and how cruelly he had made her suffer in return ! 

“Twish I hadn’t frighted her so,” said Mat to himself, thinking 
of this in his own rough way, as he walked rapidly homewards. 
“T wish I hadn’t frighted her so.” 

But his impatience to examine the Bracelet got the better 
of his repentance, as it had already got the better of every 
other thought and feeling in him. He ee under a gas 
lamp, and drew his prize out of his pocket. He could see that 
it was made of two kinds of hair, and that something was 
engraved on the flat gold of the clasp. But lis hand shook, 
his eyes were dimmer than usual, ihe light was too high above 
him, and try as he might he could make out nothing clearly. 

Ile put the Bracelet into his pocket again, and, muttering 
to himself impatiently, made for Kirk Street at his utmost 
speed. Hig landlord’s wife happened to be in the passage 
when he opened the door. "Without the ceremony of 4 single 
preliminary word, he astonished her by taking her candle out 
of her hand, and instantly disappearing up-stairs with it. 
Zack had not come from the theatre-—he had the lodgings to 
himself—he could examine the Hair Bracelet in perfect freedom. 

His first look was at the clasp. By holding it close to the 
flame of the candle, he succeeded in reading the letters en. 
graved on it. 

“M.G, In memory of 8S. G.” 

“Mary Grice. In memory of Susan Grice.’ Mat’s hand 
closed fast on the Bracelet—and dropped heavily on his knee, 
as he uttered those words. 

* * i it * i it 

The pantomime which Zack had gone to see, was solengthened 

out by encores of incidental songs and dances, that it was not 
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over till close on midnight. When he left the theatre, the 
physical consequences of breathing a vitiated atmosphere made 
themselves felt immediately in the regions of his mouth, throat, 
and stomach. Those ardent aspirations in the direction of 
shell-fish and malt liquor, which it is especially the mission of 
the English drama to create, overcame him as he issued into 
the fresh air, and took him to the local oyster shop for re- 
freshment and change of scene. 

Ilaving the immediate prospect of the private Drawin 
Academy vividly and menacingly present before his eyes, Zac 
thought of the future for once in his life, and astonished the 
ministering vassals of the oyster shop (with all of whom he 
was on terms of intimate friendship), by enjoying himself with 
exemplary moderation at the festive board. When he had 
done supper, and was on his way to bed at the tobacconist’s 
across the road, it is actually not too much to say that 
he was sober and subdued enough to have borne inspection by 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy, as a model 
student of the Fine Arts. 

Tt was rather o surprise to him not to hear his friend snoring 
when he let himself into the passage, but his surprise rose to 
béank astonishment when he entered the front room, and saw 
the employment on which his fellow Jodgor was engaged. 

Mat was sitting by the table, with his rifle laid across his 
knees, and was scouring the barrel bright with a piece of sand 
paper. By his side was an unsnuffed candle, an empty bottle, 
and a tumbler with a little raw brandy left in the bottom of it. 
His face, when he looked up, showed that he had been drinking 
hard. There was a stare in his eyes that was at once fierce 
end vacant, and a hard, fixed, unnatural smile on his lips which 
Zack did not at all like to see. 

“Why, Mat, old boy!” he said soothingly, “ you look alittle 
out of sorts. What’s wrong?” 

Mat scoured away at the barrel of the gun hardgr than ever, 
and gave no answer. 

“ What, in the name of wonder, can you be scouring your 
rifle for to-night?” continued young Thorpe. “You have 
never yet touched it since you brought it into the house. 
What can you possibly want with it now? We don’t shoot 
birds in England with rifle bullets.” 

“ A rifle bullet will do for my game, if I put it up,” said 
Mat, suddenly and fiercely fixing his eyes on Zack. 

“ What game does he mean P” thought young Thorpe. “ He's 
been drinking himself pretty nearly drunk, Oan anythi 
have happened to him since we parted company at the theatre? 


f 
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—I should like to find out; but he’s such an old savage when 
the brandy’s in his head, that I don’t half hke to question 
bhim—~”’ 


Here Zack’s reflections were interrupted by the voice of 
his eccentric friend. 

“ Did you ever mect with a man of the name of Carr ?” asked 
Mat. He looked away from young Thorpe, keeping his eyes 
atendily on the rifle, and rubbing hard at the barrel, as he put 
this question. 

“No,” said Zack. ‘“ Not that I can remember.” 

Mat left off cleaning the gun, and began to fumble awkwardly 
in one of his pockets. After some httle time, he produced 
what appeared to Zack to be an inordinately long letter, 
written in a eramped hand, and an ips apparently with 
two long hnes of inscription, instead of an ordinary address 
Opening this strange-looking document, Mat guided himself a 
little way down the lines on the first page with a very unstead 
forefinger—stopped, and read somewhat anxiously and wit 
evident dificulty—then put the letter back in his pocket, 
dropped his eyes once more on the gun in his lap, and said 
with a strong emphasis on the Christian name :—- 

“ Arthur Carr ?” 

“No,” returned Zack. “I never met with a man of that 
name. Is he a friend of yours ?” 

Mat went on scouring the rifle barrel. 

Young Thorpe said nothing more. He had been a little 

uzzled early in the evening, when his friend had exhibited the 
an and tobacco pouch (neithor of which had been produced 
before), and had mentioned to Mr. Blyth that they were once 
intended for “a woman” who was now dead. Zack had 
thought this conduct rather odd at the time; but now, when 
it was followed by these strangely abrupt references to the 
name of Carr, by this mysterious scouring of the rifle and 
desperate brandy drinking in solitude, he began to feel per- 
pleaed in the last degree about Mat’s behaviour. “Js this 
about Arthur Carr a secret of the old boy’s?” Zack asked 
himself with a sort of bewildered curiosity. “Is he letting 
out more than he ought, I wonder, now he’sa little in 
liquor P” 
_ While young Thorpe was pondering thus, Mat was still 
industriously scouring the barrel of his rifle. After the silence 
in the room had lasted some minutes, he suddenly threw away 
his morsel of sand-paper, and spoke again. 

“ Zack." he said, familiarly smacking the stock of his rid 
"me and you had some talk once about going away to the 
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country over the waters together. I’m ready to sail when you 
are, 1f-———’” He had glanced up at young Thorpe with his 
vacant bloodshot eyes, as he spoke the last words. But he 
checked himself almost at the same moment, and looked away 
again quickly at the gun. 

“Tf what P” asked Zack. 

“Tf I can lay my hands first on Arthur Carr,” answered 
Mat, with very unusual lowness of tone. “Only let me do 
that, and I shall be game to tramp it at an hour’s notice. He 
may be dead and buried for anything I know—” 

; e os what’s the use of looking after him ?” interposed 
ack, 

“The use is, I’ve got it into my head that he’s alive, and 
that I shall find him,” returned Mat. 

“Well ?” said young Thorpe eagerly. 

Mat became silent again. Huis head drooped slowly forward, 
and his body followed it till he rested his elbows on the gun. 
Sitting in this crouched-up position, he abstractedly began to 
amuse himself by snapping the lock of the rifle. Zack, sus- 
pecting that the brandy he had swallowed was beginning to 
stupefy him, determined, with characteristic recklessness, to 
rouse him into talking at any hazard. 

“What the devil is all this mystery about?” he cried 
boldly. “Ever since you pulled out that feather-fan and 
tobacco-pouch at Blyth’s ? 

Weil, what of them ?” interrupted Mat, looking up instantly 
with a fierce, suspicious stare. 

“ Nothing particular,” pursued Zack, undauntedly, “except 
that it’s oad ou never brought them out before; and odder 
still that you should tell Blyth, and never say a word here to 
me, about getting them for a woman——” 

“What of her?” broke out Mat, rising to his feet with 
flushed face and threatening eyes, and making the room ring 
again as he grounded his rifle on the floor. 

“Nothing but what a friend ought to say,” replied Zack, 
feeling that, in Mat’s present condition, he had ventured a 
little too far. “I’m sorry, for your sake, that she never lived 
to have the presents you meant for her. There’s no offence, I 
hope, in saying that much, or in asking (after what you yourself 
told Blyth) whether her death happened lately, or-——” 

“It happened afore ever you was born.” 

He gave this answer, which amazed Zack, in a eurousl 
smothered, abstracted tone, as if he were talking to himeelf: 
laying aside the rifle suddenly as he spoke, sitting down by the 
table again, and resting his head on his hand. Young Thorpe 
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took a chair near him, but wisely refrained from saying anys 
thing just at that moment. Silence seemed to favour the change 
that was taking place for the better in Mat’s temper. He 
looked up, after awhile, and regarded Zack with a rough wist 
fulness and anxiety working in his swarthy face. 

“T like you, Zack,” he said, laying one hand on the lad’s arm 
and mechanically stroking down the cloth of his sleeve. “TI 
like you. Don’t let us two part company. Let’s always pull 
together as brotherly and pleasant as we can.” He paused. 
His hand tightened round young Thorpe’s arm; and the hot, 
dry, tearless look in his eyes began to soften as he added, “I 
at it kind in you, Zack, saying you were sorry for her just 
now. She died afore ever you was born.” His hand relaxed 
its grasp: and when he had repeated those last words, he 
turned a little away, and said no more. 

Astonishment and curiosity impelled young Thorpe to hazard 
another question. 

“Was she a sweetheart of yours?” he asked, unconsciously 
sinking his voice to a whisper, “or a relation, or-——” 

“Kin to me. Kin to me,” said Mat quickly, yet not im- 
patiently ; reaching out his hand again to Zack’s arm, but 
without looking up. 

“Was she your mother ?” 

** No.” 

“ Sister ?” 

79 Yes,” 

For a minute or two Zack was silent after this answer. As 
soon as he began to speak again, his companion shook his arm 
—a little impatiently, this time—and stopped him. 

“Drop it,’ said Mat peremptorily. ‘Don’t let’s talk no 
more, my head-——” 

“ Anything wrong with your head ?” asked Zack. 

Mat rose to his feet again. A change began to appear in his 
face. The flush that had tinged it from the first, deepened 
palpably, and spread up to the very rim of his black skull-cap. 
A confusion and dimness seemed to be stealing over his eyes, a 
thickness and heaviness to be impeding his articulation when 
he spoke again. 

“ve overdone it with the brandy,” he said, “my head’s 
getting hot under the place where they scalped me. Give me 
holt o a hat, and show me a light, Zack. I can’t stop m 
doors no longer. Don’t talk! Let me out of the house at 
once.” 

Young Thorpe took up the candle directly; and leading the 
way down-stairs, let him ont into the street e the privaie a ; 
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not venturing to irritate him by saying anything, but warty 
on the dvor-step, and watching him with great curiosity aa } 
started for his walk. He was just getting ont of sight, whey 
Zack heard him stop, and strike his stick on the pavement, Ty 
less than a minute he had turned, and was back again at the 
door of the tobacconist’s shop. a 

“ Zack,” he whispered, “ you ask about among your friends, 
if any of ’em ever knowed a man with that namé Ptold you of, 

“Do you mean the ‘ drthur Carr’ you were talking abeu$ 
just now ?” inquired young Thorpe. 

“Yes; Arthur Carr,” said Mat, very earnestly. Then, turn 
ing away before Zack could ask him any more questions, he 
disappeared rapidly this time in ihe darkness of the street. 


CHAPTER XIU. 
TH SLARCH LOR ARTHUR Carn. 


Mr. Buyrit was astir betimes on the morning after Mat and 
young Thorpe had visited him in the studio. Manfully deters 
mined not to give way an inch to his own continued reluctance 
to leave home, he packed up his brushes and colours, and 
started on his portrait-painting tour by the early train which 
he had origi bly settled to travel by. 

Although he had every chance of spending his time, du- 
ring his absence, agreeably as well as profitably, his inexpli- 
cable sense of uneasiness at being away from home, remained 
with him even on the railway; defying all the exhilarating 
influences of rapid motion and change of scene, and oppressing 
him as inveterately ag it had oppressed him the mght before. 
Bad, however, as his spirits now were, they would have b 
much worse, if he had known of two remarkable domesti¢ 
events, which it had been the policy of his household te kepg 
strictly concealed from him on the day of his departure.’ > 

When Mr. Blyth’s cook hear tho ae thing in the 
morning to air the studio in the usual way, by opesing ‘the 

arden asae. she was not a little amazed and armed te find 

t, although it was closed, rt was neither bolted nor locket 
She communicated this circumstance (reproachfully, of cour i) 
to the housemaid, who answered (ind tlyyeugs waa gpl 
natural) bY reiteratin psertaior the: pasb sant; thee 
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appealing to contradictory visible fact, rejoined that the 
ee SA Sminoanible. Patty, holding fast to affirmatory per- 
sonal knowledge, retorted that the thing had been done. Upon 
this, the two had a violent quarrel—followed by asulky mlence 
succeeded by an affectionate reconciliation—terminated by a 
politic resolution to say nothing more about the matter, and 
especially to abstain from breathing a word in connection with 
it to the ruling authorities above stairs. Thus it happened 
that neither Valentine nor his wife knew anything of the sus- 
picious appearance presented that morning by the garden door. 

But, though Mrs. Blyth was ignorant on this point, she was 
well enough informed on another of equal, if not greater, 
domestic importance. While her husband was down-stairs 
taking his carly breakfast, Madonna came into her room; and 
communicated confidentially all the particulars of the terrible 
fright that she had se | while looking for her bodkin-case 
in the ~tudio, on the night before. How her candle could 
possibly have gone out, as it did in an instant, she could not 
say. She was quite sure that nobody was :n the room when 
she entered it; and quite sure that she felt no draught of wind 
in any direction—in short, she knew nothing of her own expe- 
rience, but that her candle suddenly wens out; that she 
remained for a little time, half dead with fright, in the dark. 
ness; and that she then managed to grope her way back to 
her bedroom, in which a night-hght was always burning. 

Mrs. Blyth followed the progress of this strange story on 
Madonna’s fingers with great interest to the end; and then— 
after suggesting that the candle might have gone out through 
some defect in the make of it, or might really have been 
extinguished by a puff of air which the girl was too much oecu- 
pied in looking for her bodkin-case to attend to—carnestly 
charged her not to say a word on the subject of her adventure 
to Valentine, when she went to help him in packing up his 
painting materials. “He is nervous and uncomfortable enough 
already, poor fellow, at the idea of leaving home,” thought 
Mra. Blyth ; “and if he heard the story about the candle going 
ont, it would only make him more uneasy still.” To explain 
this consideration to Madonna was to ensure her discretion. 
She accordingly kept her adventure in the studio so profound 
a secret from Mr. lyth, that he no more suspected what had 
happened to her, than he suspected what had appened to the 
Hair Bracelet, when he hastily assurod himself that he waa 
leaving his bureau properly locked, by trying the lid of it the 
last thing before going away. 

Snch were the circumstances under which Valentine lott 
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home. He was not, however, the only traveller of the reader's 
acquaintance, whose departure from London took place on the 
morning after the mysterious extinguishing of Madonna’s light 
in the painting-room. By a whimsical coincidence, it so 
happened that, at the very same hour when Mr. Blyth was 
journeying in one direction, to paint portraits, Mr. Matthew 

arksman (now, perhaps, also recognisable as Mr. Matthew 
Grice) was journeying in another, to pay a second visit to 
Dibbledean. 

Not a visit of pleasure by any means, bul a visit of business 
—business, which, in every particular, Mat had especially in- 
tended to keep secret from Zack; but some inkling of which 
he had nevertheless allowed to escape him, during his past 
night’s conversation with the lad in Kirk Street. 

hen he Thorpe and he met on the morning after that 
conversation, lhe was sufficiently aware of the fact that his 
overdose of brandy had set him talking in a very unguarded 
manner; and desired Zack, as bluntly as usual, to repeat to 
him all that he had let out while the liquor was in his head. 
After this request had been complied with, he volunteered no 
additional confidences. He simply said that what had slipped 
from his tongue was no more than the truth ; but that he could 
add nothing to it, and explain nothing about it, until he had first 
discovered whether “Arthur Carr” were alive or dead. On 
being asked how, and when, he intended to discover this, he 
answered that he was going into the country to make the at- 
tempt that very morning ; and that, if he succeeded, he would, 
on his return, tell his fellow-lodger unreservedly all that the 
latter might wish to know. Favoured with this additional pro- 
mise, Zack was left alone in Kirk Street, to quiet his curiosity 
as well as he could, with the reflection that he might hear 
something more about his friend’s secrets, when Mat returned 
from his trip to the country. 

In order to collect a little more information on the subject 
of these secrets than was at present possessed by Zack, it will 
be necessary to return for a moment to the lodgings in Kirk 
Street, at that particular period of the night when Mr. Marke- 
man was sitting alone in the front room, and was holding the 
Hair Bracelet crumpled up tight in one of his hands. 

His first: glance at the letters ne Big on the clasp not only 
showed him to whom the Bracelet had once belonged, but set 
at rest in his mind all further doubt as to the identity of the 

oung woman, whose face had so startled and impressed him 
in Mr. Blyth’s studio. He wus neither logical enough nor 
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he had found his sister’s bracelet in Valentine's bureau, it did 
not actually follow as a matter of proof—though it might as & 
matter of suspicion—that he had also found his sister’s child 
in Valentine’s house. No such objection as this oceurred to 
him. He was now perfectly satisfied that Madonna was what 
he had suspected her to be from the first--Mary’s child. 

But to the next questions that he asked himself, concerning 
the girl’s unknown father, the answers were not 80 ie oe be 
found :— Who was Arthur Carr? Where was he? as he 
still alive ? 

His first hasty suspicion that Valentine might have assumed 
the name of Arthur Carr, and might therefore be the man 
himself, was set at rest immediately by another look at the 
Bracelet. He knew that the lightest in colour, of the two 
kinds of hair of which it was made, was Carr’s hair, because it 
exactly resembled the surplus lock sent back by the jeweller, 
and enclosed in Jane Holdsworth’s letter. He made the 
comparison and discovered the resemblance at a glance. The 
evidence of his own eyesight, which was enough for this, was 
also enough to satisfy him immediately that Arthur Carr’s hair 
was, in colour, as nearly as possible the exact opposite of Mr, 
Blyth’s hair. 

Still, though the painter was assuredly not the father, might 
he not know who the father was, or had been? How could he 
otherwise have got possession of Mary Grice’s bracelet and 
Mary Grice’s child ? 

These two questions suggested & third in Mat’s mind. 
Should he discover himself at once to Mr. Blyth; and compel 
him, by fair means or foul, to solve all souls and disclose 
what he knew ? 

No: not at once. That would be playing, at the outset, a 
desperate and dangerous move in the game, which had best be 
reserved to the last. Besides, it was useless to think of ques- 
tioning Mr. Blyth just now—except by the uncertain and 
indiscreet process of following him into the country—for he 
had settled to take his departure from London, early the next 
morning. 

, But it was now impossible to rest, after what had been 
{already discovered, without beginning, in one direction or 
Another, the attempt to find out Arthur Carr. Mat’s purpose 
f doing this sprang from the strongest of all resolutions—a 
vindictive resolution. That dangerous part of the man’s 
nature which his life among the savages and his wanderings in 
the wild places of the earth had been stealthily nurturing for 
theny a long year past, was beginning to assert itself, now that 
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he had sueceeded in eerie pe the any of Madonga’s 
sea. by the mother’s side. Placed in his position, the 

nder ie a of their sister’s child would, at this particular 
erisis, have been uppermost in many men’s hearts. The one 
deadly thought of the villain who had been Mary’s ruin was 
uppermost in Mat’s. 

e pondered but a little while on the course that he should 
pursue, before the idea of returning to Dibbledean, and com- 
pelling Joanna Grice to tell more than she had told at their 
ast interview, occurred to him. He disbelieved the passage in 
her narrative which stated that she had seen and heard nothing 
of Arthur Carr in all the years that had elapsed since the 
flight and death of her niece: he had his own conviction, or 
rather his own presentiment (which he had mentioned. to 
Zack), that the man was still alive somewhere; and h 
confident that he had it in his power, as a last resourég, $0 
awe the old woman into confessing everything that she alow. 
To Dibbledean, therefore, in the first instance, he m@xived 

vt 


to go. 

if he failed there in finding any clue to tho object of his 
inquiry, he determined to repair next to Rubbleford, and to 
address himself boldly to Mrs. Peckover. He remembezéd 
that, when Zack had first mentioned her extraordinary beha- 
viour about the Hair Bracelet in Mr. Blyth’s hall, he had 
prefaced his words by saying, that she knew apparently as 
much of Madonna’s history as the painter did himself; and. 
that she kept that knowledge just as close and secret. This 
woman, therefore, doubtless possessed information which she 
might be either sg bok or forced into communicatitg, 
There would be no difficulty about finding out where -#he 
lived; for, on the evening when he had mimicked her, yotjng 
Thorpe had said that she oe a dairy and muffin-shop’ a 
Rubbleford. To that town, then, he proposed to journey;A 
the event of failing in his purpose at Dibbledean. 

And if, by any evil chance, he should end in ascertaini 
more from Mrs. Peckover than from Joanna Grice, Aye 
course should he take next? There would be nothing @iRae 
done then, but to return to London—to try the laafiaitst 
hazard—to discover himself to Mr. Blyth, come what@imght 
with the Hair Bracelet to vouch for him in hishand. “™ ¢ 

These were his thoughts, as he sat alone in the lodging # 
Kirk Street. At night, they had ended in the fatal consoling, 
of the brandy bottle—in the sa lee and solitary axcemy: 
which had so cheated him of hie self-control, that the lark, 


taint whieh his life among the savages hed left in hie dingy. 
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‘sition, and the deadly raheour which bis recent discovery of 
his stuter’s fate had stored upin his heart, escaped from con- 
cealment, and betrayed themselves in that half- en, half- 
sober occupation of scouring the rifle-barrel, which it had so 

tly amazed Zack to witness, and which the lad had go 
suddenly and strangely de Paes by his few chance words of 
#ympathizing reference to Mary’s death. 

But, in the morning, Mat’s head was clear, and his dangerous 
tnetincts were held once more under cunning control. the 
morning, therefore, he declined explaining himself to young 
Thorpe, and started quietly for the country by the first train. 

On being set down at the Dibbledean Station, Mat lingered 
a little and looked about him, just as he had lingered and 
looked on the occasion of his first visit. He subsequently 
took the same road to the town which he had then taken; 
and, on gaining the church, stopped, as he had formerly 
stopped, at the churchyard-gate. 

is time, however, he seemed to have no intention of passing 
the entrance—no intention, indeed, of doing anything, unless 
standing vacantly by the gate, and mechanically swinging it 
backwards and forwards with both his hands, can be considered 
in the light of an occupation. As for the churchyard, he 
hardly looked at it now. There were two or three people, at a 
little distance, walking about among the graves, who it might 
have been thought would have attracted his attention; but he 
never took the smallest notice of them. He was evidently 
meditating about something, for he soon began to talk to him- 
self——being, like most men who have passed much of their time 
in solitude, unconsciously in the habit of thinking aloud. 

“JT wonder how many year ago it is, since she and me used 
to. swing back’ards and for’ards on this,” he said, still pushing 
the gate slowly to and fro. “The hinges used to creak then. 
They go smooth enough now. Oiled, I suppose.” As he said 
this, he moved his hands from the bar on which they rested, 

turned away to go on to the town; but sagt aap and walk- 


ing buck to the gate, looked attentiveljeat its hinges—‘ Ah,” 
he said, “ not oiled. New.” h e 


“New,” he repeated, walking sl towards the High 
reet—“ new since my time, like everything elee here. I wish 

a “mata ome Sete Wish to God I'd néver come back !"’ 
etting into the town, he stopped at the same place whete 
be Salted on his fitst vist to Dibbledean, to look de Spal, as 
“he looked then, it the hosier’s shop which had onde be. oretibdl 
fo Joshua Grice. Here, those visible and tangible signe yd 
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were not yery easy to recognise. Though the general form of 
his father’s old house was still preserved, the re-painting and 
renovating of the whole front had somewhat altered it, in its 
individual parts, to his eyes. He looked up and down at the 
gables, ade all along from window to window; and shook his 
head discontentedly. ‘ 

“ New again here,” he said. “I can’t make out for certain 
which winder it was Mary and me broke between us, when I 
come away from school, the year afore I went to sea. Whether 
it was Mary that broke the winder, and me that took the 
blame,” he continued, slowly pursuing his way— or whether 
it was her that took the blame, and me that broke the winder, 
I can’t rightly call to mind. And no great wonder neither, if 
I’ve forgot such a thing as that, when I can’t even fix it for 
certain, yet, whether she used to wear her Hair Bracelet or 
not, while I was at home.” 

Communing with himself in this way, he reached the turn- 
ing that led to Joanna Grice’s cottage. 

is thoughts had thus far been straying away idly and un- 
interruptedly to the past. They were now recalled abruptly 
to present emergencies by certain unexpected appearances 
which met his eye, the moment he looked down the lane along 
which he was walking. 

He remembered this place as having struck him by its 
silence and its loneliness, on the occasion of his first visit to 
Dibbledean. He now observed with some surprise that it was 
astir with human beings, and noisy with the clamour of gossip. 
ing tongues. All the inhabitants of the cottages on either side 
of the road were out in their front gardens. All the towns- 
people who ought to have been walking about the principal 
streets, seemed to be incomprehensibly congregated in this one 
narrow little lane. What were they assembled here toe? 
What subject was it that men and women—and even children: 
as well—were all eagerly talking about ? 

Without waiting to hear, without questioning anybody, 
without appearing to notice that he was stared at (as indeed alt 
strangers are in rural England), as if he were walking about 
among a breeched and petticoated people in the character of a 
savage with nothing but war paint on him, Mat eats and 
rapidly pursued his way down the lane to Joanna Grice’s 
cottage. “Time enough,” thought he, “to find out what all 
this means, when I’ve got quietly into the house I’m bound for.” 
Aa he approached the cottage, he saw, standing at the gate, 
what looked, to his eyes, hike two coache v= % 
form: both very remarkable in cdlonm,, 
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stood solemn-looking gentlemen; and all about the solemn- 
looking gentlemen, circled inquisitively and excitably, the 
whole vagabond boy-and-girl population of Dibbledean. 

Amazed, and even bewildered (though he hardly knew “y) 
by what he saw, Mat hastened on to the cottage. Just as he 
arrived at the garden paling, the door opened, and from the iz- 
side of the dwelling there protruded slowly into the open air 
a coffin carried on four meu’s shoulders, and covered with a 
magnificent black velvet pall. 

Mat stopped the moment he saw the coffin, and struck his 
hand violently on the paling by his side, “Dead!” he ex- 
claimed under his breath. 

“A friend of the late Miss Grice’s?” asked a gently inquisi- 
tive voice near him. 

He did not hear All his attention was fixed on the coffin, 
as it was borne slowly over the garden path. Behind it walked 
two gentlemen, mournfully arrayed in black cloaks and hat- 
bands. They carried white handkerchiefs in their hands, and 
used them to wipe—not their eyes—but their lips, on which 
the balmy dews of recent wine-drinking glistened gently. 

“Dix, and Nawby—the medical attendant of the deceased, 
and the solicitor who is her sole executor,” said the voice near 
Mat, in tones which had ceased to be gently inquisitive, and 
had become complacently explanatory instead. “That’s Mill- 
bury the undertaker, and the other 1s Gutteridge of the White 
Hart Inn, his brother-in-law, who supplies the refreshments, 
which in my opinion makes a regular job of it,” continued the 
voice, as two red-faced gentlemen followed the doctor and the 
lawyer. “Something like a funeral, this! Not a halfpenny less 
than forty pound, I should say, when it’s all paid for. Beauti- 
ful, ain’t it?” concluded the voice, becoming gently inquisitive 


again. 

Still Mat kept his eyes fixed on the funeral proccedings in 
front, and took not the smallest notice of the pertinacious 
speaker behind him. ; 

The coffin was placed in the hearse. Dr. Dix and Mr. 
Nawby entered the mourning coach provided for them. The 
smug human vultures who prey commercially on the eivilised 
(lead, arranged themselves, with black wands, in solemn Un- 
dertakers’ order of procession on either side of the funera. 
vehicles. Those clumsy pomps of feathera and velvet, of 
etrutting horses and marching mutes, which are still permittea 
anong us to desecrate with grotesquely-shocking fiction the 
polemn fact of death, fluttered out in their blackost abate 
grandeur and showed their most woful state paces, as tha pro 
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cession started magnificently with its meagre offering of one. 
dead body more to the bare and awful grave. 

When Mary Grice died, a fugitive and an outcast, the 
clown's wife and the Irish girl who rode in the circus wept for 
het, stranger though she was, as they followed her coffin to the 
poor corner of the churchyard. When Joanna Griee died in 
the place of her birth, among the townspeople with whom her 
whole existence had been passed, every eye was tearless that 
looked on her funeral ee the two strangers who made 
part of it, gossiped pleasantly as they rode after the hearse 
about the news of the morning ; and the sole surviving mem- 
ber of her family, whom chance had brought to her door on her 
burial-day, stood aloof from the hired mourners, and moved not 
a step to follow her to the grave. 

No: nota step. The hearse rolled on slowly towards the 
churchyard, and the sight-seers in the Jane followed it; but 
Matthew Grice stood by the garden paling, at the place where 
he had halted from the first. What was her death to him? 
Nothing but the loss of his first chance of tracing Arthur Carr. 
Tearlessly and pitilessly she had left it to strangers to bury 
her brother’s daughter; and now, tearlessly and pitilessly, 
there stood her brother’s son, leaving it to strangers to bury 
her. 

“Don’t you mean to follow to the churchyard, and sec the 
last of it ?” inquired the same inquisitive voice, which had twice 
already endeavoured to attract Mat’s attention. 

He turned round this time to look at the speaker, and con- 
fronted a wizen, flaxen-haired, sharp-faced man, dressed in a 
jaunty shooting-jacket, carrying a riding-cane in his hand, and 

aving a thorough-bred black-and-tan terrier in attendance at 
his heels. 

“Excuse me asking the question,” said the wizen man; “ but 
I noticed how dumbfoundered you were when you saw the 
cofin come out. ‘A friend of the deceased,’ 4 thought to 
myself directly-———” 

2 ae interrupted Mat, gruffly, “suppose 1 am; what 
then ?” 

“Will you oblige me by putting this in your pocket?” asked 
the wizen man, giving Matacard. “My name's Tait, and I’ve 
recently started in practice here as a solietter. I don’t want 
to ask any improper questions, but, being a friend of the 
deceased, you may perhaps have some claim on the estate; in 
which case, I should feel proud to take care of your interesta.: 
It isn’t sttictly professional, I know, “oe touting for. the. 
chance of » client in thia way ; but I’m obliged to do 1b in self, 


. 
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dafence,. Dix, Nawby, Millbury, and Gutteridge, all play 
into one another’s hands, and want to monopolise among ‘em - 
the whole Doctoring, Lawyering, Undertaking, and Licensed 
Victualling business of Dibbledean. I’ve made up my mind 
to break down Nawby’s monopoly, and keep as much business 
out of his office as I can. That's why I take time by the fore- 
lock, and give you my card.” Here Mr. Tatt left off explain- 
ing, and began to play with his terrier. 

Mat looked up thoughtfully at Joanna Grice's cottage. 
Might she not, in all probability, have left some important 
letters behind her? And, if he mentioned who he was, could 
nos the wizen man by his side help him to get at them ? 

“A good deal of mystery about the late Miss Grice,” re- 
sumed Mr. Tatt, still playing with the terrier. “ Nobody but 
Dix and Nawby can tell exactly when she died, or how she’ 
left her money. Queer family altogether. (Rats, Pincher! 
where are the rats?) There’s ason of old Grice’s, who hag 
never, they say, been properly accounted for. (Hie, boy! 
there’s a cat! hie after her, Pincher!) If he was only to turn 
up now, I believe, between ourselves, it would put such a 
spoke in Nawby’s wheel——” 

“I may have a question or two to ask you one of these 
days,” interposed Mat, turning away from the garden paling 
at last. While his new acquaintance had been speaking, he 
had been making up his mind that he should best serve his 
purpose of tracing Arthur Carr, by endeavouring forthwith 
to get all the information that Mrs. Peckover might be able to 
afford him. In the event of this resource proving useless, 
there would be plenty of time to return to Dibbledean, discover 
himself to Mr. Tatt, and ascertain whether the law would not 
give to Joshua Grice’s son the right of examining Joanna 
Grice’s papers. 

“Come to my office,” cried Mr Tatt, enthusiastically. “1 
can give you a prime bit of Stilton, and as good a glass of bit- 
ter beer os ever you drank in your life.” 

Mat declined this hospitable invitation peremptorily, and set 
forth at once on his return to the station. All Mr. Tatt’s 
efforts to engage him for an “early day,” and an “appointed 
hour,” failed. He would only repent, doggedly, that at some 
future time he might have a question or two to ask about a 
matter of Jaw, and that his new acquaintance should then be 
the man to whom he would apply for information. 

They wished each other “ good morning” at the entrance ‘wf: 
the lana-—Mr, Tati lounging slowly up the High Street, with 
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his terrier at his heels; and Mat walking rapidly in the con 
trary direction, on his way back to the railway station. -* 

As he passed the churchyard, the funeral procession had just 
arrived at its destination, and the bearers were carrying the 
coffin from the hearse to the church door. He stopped a little 
by the road-side to’see it goin. “ She was no ee to anybody 

out her, all her lifetime,’ he thought bitterly, as the last 
heavy fold of the velvet pall was lost to view in the darkness 
of the church entrance. “ But if she’d only lived a day or two 
longer, she might have been of some good to me. There's 
more of what I wanted to know nailed down along with her in 
that coffin, than ever I’m likely to find out anywhere else. It’s 
a long hunt of mine, this is—a long hunt on a dull scent; and 
her death has made it duller.” With this farewell thought, 
he turned from the church. 

Ashe pursued his way back to the railroad, he took Jane 
Holdsworth’s letter out of his pocket, and looked at the hair 
inclosed in it. It was the fourth or fifth time he had done this 
during the few hours that had passed since he had possessed 
himself of Mary’s Bracelet. rom that period there had 
grown within him a vague conviction, that the possession of 
Carr’s hair might in some way lead to the discovery of Carr 
himself. He knew perfectly well that there was not the 
slightest present or practical use in examining this hair, and 
yet, there, was something that seemed to strengthen him afresh 
in his purpose, to encourage him anew after his unexpected 
check at Dibbledean, merely in the act of looking at it. “IfI 
can’t track him no other way,” he muttered, replacing the hair 
in his pocket, “I’ve got the notion into my head, somehow, 
that I shall track him by this.” 

Mat found it novery easy business to reach Rubbleford. He had 
to go back a little way on the Dibbledean line, then to diverge 
by a branch line, and then to get upon another main line, and 
travel along it some distance before he reached his destination. 
It was dark by the time he reached Rubbleford. However, by 
inquiring of one or two people, he easily found the dairy and 
muffin-shop when he was once in the town; and saw, to is 
great delight, that it was not shut up for the night. He looked 
in at the window, under a plaster-cast of a cow, and observed 
by the light of one tallow candle burning inside, a chubby, 
buxom girl sitting at the counter, and either drawing or writing 
something on a slate. Entering the shop, after a» moment or 
two of hesitation, he asked if he could see Mrs. Peckover. 

“Mother went away, sir, three days ago, to nurse uncle Bab 
st Bangbury,” answered the girl, 3 
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. (Here was a second check—a second obstacle to defer the 
tracing of Arthur Carr! It seemed like a fatality !) 

‘When do you expect her back ?” asked Mat. 

“ Not for a week or ten days, sir,” answered the girl. “Mo- 
ther said she wouldn’t have gone, but for uncle Bob being her 
only brother, and not having wife or child to look after him at 
Bangbury.” 

(Bangbury !—Where had he heard that name before ?) 

“Father’s up at the rectory, sir,” continued the girl, observ- 
ing that the stranger looked both ane Ue and puzzled. 
“Tf it’s dairy business you come upon, I can attend to it; but 
if it’s anything about accounts to settle, mother said they were 
to be sent on to her.” 

“Maybe I shall have a letter to send your mother,” said 
Mat, after a moment’s consideration. “Can you write me 
down on a bit of paper where she is ?” 

“Qh, yes, air.” And the girl very civilly and readily wrote 
in her best round hand, on a slip of bill-paper, this address :— 
“Martha Peckover, at Rob: Randle, 2 Dawson’s Buildings, 
Bangbury.” 

Mat absently took the slip of paper from her, and put it 
into his pocket; then thanked the girl, and went out. While 
he was inside the shop, he had been trying in vain to call to 
mind where he had heard the name of Bangbury before: the 
moment he was in the strect, the lost remembrance came back 
to him. Surely, Bangbury was the place where Joanna Grice 
had told him that Mary was buried! 

After walking a few paces, he came to a large linen-draper’s 
shop, with plenty of light in the window. Stopping here, he 
hastily drew from his pocket the manuscript containing the old 
woman's “Justification” of her conduct; for he wished to be 
certain about the accuracy of his recollection, and he had an 
idea that the part of the Narrative which mentioned Mary's 
death would help to decide him in his present doubt. 

Yes! on turning to the last page, there it was written in so 
many words: “I sent, by a person I could depend on, money 
enough to bury her decently in Banglury churchyard.” 

“I'll go there to-night,” said Mat t himsele thrusting the 
letter into his pocket, and taking the why back to the railway 
station immediately. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MARY'S GRAVE. 


Marrunw Grice was a resolute traveller; but no resolution 
is powerful enough to alter the laws of inexorable Timo-Tables 
to suit the convenience of individual passengers. Although 
Mat left Rubbleford in less than an hour after he had arrived 
there, he only succeeded in getting half way to Bangbury, be- 
fore he had to stop for the night, and wait at an intermediate 
station for the first morning train on what was termed the 
Trunk Line. By this main railroad he reached his destination 
early in the forenoon, and went at once to Dawson’s Buildings. 

“Mrs. Peckover has just stepped out, sr—Mr. Randle be- 
ing a little better this morning—for a mouthful of fresh air, 

Shell be in again in half-an-hour,” said the maid-of-all-work 
who opened Mr. Randle’s door. 

Mat began to suspect that something more than mere acci- 
dent was concerned in keeping Mrs. Peckover and himself 
asunder. “Ill come again in half-an-hour,” he said—then 
added, just as the servant was about to shut the door;— 
“Which is my way to the church ?” 

Bangbury church was close at hand, and the directions he 
received for finding it were easy to follow. But when he 
entered the churchyard, and looked about him anxiously to see 
where he should begin searching for his sister's grave, his head 
grew confused, and his heart began to fail him. Bangbury 
was a large town, and rows and rows of tombstones seemed to 
fill the churchyard bewilderingly in every visible direction. 

At a little distance a man was at work opening a grave, and ta 
him Mat applied for help; describing his sister as a stranger who 
had been buried somewhere in the churchyard better than twenty 
years ago. The man was both stupid and surly, and would 

ive no advice, except that it was uscless to look near where 
E was digging, for they were all respectable townspeople 
buried about there. 

Mat walked round to the other side of the church. Here 
the graves were thicker than ever; for here the poor were 
buried... He went on slowly through themy with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, towards some trees which marked the limits of 
the churchyard ; looking out for a place to begin his search in, 
where the graves might be comparatively few, and where his 
head might not get confused at the outset. Such a place he 
found at last, ina damp corner under the trees. About this 
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spot the thin grass languished; the mud distilled into tin 
water-pools; and the brambles, briara, and dead leaves lay 
thickly and foully between a few ragged turf-mounds. Could 
they ve laid hee here? Could this be the last refuge te 
which Mary ran after she fled from home? 

A few of. the mounds had stained mouldering tomb-stones at 
their heads. He looked at these first ; and finding only strange 
names on them, turned next to the mounds marked out by 
cross-boards of wood. At one of the graves the cross-board 
had been torn, or had rotted away, from its upright supports, 
and lay on the ground weather-stained and split, but still 
faintly showing that it had once had a few letters cut in it, 
He examined this board to begin with, and was trying to make 
out what the letters were, when the sound of some one ape 
proaching disturbed him. He looked up, and saw o woman 
walking slowly towards the place where he was standing. 

It was Mrs. Peckover herself! She had taken a prescription 
for her sick brother to the chemist’s—had bought him one or 
two little things he wanted in the High Street—and had now, 
before resuming her place at his bedside, stolen a few minutes 
to go and look at the grave of Madonna’s mother. It was 
many, many years since Mrs. Peckover had last paid a visit to 
Bangbury churchyard. 

She stopped and hesitated when she first caught sight of 
Mat; but, after a moment or two, not being a woman easily 
baulked in anything when she had once undertaken to do it, 
continued to advance, and never paused for the second time 
until she had come close to the grave by which Mat stood, and 
was looking him steadily in the face, exactly across it. 

He was the first to speak. “Do you know whose grave this 
is?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Peckover, glancing indignantly 
at the broken board and the mud and brambles all about it. 
“Yes, sur, I do know; and, what’s more, I know that it’s a dig- 
grace to the parish. Money hag been paid twice over to keep 
it decent; and look what a state it’s left in!” 

“T asked you whose grave it was,” repeated Mat, impa- 
tiently, 

“A poor, unfortunate, forsaken creature’s, who’s gone te 
‘Heaven if ever an affficted, repenting woman went there yet!” 
answered Mrs, Peckover, warmly. 

“Forsaken? Afflicted? A woman, too?” Mat repeated te 
himself, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, forsaken and afflicted” cried Mrs. Peckover, grape | 
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hearing him. “Don’t you say no ill of her, whoever you are 
She shan’t be spoken unkindly of in my hearing, poor soul !” 

Mat looked up suddenly and eagerly. “ What’s your name f’ 
he inquired. 

. My name's Peckover, and I’m not ashamed of it,” was the 
promp® reply. “And, now, if I may make so bold, what’s 

ours P” 
e Mat took from his pocket the Hair Bracelet, and, fixing his 
eyes intently on her face, held it up, across the grave, for her 
to look at. “Do you know this ?” he said. 

Mrs. Peckover stooped forward, and closely inspected the 
Bracelet for a minute or two. “ Lord save us!” she exclaimed, 
recognising it, and confronting him with cheeks that had sud- 
denly become colourless, and eyes that stared in terror and 
astonishment, “Lord savc us! how did you come by that? 
And who for mercy’s sake are your” 

“My name’s Matthew Grice,’ he answered quickly and 
sternly. “This Bracelet belonged to my sister, Mary Grice. 
She run away from home, and died, and was buried in Bang- 
bury churchyard. If you know her grave, tell me in plain 
words—is it here P” 

Breathless as she was with astonishment, Mrs. Peckover 
managed to stammer a faint answer in the affirmative, and to 
add that the initials, “M1. G.,” would be found somewhere on 
the broken board lying at their feet. She then tried to ask a 
question or two in her turn; but the words died away in faint 
exclamations of surprise. ‘“‘I'o think of me and you meeting 
together!’ was all she could say ;—“her own brother, too! 
Ob! to think of that !—only to think of that!” 

Mat looked down at the mud, the brambles, and the rotting 

ass that lay over what had once been a living and loving 
hana creature. The dangerous brightness glittered in bis 
eyes, the cold change spread fast over his cheeks, and the scars 
of the arrow-wounds began to burn redly and more redly, as 
he whispered to himself—“I’ll be even yet, Mary, with the 
man who laid you here!” 

“Does Mr. Blyth know who you are, sir?” asked Mrs. 
Peckover, hesitating and trembling as she put this question. 
“ Did he give you the Bracelet ?” 

She stopped. Mat was not listening to her. His eyes were 
fastened on tle grave: he was still talking to himself in quick 
whispering tones. 

“Her Bracelet was hid from me in another’s man’s chest,” 
he said—“ I’ve found her Bracelet. Her child was hil from 
me in another man’s house—I’ve found her child. Her grave 
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was hid from me in a strange churchyard—TI’ve found her 
grave. ‘The man who laid her in it is hid from me still—-I 
shall find Aim /” 

Please do listen to me, sir, for one moment,” pleaded Mrs. 
Peckover, more nervously than before. “ Does Mr. Blyth know 
about you? And little Mary—oh, sir, whatever you do, pray, 
pray don’t take her away from where she is now! You can’t 
mean to do that, sir, though you are her own mother’s brother P 
You can’t, surely ?” 

He looked up at her so quickly, with such a fierce, steady, 
serpent-glitter in his light-grey eyes, that she recoiled a step or 
two; still pleading, however, with desperate perseverance for 
an answer to her last question. 

“Only tell me, sir, that you don’t mean to take little Mary 
away, and I won’t ask you to say so much as another word! 
You'll leave her with Mr. and Mrs. Blyth, won’t you, sir? 
For your sister’s sake, you'll leave her with the poor bed-ridden 
lady that’s been like a mother to her for so many years past? 
a or your dear, lost sister’s sake, that I was with when she 

ied—” 

“Tell me about her.” He said those few words with sur- 
pe gentleness, as Mrs. Peckover thought, for such a rough- 
ooking man. 

“ Yes, yes, all you want to know,” she answered. “But I 
ean’t stop here. There’s my brother—I’ve got such a turn 
with seeing you, it’s almost put him out of my head—there’s 
my brother, that I must go back to, and see if he’s asleep still. 

ou just please to come along with me, and wait in the par- 
lour—it’s close by—while I step upstairs———” (Here she 
stopped in great confusion. It seemed like running some 
desperate risk to ask this strange, stern-featured relation of 
Mary Grice’s into her brother’s house.) “And yet,” thought 
Mrs. Peckover, “if I can only soften his heart by telling him 
about his poor unfortunate sister, it may make bim all the 
readier to leave little Mary-——” 

_At this point her perplexities were cut short by Matthew 
himself, who said, showy, that he had been to Dawson's 
Buildings already to look after her. On hearing this, she 
hesitated no longer. It was too late to question the propriety 
or impropriety of admitting him now. 
| “Come away, then,” she said; “don’t let’s wait no longer. 
And don’t fret’ about the infamous state they’ve left things in 
here,” she added, thinking to propitiate him, as she saw his 
eyes turn once more at parting, on the broken board and the 
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brambles around the grave. “I know where to go, and who 


to speak to——”” 

“ Go nowhere, and speak to nobody,” he broke in stemly 
to her great astonishment. “ All what’s got to be done to it, 
I mean to do myself.” 

* You!” 

“Yes, me. It was little enough I ever did for her white 
she was alive; and it’s little enough now, only to make things 
Joox decent about the place where she’s buried. But I mean 
to do that much for her; and no other man shall stir a finger 
to help me.” 

Roughly as it was spoken, this speech made Mrs. Peckovér 
feel easier about Madonna’s prospects. The hard-featured 
man was, after all, not so hard-hearted as she had thought 
him at first. She even ventured to begin questioning him 
again, as they walked together towards Dawson’s Buildings. 

He varied very much in his manner of receiving her inqui- 
ries, replying to some promptly enough, and gruiily refusing, 
in the plainest terms, to give a word of answer to others. 

He was quite willing, for example, to admit that he had pre 
cured her iertania | address at Bangbury from her daughter 
at Rubbleford; but he flatly declined to inform her how he had 
first found out that she lived at Rubbleford at all. Again, be 
readily admitted that neither Madonna nor Mr. Blyth knew 

ho he really was; but he refused to say why he had not dis- 
Rosed himself to them, or when he intended—if he ever 
intended at all—toe inform them that he was the brother of 
Mary Grice. As to getting him to confess in what manner he 
had become possessed of the Hair Bracelet, Mrs. Peckover's 
first question about it, although only answered by a look, We 
received in such @ manner as to show her that any further 
efforts on her part in that direction would be perfectly 
fruitless. 

On one side of the door, at Dawson’s Buildings, was Myr. 
Randle’s shop; and on the other was Mr. Randle's little 
dining patlour. In this room Mrs. Peckover left Mat, while 
she went up stairs to see if her sick brother wanted an 
Finding that he was still quietly sleeping, she only waited to 
arrange the bed-clothes comfortably about him, and to put a 
hand-bell easily within his reach in case he should awake, and 
then went down stairs again immediately. 

She found Mat sitting with his elbows on the one little table 
im the dini jour, his head resting on his hands, Upon 
the table, by the side of the Bracelet, was the lock of 
hair out of Jane Holdsworth’s letter, which he had vet ence 
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Wote taken from his pocket to look st. “Why, mefey on 
wei” cried Mrs. Peckover, glancing at it, “ surely it’s the same 
hair that’s worked into the Bracelet! Wherever, for goodness 
ake, did you get that?” 

# Never mind where I got it. Do you know whose hair it 
ie? Look a little closer. The man this hair belonged to was 
4he man she trusted in—gnd he laid her in the churehyard for 


pains. i 
“Oh! who was he? @ho was he?” asked Mrs. Peckover, 


a Who was he?” ref@ated Matthew, sternly. “What do 
you mean by asking mgthat ?”’ 

“T only mean that g*never heard a word about the villam— 
I don’t so much as kw his name.” 

“You don’t?” Hgfastened his eyes suspiciously on her as 
he said those two v@rds. 

“No; as true agg stand here I don’t. Why, I didn’t even 
know that your gr dear sister’s name was Grice till you 
told me.” Ps 

His look of sugcion began to change to a look of amaze- 
ment as he heard@his. He hurriedly gathered up the Bracelet 
and the lock of @ir, and put them into his pocket again. 

“ Let’s hear Mt how you met with her,” he said. “Tl 
have a word or tyabout the other matter afterwards. 

Mrs. Peckover jf down near him, and began to relate the 
mournful story wig she had told to Valentine, and Doctor 
and Mrs. Joyce, n@™mmany years ago, in the Rectory dining- 
room. But on thisgeasion she was not allowed to go through 
her narrative unintemptedly. While she was speaking the 
few simple words whit told how she had sat down by the 
road-side, and suckled th&balf-starved infant of the forsaken 
and dying Mary Grice, Mi suddenly reached out his heavy, 
trembling hand, and took fasgold of hers. He griped it with 
such force that, stout-heagmd and hardy as she was, she 

ried out in alarm and paineOh, don’t! you hurt me—you 
urt me !” i, 

He dropped her hand direct, and turned his face awhy 
from her; his breath quickening ;e@efully, his fingers fastenttiy 
on the side of his chair, as if sont great pang of op 
Ware trying him to the quick. She Wyle and asked anxiowdlly 
what ailed him; but, even as the w 
thastered himself with that iron resolee 
trials gould bend, and none break, and Mapioned to hat to #it 


ra] x again, } : 
‘"Don't mind me," he said; “I'm old ahd tough-heartad 
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with being battered about in the world, and I can’t give myself 
vent nohow with talking or crying like the rest of you. Never 
mind; it’s all over now. Go on.” 

She complied, a little nervously at first ; but he did not in- 
terrupt her again. He listened while she proceeded, looking 
straight at her; not speaking or moving—except when he 
winced once or twice, a8 a man winces under unexpected pain, 
while Mary’s death-bed words were repeated to him. Having 
reached this stage of her narrative, Mrs. Peckover added little 
more; only saying, in conclusion: “I took care of the poor 
soul’s child, as I said I would; and did my best to behave like 
a mother to her, till she got to be ten year old; then I give 
her up—because it was for her own good—to Mr. Blyth.” 

He did not seem to notice the close of the narrative. The 
image of the forsaken girl, silting alone by the roadside, with 
her child’s natural sustenance dried up within her—travel- 
worn, friendless, and desperate—was still uppermost in his 
mind; and when he next spoke, gratitude for the help that had 
been given to Mary in her last sore distress was the one predo- 
minant emotion, which strove roughly to express itself to Mra. 
Peckover in these words :— 

“Ts there any living soul you care about, that a trifle of 
money would do a little good tof” he asked, with such abrupt 
eagerness that she was quite startled by it. 

“Tord bless me!” she exclaimed, “what do you mean? 
A ek has that got to do with your pqor sister, or Mr. 

yth P” 

“IVs got this to do,’ burst out Matthew, starting to his 
feet, as the struggling gratitude within ‘him stirred body and 
soul both together; “you turned. to ad helped Mary when 
she hadn’t nobody else in the world ja) stand by her. She was 
always father’s darling—but father couldn’t help her then; 
and I was away on the wrong al of the sea, and couldn’t be 
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no good to her neither. But I’m\on the right side; now; and 
if there’s any friends of yours, north, south, east, or west, as 
would be happier for a trifle of “money, here’s all mine; catch 
at, and give it em.” (He tosyed his beaver-skin roll, with thé 
bank-notes in it, into Mrs. Weckover’s lap.) “Here's my two 
hands, that I dursn’t take/a holt of yours with, for fear of 
hurting you again; here’g’ my two hands that can work along 
with any man’s. Only give ’em something to do for you, 
that’s a ! Give ‘emf something to make or mend, 1 don't 
care W. si 

“Hush! hugh!” jfnterposed Mrs. Peckover; “ don’t, be #0 
dreadful noisy, therfe’s a good man! or you'll wake my brother 
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gtairs, And, besides, where’s the use to make such a stir 
Se retat I done for your sister? Anybody else would have took 
as Kindly to her as I did, seeing what distress she was in, poor 
soul! Here,” she continued, handing him back the beaver. 
akin roll; “here’s your money, and thank you for the offer of 
it, Put it up safe in your pocket again. We manage to keep 
gar heads above water, thank God! and don’t want to do no 
etter than that. Put it up in your pocket again, and then I'll 

make bold to ask you for something else.” 
' «For what 2” inquired Mat, looking her eagerly in the face. 

« Just for this: chek you'll promise not to take little Mary 
away from Mr. Blyth. Do, prey do promise me you won't.” 

“T never thought to take her away,” he answered. ‘“ Where 
should I take her to? What can a lonesome old vagabond, 
like me, do for her? If she’s happy where she is—let her 
stop where she is.” 

“ Lord bless you for saying that!” fervently exclaimed Mrs. 
Peckover, smiling for the first time, and smoothing out her 
gown over her knees with an air of inexpressible relief. “I’m 
rid of my grand fright now, and getting to breathe again freely, 
which I haven't once yct been able to do since I first set eyes 
on you. Ah! you're rough to look at; but you’ve got your 
feelings like the rest of us. Talk away now as much as you 
like. Ask me about anything you please——” 

 What’s the good?” he broke in, gloomily. “ You don’t 
know what I wanted you to know. I come down here for ta 
find out the man as once owned this,’—he pulled the lock of 
hair out of his pocket again—‘and you can't help me. I 
didn't believe it when you first said so, but I do now.” 

“Well, thank you for saying that much; though you might 
have put it civillee——” 

“His name was Arthur Carr. Did you never hear tell of 
anybody with the name of Arthur Carr ?” 

* No: never—never till this very moment.” 

“The Painter-man will know,” continued Mat, talking more 
to himself than to Mrs. Peckover. “1 must go back, and 
chauce it with the Painter-man, after all.” 

“ Painter-man?” repeated Mrs. Peckover. “ Painter? Surely 
you don’t mean Mr. Blyth?” 

as Yes, I do.” 

_ “Why, what in the name of fortune can you be think. 
ing df! How should Mr. Blyth know more than me? He 
retha set eyes on little Mary till she was ten year old; and he 


ows, nothing about her poor unfortunate mother ex 
what I told bin.” i — 
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_ These words seemed at first to stupefy Mat: they burst upom 
Kim in the shape of a revelation for which he was totally 
unprepared. It had never once occurred to him to doubt that 
Valentine was secretly informed of all that he most wished to 
know. He had looked forward to what the painter might be 
persuaded—or, in the last resort, forced—to tell him, as the 
ene certainty on which he might finally depend; and here was 
this fancied security exposed, in a moment, as the wildest 
delusion that ever man trusted in! What resource was left ? 
To return to Dibbledean, and, by the legal help of Mr. Tatt, to 
possess himself of any fragments of evidence which Joanna 
Grice might have left behind her in writing? This seemed 
but a broken reed to depend on; and yet nothing else now 
remained. 

“T shall find him! I don’t care where he’s hid away from 
me, I shall find him yet,” thought Mat, still holding with 
dogged and desperate obstinacy to his first superstition, in 
spite of every fresh sign that appeared to confute it. 

“Why worrit yourself about finding Arthur Carr at all ?” 
pursued Mrs. Peckover, noticing his perplexed and mortified 
expression. “The wretch is dead, most likely, by this 
time - 

“I'm not dead!” retorted Mat, fiercely ; “and you’re not 
dead; and you and me are as old as him. Don’t tell me he’s 
dead again! I say he’s alive; and, by God, I'll be even with 
him !” 

“Oh, don’t talk so,don’t! It’s shocking to hear you and sec 
you,” said Mra. Peckover, recoiling from the expression of his 
eye at that moment, just as she had recoiled from it already 
ever Mary’s grave. “Suppose he is alive, why should you go 
taking vengeance into your own hands after all these years ? 
Your poor sister’s bap in heaven ; and her child’s took care 
of by the kindest people, I do believe, that ever drew breath in 
this world. Why should you want to be even with him now? 
If he hasn’t been punished already, I'll answer for it he will 
be—in the next world, if not in this. Don’t talk about 16, or 
think about it any more, that’s a good man! Let's be friendly 
and pleasant together again—like we were just now—for 
Mary's sake. Tell me where you've been to all these years. 
How is it you’ve never iurncd up before?’ Come! tell 
me, do.” 

She ended by speaking to him in much the same tone which 
she would have made use of to soothe a fractious child. But 
her indtinct a8 a woman guided her truly : in venturing on that 


¥ 


little reference to “Mary,” she had not yentured 14 vert. 43> 
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ulgted him, and turned aside the current of his thoughts into 
thre better and smoother direction. ‘“ Didn’t she never talk to 
you about having a brother as was away aboard ship?” he 
asked; anxiously. 

“Nop. She wouldn’t say a word about any of her friends, 
and she didn’é say a word about you. But how did you come 
to be so long away P—that’s what I want to know,” said Mra. 
Peckover, perttfiaciously repeating her question, partly out of 
curiosity, partly out of the desire to keep him from returning 
to the dangerous subject of Arthur Carr. 

“JT was alway a bitter bad ’un, J was,” said Matthew, medi- 
tatively. “There was no pea of me straight, try it anyhow 
you like. I bolted from home, 1 bolted from school, I bolted 
from aboard ship—-—”’ 

“Why? What for?” 

“Partly because I was a bitter bad ’un, and partly because 
of a letter I picked up in port, at the Brazils, at the end of a 
long cruise. Here’s the letter—but it’s no good showing it to 
you: the paper’s so grimed and tore about, you can’t read it.” 

“Who wrote it? Mary?” 

“No: father—saying what had happened to Mary, and tell- 
ing me not to come back home till things was pulled straight 
again, Here—here’s what he said—under the big grease-spot: 
‘If you can get continued employment anywhere abroad, accept 
it instead of coming back. Better for you, at your age, to be 
spared the sight of such sorrow a8 we are now suffering.’ Do 
you see that ?” 

“Yes, yes, I see. Ah! poor man! he couldu’t give no hinder 
nor better advice; and you 7 

“Deserted from my ship. The devil was in me to be off on 
the tramp, and father’s letter did the rest. I got wild and 
desperate with the thought of what had happened to Mary, 
and with knowing they were ashamed to see me back again at 
home. So the night afore the ship sailed for England I slipped 
into # shore-boat, and turned my back on salt-junk and the 
boatswain’s mate for the rest of my life.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve done nothing but wander 

about in foreign parts from that time to this ?” 
“Ido, though! I’d a notion I should be shot for a deserter 
if I turned up too soon in my own country. That kep’ me 
away for ever so long, to begin with. Then tramps’ fever got 
into my head; and there was an end of it.” 

“ Tramps’ fever! Mercy on me! what do you mean ?” 

“¥ mean this: when 4 man turns gipsey on his own account, 
as T did, and tramps about through cold and hot, and winter 

x 2 
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and summer, not caring where he goes or what becomes of him, 
that sort of life ends by getting into his head, just like liquor 
does—except that it don’t get out again. It got into my head, 
It’s in it new. Tramps’ fever kep’ me away in the wild country. 
Tramps’ fever will take me back there afore long. Tramps’ 
fever will lay me down, some day, in the lonesome places, with 
my hand on my rifle and my face to the sky; and I shan’t get 
up again till the crows and vultures come and carry me off 
piecemeal.” 

“Lord bless us! how can you talk about yourself in that 
way?” cried Mrs. Peckover, shuddering at the grim image 
which Mat’s last words suggested. ‘“You’re trying to make 
yourself out worse than you are. Surely you must have thought 
of your father and sister sometimes—didn’t you P” 

“Think of them? Of course I did! But, mind ye, there 
come a time when I as good as forgot them altogether. They 
seemed to get smeared out of my head—like we used to smear 
old sums off our slates at school.” 

“More shame for you! Whatever else you forgot, you 
oughtn’t to have forgotten——”’ 

“Wait a bit. Father’s letter told me—lI’d show you the 
place, only I know you couldn’t read it—that he was a going 
to look after Mary, and bring her back home, and forgive her. 
He’d done that twice for me, when Trun away; so I didn’t 
doubt but what he’d do it just the same for her. She'll pull 
through her scrape with father just as I used to pull through 
mine—was what I thought. And so she would, if her own kin 
hadn’t turned against her; if father’s own sister hadn’t——” 
He stopped; the frown gathered on his brow, and the oath 
burst from his lips, as he thought of Joanna Grice’s share in 
preventing Mary’s restoration to her home. 

‘‘There! there!” interposed Mrs. Peckover, soothingly. 
“Talk about something pleasanter. Let’s hear how you come 
back to England.” 

“T can’t rightly fix it when Mary first begun to drop out of 
my head like,” Mat continued, abstractedly pursuing his pre- 
vious train of recollections. “I used to think of her often 
enough, when I started for my run in the wild country. That 
was the time, mind ye, when I had clear notions about coming 
back home. I got her a scarlet pouch and another feather 
plaything then, knowing she was fond of kunick-knacks, and 
ee it out in my own mind that we two was sure to meet 
together again. 1t must have becn a longish while after that, 
afore I got ashamed to go home. But I did get ashamed. 
Thinks 1, ‘I haven’t a rap in my pcecket to show father, after 
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being away all this time. I’m getting summut of o savage to 
look at already ; and Mary would be more frighted than pleased 
to see me as L am now.. I'll wait a bit,’ suys I, ‘and see if I 
enn’t keep from tramping about, and try and get a little money, 
by doing some decent sort of work, afore 1 go home.’ I waa 
nigh about a good ten days’ march then from any ae 
where honest work could be got for such as me; but I’d fixed 
to try, and I did try, and got work in a ship-builder’s yard. 
It wasn’t no good. Tramps’ fever was in my head; and in 
two days more I was off again to the wild country, with my 
gun over my shoulder, just as damned a vagabond as ever.” 

Mrs. Peckover held up her hands in mute amazement. 
Matthew, without taking notice of the action, went on, speak- 
ing partly to her and partly to himself. 
- “Tt must have been about that time when Mary and father, 
and all what had to do with them, begun to drop out of my 
head. But I kep’ them two knick-knacks, which was once 
meant for presents for her—long after I’d lost all clear notion 
of ever going back home again, I kep’ °em—from first to last I 
kep’ ’em—I can’t hardly say why; unless it was that Pd got 
so used to keeping of them that I hadn’t the heart to let ’em 
go. Not, mind ye, but what they mightn’t now and then have 
seb me thinking of father and Mary at home—at times, you 
know, when I changed ’em from one bag to another, or took 
and blew the dust off of ’em, for to keep ’em as nice as I could. 
But the older I got, the worse I got at calling anything to 
mind in a clear way about Mary and the old country. There 
seemed to be a sort of fog rolling up betwixt us now. I 
couldn’t see her face clear, in my own mind, no longer. It 
come upon me once or twice in dreams, when I nodded alone 
over my fire aftcr a tough day’s march—it come upon me at 
such times so clear, that it startled me up, all in a cold sweat, 
wild and puzzled with not knowing at first whether the stars 
was shimmering down at me in father’s paddock at Dibbledean, 
or in the lonesome places over the sea, hundreds of miles away 
from any living soul. But that was only dreams, you know. 
Waking, I was all astray now, whenever I fell a-thinking about 
father or her. The longer I tramped it over the lonesome 
places, the thicker that fog got mick seemed to have rose up 
In my mind between me and them I'd left at home. At last, 
if come to darken in altogether, and never lifted no more, that 
I can remember, till I crossed the seas again and got back to 
my own country.” 

“ But how did you ever think of coming back, after all those 
years P” asked Mrs, Peckover. 
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“ Well, I got a good heap of money, for once in a way, with 
digging for gold in California,” he answered; “and my mate 
that I worked with, he says to me one day :—‘I don’t seem 
way to how we are to spend our money, now we've got it, if 
we stop hore. What can we treat ourselves to in this place 
excepting bad brandy and cards? Let’s go over to the old 
country, where there ain’t nothing we want that we can’t get 
for our money; and, when it’s all gone, let’s {urn tail again, 
‘and work for more.’ He wrought upon me, like that, till J 
went back with him. We quarrelled aboard ship; and when 
we got into port, he went his way and I went mine. Not, 
mind ye, that I started off at once for the old place as soon as 
I was ashore. That fog in my mind, I told you of, seemed to 
\ift a little when I heard my own languago, and saw my own 
country-people’s faces about me again. And then there come 
a sort of fear over me—a fear of going back home at all, after 
the time I'd been away. I got over it, though, and went in a 
day or two. When i frst laid my hand on the churchyard 
gate that Mary and me used to swing on, and when I looked up 
at the old house, with the gable ends just what they used to be 
(though the front was new painted, and strange names was 
over the shop-door)—then all my time in the wild country 
seem to shrivel up somehow, and better than twenty year ago 
begun to be a’most like yesterday. I’d seen father’s name in 
the churchyard—which was no more than I looked for; but 
when they told me Mary had never been brought back, when 
they said she’d died many a year ago among strange people, 
they cut me to the quick.” 

* Ah! no wonder, no wonder !” 

“It was a wonder to me, though. I should have laughed at 
any man, if he’d told me I should be took so at hearing what 
I heard about her, after all the time I’d been away. JI couldn’t 
make it out then, and I can’t now. I didn’t feel like my own 
man, when I first set eyes on the old place. And then to 
hear she was dead—it cut me,as I told you. It cut me deeper 
still, when I come to tumble over the things she'd left behind 
hor in her box. Twenty years ago got nigher and nigher to 
yesterday, with every fresh thing belonging to her that I laid 
a hand on. There was a arbour in father’s garden she used to 
be fond of working in of evenings. I’d lost all thought of 
that place for more years than I can reckon up. I called it to 
mind again—and called Aer to mind again, too, sitting 
working and singing in the arbour—only with laying holt of a 
bit of sare ee atuff in the bottom of her bax, her 
needle and thread left sticking in it.” 
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“ Ah, dear, deap!” sighed Mrs. Peckover, “1 wish I'd agen 
her then! She was as happy, dare aay, es the bird on the trea, 
But there’s one thing I can’t exactly make out yet,” she added 
—“how did you first come to know all about Mary’s child ?” 

“All? There wasn’t no all in it, till I see the child herself. 
Except knowing that the poor creeter’s baby had been born 
alive, I knowed nothing when I first come away from the old 
place in the country. Child! I hadn’t nothing of the sort in 
my mind, when I got back to London. It was how to track 
the man as was Mary’s death, that I puzzled and worrited 
about in my head, at that time——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Peckover, interposing to keep him 
away from the dangerous subject, as sho heard his voice change, 
and saw his eyes beri to brighten again. “Yes, yes—but 
how did you come to see the child? Tell me that.” 

“ Zack took me into the Painter-man’s big room——” 

“ Zack! Why, good gracious Heavens! do you mean Master 
Zachary Thorpe ?” 

“T see a young woman standing among a lot of people as 
was all o staring at her,” continued Mat, without noticing the 
interruption. “I see her just as close to, and as plain, as J 
see you. I see her look up, all of a sudden, front face to front 
face with me. A creeping and a crawling went through me; 
and I says to myself, ‘Mary’s child has lived to grow up, and 
that’s her.’” 

: ‘ ou do pray tell me, how ever you come to know Master 
ack ?” 

“I gays to tayself, ‘That’s her,” repeated Mat, his rough 
voice sinking lower and lower, his attention wandering farther 
and farther away from Mrs. Peckover's interruptions. ‘Twenty 
year ago had got to be like yesterday, when I was down at the 
old place; and things I hadn’t called to mind for long times 
past, I called to mind when I come to the churchyard-gate, and 
see father’s house. But there was looks Mary had with her 
eyes, turns Mary had with her head, bits of twitches Mary had 
with her eyebrows when she looked up at you, that I’d clean 
forgot. They all come back to me together, as soon as ever I 
see that young woman’s face.” 

“And do you really never mean to let your sister's ehild 
know who you are? ‘You may tell me that, surely—though 
you won't speak a word about Master Zack.” 

* Let her know who 1 am? Mayhap I'll let her know that 
much, before long. When I’m going back to the wild country, 
i or iain to her: ‘ Rough as Iam to look at, I’m your mother’s 
brother, and you're the only bit of my own flesh and blood i've 
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got left to cotton to in all the world. Give us 4 shake of your 
hand, and a kiss for mother’s sake; and I won't trouble yot 
no more.’ I may say that, afore I go back, and lose sight of 
her for good and all.” 

“Oh, but you won’t go back. Only you tell Mr. Blyth you 
don’t want to take her away, and then say to him,‘I’m Mr. 
Grice, and—’” 

“Stop! Don’t you get a-talking about Mr. Grice.” 

“Why not? It’s your lawful name, isn’t it ?” 

“Lawful enough, I dare say. But I don’t like the sound of 
it, though it ¢s mine. Father as good as said he was ashamed 
to own it, when he wrote me that letter: and I was afraid to 
own it, when I deserted from my ship. Bad luck has followed 
the name from first to last. I ended with it years ago, and I 
won't take up with it again now. Call me ‘Mat.’ Take it as 
easy with me as if 1 was kin to you.” 

“ Well, then—Mat,” snid Mrs. Peckover witha smile. “I’ve 
got such a many things to ask you still—” 

“T wish you could make it out to ask them to-morrow,” 
as ena Matthew. “I’ve overdone myself already, with more 
talking than I’m used to. I want to be quiet with my tongue, 
and get to work with my bands for the rest of the day. You 
don’t happen to have a foot-rule in the house, do you ?” 

On being asked to explain what motive could induce him to 
make this extraordinary demand for a foot-rule, Mat answered 
that he was anxious to proceed at once to the renewal of the 
cross-board at the head of his sister’s grave. He wanted the 
rule to measure the dimensions of the old board: he desired to 
be directed to a timber-merchant’s, where he could buy a new 
piece of wood ; and, after that, he would worry Mrs. Peckover 
about nothing more. Extraordinary as bis present caprice ap- 
peared to her, the good woman saw that it had taken complete 

ossession of him, and wisely and willingly set herself to 
umour it. She procured for him the rule, and the address of 
a timber-merchant ; and then they parted, Mat promising to 
call again in the evening at Dawson’s Buildings. ‘ 

When he presented himself at the timber-merchant’s, after 
having carefully measured the old board in the churchyard, he 
came in no humour to be easily satisfied. Never was any fine 
lady more difficult to decide about the texture, pattern, and 
colour to be chosen for a new dress, than Mat, was when he 
arrived at the timber-merchant’s, about the grain, thickness, 
and kind of wood to be chosen for the cross-board at the head 
of Mary’s grave. At last, he selected a piece of walnut-whed 
and, having paid the price demanded for it, without any hag 
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gling, enquired noxt for a carpenter, of whom he might hire a 
pet of pele A man who has money to spare, has all things at 
his command. Before evening, Mat had a complete set of 
tools, a dry shed to use them in, and a comfortable living-room 
at @ public-bouse near, all at his own sole disposal. . 

Being skilful enough at all carpenter’s work of an ordinary 
kind, he would, under most circumstances, have completed in a 
day or two such an employment as he had now undertaken. 
But a strange fastidiousness, a most uncharacteristic anxiety 
about the smallest matters, delayed him through every stage of 
his present undertaking. Mrs. Peckover, who came every 
morning to see how he was getting on, was amazed at the 
slowness of his progress. He was, from the first, morbidly 
scrupulous in keeping the board smooth aud clean. After he 
had shaped it, and fitted it to its upright supports; after he 
had cut in it (by Mrs. Peckover’s advice) the same inscription 
which had been placed on the old board—the simple imitials 
“M. G.,” with the year of Mary’s death, “1828"—after he 
had done these things, he was seized with an unreasonable, 
obstinate fancy for decorating the board at the sides. In spite 
of all that Mrs. Peckover could say to prevent him, he carved 
an anchor at one side, and a tomahawk at the other—these 
being the objects with which he was most familiar, and there- 
fore the objects which he chose to represent. But even when 
the carving of his extraordinary ornaments had been com- 
pleted, he could not be prevailed on to set the new cross-board 
up in its proper place. Fondly as artists or authors linger 
over their last loving touches to tho picture or the book, did 
Mat now linger, day after day, over the poor monument to his 
sister’s memory, which his own rough hands had made. He 
smoothed it carefully with bits of sand-paper, he rubbed it 
industriously with leather, he polished it anxiously with oil, 
until, at last, Mrs. Peckover lost all patience; and, trusting in 
the influence she had already gained over him, fairly insisted 
on his bringing his work to aclose. Even while obeying her, 
he was still true to his first resolution. He had said that no 
man’s hand should help in the labour he had now undertaken ; 
and he was ds good as his word, for he carried the cross-board 
himself to the churchyard. . 

All this time, he never once looked at that lock of hair which 
he had been accustomed to take so frequently from his pocket 
but a few days back. Perhaps there was nothing in common 
between the thought of tracing Arthur Carr, and the thoughts 
ad es ut fig came to him while he was at work on the walnut- 
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But when the cross-board had been set up; when he had 
eleared away the mud and brambles about the wound, and had 
made’a smooth little path round it; when he had looked at his 
work from all points of view, and had satisfied himself that he 
could do nothing more to perfect it, the active, restless, and vio- 
lent elements in his nature seemed to awake, as it were, on a 
sudden. Ilis fingers began to search again in his pocket for the 
fatal lock of hair ; and when he and Mrs. Peckover next met, the 
first words he addressed to her announced his immediate de- 
parture for Dibbledean. 

She had strengthened her hold on his gratitude by getting 
him permission, through the Rector of Bangbury, to occupy 
himself, without molestation, in the work of repairing his sis- 
ter’s grave. She had persuaded him to confide to her many of 
the particulars concerning himself which he had refused to 
communicate at their first interview. But when she tried, at 
parting, to fathom what his ultimate intentions really were, 
now that he was leaving Bangbury with the avowed purpose of 
discovering Arthur Carr, she failed to extract from him a sin- 
gle sentence of explanation, or even so much as a word of re- 
ply. When he took his farewell, he charged her not to com- 
municate their meeting to Mr. Blyth, till she heard from him 
or saw him again; and he tried once more to thank her in as 
fit words as he could command, for the pity and kindness she 
had shewn towards Mary Grice; but, to the very last, he 
closed his lips resolutely on the ominous subject of Arthur Carr. 

He had been a fortnight absent from London, when he set 
forth once more for Dibbledean, to try that last chance of 
tracing out the hidden man, which might be afforded him by a 
search among the papers of Joanna Grice. 

The astonishment and delight of Mr. Tatt when Matthew, 
appearing in the character of a client at the desolate office 
door, actually announced himself as the sole surviving son of 
old Joshua (rice, flowed out in such a torrent of congratula- 
tory words, that Mat was at first literally overwhelmed by 
them. He soon recovered himself, however; and while Mr. 
Tatt was still harapguing fluently about proving his client’s 
identity, and securing his client’s right of inheritance, silenced 
the solicitor, by.declaring as bluntly as usual, that he had not 
come to Dibbledean to be helped to get hold of money, but to 
be helped to get hold of Joanna Grice’s papers. This extraor- 
dinary announcement produced ao long explanation and a still 
aonaee discussion, in the middle of which Mat lost his patience, 
and declared that he would set aside all legal obstackes ‘aad 
delays forthwith, by going to Mr. Nawby’s office, and .dpataxid 
ing of that gentleman, as the official guardian of the late Mijas 
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Grice’s papers, permigsion to look over the different documents 
which the old woman might have left behind her. 

It wag to no earthly purpose that Mr. Tatt represented this 
course of proceeding as unprofessional, injudicious, against 
etiquette, and utterly ruinous, looked at from any point of 
view. While he was still pe eps Matthew was step- 
ping out at the door; and Mr. Tatt, who could not afford to 
lose even this most outrageous and unmanageable of clients, 
had no other alternative but to make the best of it, and run 
out after him. 

Mr. Nawby was a remarkably lofty, solemn, and ceremonious 
gentleman, feeling as bitter a haired and scorn for Mr. Tatt as 
it is well possible for one legal human being to entertain to- 
wards another. There is no doubt that he would have received 
the irregular visit of which he was now the object with the 
most chilling contempt, if he had only been allowed time to 
assert his own dignity. But before he could utter a single 
word, Matthew, in defiance of all that Mr. Tatt could say to 
silence him, first announced hunself in his proper character ; 
and then, after premising that lic came to worry nobody about 
money matters, coolly added that he wanted to look over the 
late Joanna Grice’s letters and papers directly, for a purpose 
eae was not of the smallest consequence to anyone but him- 
pelf. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. Nawby would have simply 
declined to hold any communication with Mat, until his identity 
had been legally proved. But the prosperous solicitor of Dib- 
bledean had a grudge againét the audacious adventurer who 
had set up im practice against him; and he therefore resolved 
to depart a little on this occasion from the strictly professional 
course, for the express purpose of depriving Mr: Tatt of as 
many prospective six-and-eight-pences as possible. Waving 
his hand solemnly, when Mat had done speaking, he said: 
“Wait a moment, sir,” then rang a bell and ordered in his 
head clerk. 

“ Now, Mr. Scutt,” said Mr. Nawby, loftily addressing the 
clerk, “have the goodness to be a witness in the first place, 
that I protest against this visit on Mr. Tatt’s part, as bei 
indecorous, unprofessional, and unbusiness-like. In the Rie 
place, be a witness, also, that Ido not admit the identity of 
this party,” (pointing to Mat), “and that what I am now 
about to say to him, I say under protest, and denying 
forma that he is the party he represents himself to be. fou 
Body d, Mr. Scutt?” 

Neutt bowed reverently, Mr. Nawhby went on. 
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“Tf your business connection, sir, with that party,” he said, 
addressing Matthew, and indicating Mr. Tatt, “was only 
*ntered into to forward the purpose you have just mentioned 
to me, I beg to inform you (denying, you will understand, at 
the same time, your right to ask for such information) that 
you may wind up matters with your solicitor whenever you 
please. The Jate Miss Grice has left neither Ictters nor 
papers. I destroyed them all, by her own wish, in her own 
presence, and under her own written authority, during her last 
illness. My head clerk here, who was present to assist me, 
will corroborate the statement, if you wish it.” 

Mat listened attentively to these words, but listened to 
nothing more. A sturdy legal altercation immediately ensued 
between the two solicitors—-but it hardly reached his ears. 
Mr. Tatt took his arm, and led him out, talking more fluently 
than ever; but he had not the poorest trifle of attention to 
bestow on Mr. Tatt. All his faculties together seemed to be 
absorbed by this one momentous consideration: Had he really 
and truly lost the last chance of tracing Arthur Carr ? 

When they got into the High Street, his mind somewhat 
recovered its freedom of action, and he began to feel the neces- 
sity of deciding at once on his future movements. Now that 
his final resource had failed him, what should he do next? It 
was useless to go back to Bangbury, useless to remain at Dib- 
bledean. Yet the fit was on him to be moving again some- 
where—better even to return to Kirk Street than to remain 
irresolute and inactive on the scene of his defeat. 

He stopped suddenly; and saying—‘“It’s no good waiting 
here now; I shall go back to London ;” impatiently shook him- 
self free of Mr. Tatt’s arm ina moment. THe found it by no 
means so easy, however, to shake himsclf free of Mr. Tatt’s 
legal services. “Depend on my zeal,” cried this energetic 
solicitor, following Alatthew pertinaciously on his way to the 
station. “If there’s law in England, your identity shall be 
proved and your rights respected. I intend to throw myself 
into this case, heart and soul. Money, Justice, Law, Morality, 
are all concerned—“—One moment, my dear sir! If you must 
really go back to London, oblige me at any rate, with your 
address, and just state in a cursory way, whether you were 
christened or not at Dibbledean church. [ want nothing more 
to begin with—absolutely nothing more, on my word of honour 
as Lo rites man,” 

_ Willing in his present mood to say or do anything to fet 
rid of his volunteer solicitor, Mat mentioned his a ‘9 
Kirk Street, and the name by which ha was known thera, hiti- 
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patiently said “ Yes,” to the inquiry as to whether he had been 
christened at Dibbledean church—and then abruptly turning 
away, left Mr. Tatt standing in the middle of the high road, 
excitably making a note of the evidence just collected, in a 
new legal memorandum-book. | . 

As soon as Mat was alone, the ominous question suggested 
itself to him again: Had he lost the last chance of tracing 
Arthur*Carr ? Although inexorable facts seemed now to prove 
past contradiction that he had—even yet he held to his old 
superstition more doggedly and desperately than ever. Once 
more, on his way to the station, he pulled out the lock of hair, 
and obstinately pondered over it. Once more, while he 
journeyed to London, that strange conviction upheld him, 
which had already ee him under previous checks. “I 
shall find him,” thought Mat, whirling along in the train. “T 
don’t care where he’s hid away from mo, I shall find him yet !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DISCOVERY OF ARTILUR CARR. 


Wuitr Matthew Grice was travelling backwards and forwards 
between town and town in the midland counties, the life Jed 
by his young friend and comrade in the metropolis, was by no 
means devoid of incident and change. Zack had met with 
his adventures as well as Mat; one of them, in particular, 
being of such a nature, or, rather, leading to such results, as 
materially altered the domestic aspect of the lodgings in Kirk 
Street. 

True to his promise to Valentine, Zack, on the morning of 
his friend’s departure for the country, presented himself at 
Mr. Strather’s house, with his letter of introduction, punctually 
at eleven o’clock ; and was fairly started in life by that gentle- 
nan, before noon on the same day, as a student of the Classic 
beau-ideal in the statue-halls of the Brifish Museum. He 
worked away resolutely enough till the rooms were closed; 
and then returned to Kirk Street, not by any means en« 
thusiastically devoted to his new occupation; but determined 
to persevere in it, because he was determined to keep to his 
word. 

His new profession wore, however, amuch more encouraging 
axpect when Mr. Strather mtroduced him, in the evening, te 
the private Academy. Here, live people were the modelg to 
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atudy from. Here he was free to use the palette, and to miy 
up*‘the pinkest possible flesh tints with bran-new brushes, 
ere were high-spirited students of the fine arts, easy in mam 
ners and picturesque in personal appearance, with whom he 
contrived to become intimate directly. And here, to crown all, 
was a Model, sitting for the chest and arms, who had been a 
at prize-fighter, and with whom Zack joyfully cemented the 
onds of an eternal (pugilistic) friendship, on the first night of 
his admission to Mr. Strather’s Academy. 

All through the second day of his probation aa a student, he 
laboured at his drawing with immense resolution and infinites- 
imal progress. All through the evening he daubed awa 
industriously under Mr. Strather’s supervision, until the Acad- 
emy sitting was suspended. It would have been well for him 
if he had gone home as soon as he Jaid down his brushes. But 
in an evil hour he lingered after the studies of the evening 
were over, to have a gossip with the prize-fighting Model; and 
in an indiscreet moment he consented to officiate as one of the 
patrons at an exhibition of sparring, to be held that night in a 
neighbouring tavern, for the ox-pugilist’s benefit. 

After being conducted in an orderly manner enough for 
some little time, the pugilistic proceedings of the evening were 
suddenly interrupted by one of the Patrons present (who was 
also a student at the Drawing Academy), jeclariite that his — 
pocket had been picked, and insisting that the room door 
should be closed and the police summoned immediately. Great 
confusion and disturbance ensued, amid which Zack supported 
the demand of his fellow-student—perhaps a little too warmly. 
At any rate, a gentleman sitting opposite to him, with a patch 
over one eye, and a nose broken in three places, swore that 
young Thorpe had personally insulted him by implying that he 
was the thief; and vindicated his moral character by throwing 
a cheese-plate at Zack’s head. The missile struck the mark (at 
the side, however, instead of in front), and breaking when it 
struck, inflicted what appeared to every unprofessional eye 
that looked at the injury like a very extensive and dangerous 
wound. ‘ 

The chemist to whom Zack was taken in the first instance to 
be bandaged, thought little of the hurt; but the local doctor 
who was called in, after the lad’s removal to Kirk Street, did 
not take so reassuring a view of the patient’s case. The wound 
was certainly not situated in a very dangerous part of the 
head; but it had been inflicted ata time when Zack’s naturally 
full-blooded constitution was in a very unhealthy condition, 
from the effects of much more ardent spirit-drinking than Wan’ 
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all good for him. Bad fever symptoms set in immediately, 
of se Saba became visible ee the neighbourhood of tha 
Sail, at which the medical head shook ominously. In short, 
Zack was now confined to his bed, with the worst illness he had 
ever had in his life, and with no friend to look after him except 
the landlady of the house. 

Fortunately for him, his doctor was a man of skill and 
energy, “who knew how to make the most of all the advan- 
tages which the patient’s youth and strength could offer 
to assist the medical treatment. In ten days’ time, young 
Thorpe was out of danger of any of the serious inflamma 
tory resulis which had been apprehended from the injury to 
his head. 

Wretchedly weak and reduccd—unwilling to alarm his 
mother by informing her of his illness—without Valentine to 
console him, or Mat to amuse him, Zack’s spirits now sank to 
a far lower ebb than they had ever fallen to before. In his 
present state of depression, feeblencss, and solitude, there were 
moments when he doubted of his own recovery, in spite of all 
that the doctor could tell him. Whule in this frame of mind, 
the remembrance of the last sad report he had heard of his 
father’s health, affected him very painfully, and he bitterly 
condemned himself for never having written so much as a line 
to ask Mr. Thorpe’s pardon since he had left home. He was 
too weak to use the pen himself; but the tobacconist’s wife—— 
a slovenly, showy, kind-hearted woman—was always ready to 
do anything to serve him; and he determined to make his 
mind a little easier by asking her to write a few penitent lines 
for him, and Oy having the letter despatched immediately to 
his father’s address in Baregrove Square. His landlady had 
long since been made the confidant of all his domestic tribu- 
lations (for he freely communicated them to ite a with 
whom he was brought much in contact); and she showed, 
therefore, no surprise, but on the contrary expressed great 
satisfaction, when his request was proforred to hor. This was 
the lotter which Zack, with tearful eyes and faltering voice, 
dictated to the tobacconist’s wife :— : 


‘My pear Faraer,—I am truly sorry for’ never having 
written to ask you to forgive me before. I write now, and beg 
your pardon with all my heart, for I am indeed very penitent, 
and ashamed of myself. If you will only let me have another 
trial, and will not be too hard upon me at first, I will do nay 
peer never to give you any more trouble. Therefore, pray 

‘ ta me at 14, Kirk Street, Wendover Markot, whete { we 
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now living with a friend who has been very kind to me. Plea 
give my dear love to mother, and believe me your trul 
tent son, 4. THORPE, jun.” 

Having got through this letter pretty easily, and findiy : 
that the tobacconist’s wife was quite ready to write anoth 
for him if he pleased, Zack resolved to send a line to Mr, 
Blyth, who, as well as he could calculate, might now be ex 
pected to return from the country every day. On the eveni 
when he had been brought home with the wound in his heat, 
he had entreated that his accident might be kept a secret from 
Mrs. Blyth (who knew his address), m case she should sead 
after him. This preliminary word of caution was not useleasly 
spoken. Only three days later a note was brought from Mrs, 
Blyth, upbraiding him for never having been near the house 
during Valentine’s absence, and asking him to come and drink 
tea that evening. The messenger, who waited for an answer, 
was sent back with the most artful verbal excuse which the 
landlady could provide for the emergency, and no more notes 
had been delivered since. Mrs. Blyth was doubtless not over- 
well satisfied with the cool manner in which her invitation had 
been received. 

In his present condition of spirits, Zack’s conscience up. 
braided him soundly for having thought of deceiving Valentine 
by keeping him in ignorance of what had happened. Now that 
Mat seemed, by his long absence, to have deserted Kirk Street 
for ever, there was a double attraction and hope for the wea 
and heart-sick Zack in the prospect of seeing the painter's 
genial face by his bedside. To this oldest, kindest, and most 
merciful of friends, therefore, he determined to confess, what 
he dare not so much as hint to his own father. 

The note which, by the assistance of the tobacconist’s wife, 
he now addressed to Valentine, was as characteristically boyish, 
and even childish in tone, as the note which le had sent to his 
father. It ran thus: 


“My peak Buyrn,—I begin to wish I had never beet 
born ; for I have got into another scrape—having been knocked: 
on the head by a prize-fighter with a cheese-plate. 1t wag 
zrone in me to go where [ did, I know. But I went to My, 
Strather, just as you told me, and stuck to my drawing—J aif 
indeed! Pray do come, as 800n as ever you get back—I sefftt 
this letter to mai sere of getting you at once. I am & 
miserable and Ye jid too weak still to get out of bed, 

“My landlads v good and kind to me; but, se for aes 
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old vagabond, Mat, he has been away in the country, I don’t 
know how long, and has never written to me. Please, please 
do come! and don’t blow me up much if you can help it, for J 
am so weak I can hardly keep from crying when J think of 
what has happened. Ever yours, Z. THORPE, jun. 


“PS. If you have got any of my money left by you, I 
should he very glad if you would bring it. I haven’t a farthing, 
and there are several little things I ought to pay for.” 


This letter, and the letter to Mr. Thorpe, after being duly 
sealed and directed, were confided for delivery to a private 
messenger. They were written on the same day which had 
been occupied by Matthew Grice in visiting Mr. Tatt and Mr. 
Nawby, at Dibbledean. And the coincidences of time so 
ordered it, that while Zack’s letters were proceeding to their 
destinations, in the hand of the messenger, Vack’s fellow-lodger 
was also proceeding to his destination in Kirk Street, by the 
fast London train. 

Baregrove Square was nearer to the messenger than Valen- 
tine’s house, so the first letter that he delivered was that all- 
important petition for the paternal pardon, on the favourable 
reception of which depended Zack’s last chance of reconciliation 
with home. 


My. Thorpe sat alone in his dining-parlour—the same 
dining-parlour in which, so many weary years ago, he had 
argued with old Mr. Goodworth, about his son’s education. 
Mrs. Thorpe, being confined to her room by a severe cold, was 
unable to keep him company—the doctor had just taken leave 
of him—friends in general were forbidden, on medical authority, 
to excite him by visits—he was left lonely, and he had the 
prospect of remaining lonely for the rest of the day. That 
total prostration of the nervous system, from which the doctor 
had declared him to be now suffering, showed itself painfully, 
from time to time, in his actions as well as his looks—in his 
sudden startings when an unexpected noise occurred in the 
house, in the trembling of his wan yellowish,white hand when. 
ever he lifted it from the table, in the transparent paleness of 
his cheeks, in the anxious uncertainty of his qver-wandering 
eyes. 

His attention was just now directed on an open letter lying 
near him—a letter fitted to encourage and console him, if any 
earthly es could still speak of happiness to his heart, or any 
earthly solace still administer repose to his mind. 

But a few days back, his wife's entreaties and the doctor's 
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advice had at length prevailed on him to increase his chances af 
recovery, by resigning the post of secretary to one of the 
Religious Societies to which he belonged. The letter he wad 
now looking at, had been written officially to inform him thé 
the members of the Society accepted his resignation with he 
deepest regret; and to prepare him for a visit on the morrgw 
from a deputation charged to present him with an address snd 
testimonial—both of which had been unanimously yoted 
the Society “in grateful and affectionate reccynition of his 
high character and eminent services, while acting as their sexs: 
tary.” He had not been able to resist the temptation of show- 
ing this letter to the doctot; and he could not refrain from 
reading it once again now, before he put it back in his dewk. 
it wis, in his eyes, the great reward and the great distinction 
of his life. 

He was still lingering thoughtfully over the last sentence, 
when Zack’s lotter was brought in to him. It was only for « 
moment that he had dared to taste again the sweetness of a 
well-won triumph—but even in that moment, there mingled 
with it the poisoning bitter of every past association that could 

ain him most!—With a heavy sigh, he put away the letter 

om the friends who honoured him, and prepared to answer 
the letter from the son who had deserted him. 

There was grief, but no anger in his face, as he read it over 
for the second time. He sat thinking for a little while—then 
drow towards him his inkstand and paper—hesitated—wrote a 
few lines—and paused again, putting down the pen this time 
and covering his eyes with his thin trembling hand. After 
sitting thus for some minutes, he seemed to despair of beitt 
able to collect his thoughts immediately, and to resolve 
giving his mind full time to compose itself. He shut up his 
son’s letter and his own unfinished reply together in the Sani 
ease. But there was some ee promise for Zack's 
future prospects contained even in the little that he had al. 
ready written; and the letter suggested forgiveness at the very 
outset ; for it began with, “My dear Zachary.” 







On delivering ¥Yack’s second note at Valentine’s house,' thé 
messenger was informed that Mr. Blyth was expected back ort 
the next day, or on the day afler that, at the latest. Havi a4 
a discretionary power to deal as she pleased with her husbam®¢ 
correspondence, when he was away from home, Mrs. Biytis 
0 the letter as soon as it was taken up to hei. doutia 
was in the room at the time, with her bonnet and shawl af 
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eady to go but for her usual daily walk, with Patty the 
tngid for & companion, in Valentine’s absence. 
‘th, that wretched, wretched Zack |!” exclaimed Mrs. Blyth, 
1g seriously distressed and alarmed, the moment her eyes 
n the first lines of the letter. ‘“ He must be ill indeed,’ 
i\dded, looking closely at the handwriting; “for he has 
ngly not written this himself.” 
‘donna could not hear these words, but she could see the 
sion which accompanied their utterance, and could in- 
by a sign her anxiety to know what had happened. 
3lyth ran her eye quickly over the letter, and ascertaining 
here was nothing in it which Madonna might not be al- 
to read, beckoned to the girl to look over her shoulder, 
: easiest and shortest way of explaining what was the 


ow distressed Valentine will be to hear of this!” thought 
3lyth, summoning Patty up-stairs by a pull at her bell- 
while Madonna was eagerly reading the letter. The 
jaid appeared immediately, and was charged by her 
. 33 to go to Kirk Street at once; and after inquirmg of 
dlady about Zack’s health, to get a written list of sry 
ts he might want, and bring it back as soon aa possible. 
mind you leave a message,” pursucd Mrs. Blyth, in con- 
, “to say that he need not trouble himself about money 
‘4, for your master will come back from the country, 
.o-morrow or next day.” 
+, her attention was suddenly arrested by Madonna, who 
erly and even impatiently signing on her fingers: 
are you saying to Patty P Oh! do let me know what 
» saying to Patty ?” 
- Blyth repeated, by means of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
structions which she had just given to the servant; and 
(-~observing the paleness and agitation of Madonnna’s 
‘Let us not frighten ourselves unnecessarily, my dear, 
Zack; he may turn out to be much better than wo 
him from reading his letter.” 
t y I go with Patty P” rejoined Madoana, her hid spark. 
' Jb anxiety, her fingers trembling as they rapidly formed 
ords. “ Let me take my walk with Patty, just as if 
- had happened. Let me go! pray, let me go!” 
can't be of any wee, poor child,” thought Mra. Blyth ; 
_ ZL keep het here, she will only be fretting herself into 
1 1er violent headaches. ‘Besides, she may as well have 
« now, for I shan’t be able to spare Patty later ix thw 
ifiuenced by these considerations, Mrs. Bhytt, by a 
; x¥2 
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nod, intimated to her adopted child that she might accompany 
the housemaid to Kirk Street. Madonna, the moment this 
permission was granted, led the way out of the reom; but 
stopped as soon as she and Patty were alone on the staircase, 
acd making a sign that she would be back directly, ran up to 
her own bed-chamber. 

When she entered the room, she unlocked a little dressing- 
case that Valentine had given to her ; and, emptying out @f one 
of the trays four sovereigns and some silver, all her savings 
from her own pocket-money, wrapped them up hastily in a 
piece of papcr, and ran down stairs again to Patty. Zack 
was ill, and lonely, and miserable; longing for a friend to sit 
by his bedside and comfort him—and she could not be that 
frieud! But Zack was also poor; she had read it in his letter ; 
there were many little things he wanted to pay for; he 
needed money—and in that need she might secretly be a friend 
to him, for she had money of her own to give away. 

“My four golden sovereigns shall be the first he has,” 
thought Madonna, nervously taking the housemaid’s offered 
arm at the house-door. “I will put them in some place 
where he is sure to find them, and never to know who they. 
come from. And Zack shall be rich again—rich with all the 
money I have got to give him.” Four sovereigns represented 
quite a little fortune in Madonna’s eyes. Jt had taken her a 
long, long time to save them ont of her small allowance of 
pocket-money. . 

When they knocked at the private door of the tobacco-shop, 
it was opened by the landlady, who, after hearing what their 
errand was from Patty, and answering some oe in- 
quiries after Zack, politely invited them to walk into her back 
parlour. But Madonna seemed—quite incomprehensibly to the 
servant—to be bent on remaining in the passage till she had 
finished writing some lines which she had just then begun to 
trace on her slate. When they were completed, she showed them 
to Patty, who read with considerable astonishment these words : 
‘¢ Ask where his sitting-room is, and if I can go intoit. Iwant 
to leave something*for him there with my own hands, if the 
room is empty.” 

After looking at her young mistress’s eager face in great 
amazement for a moment or two, Patty asked the required 
questions ; prefacing them, with some words of explanation 
which drew from the tobactonist’s wife many voluble expres- 
sions of sympathy and admiration for Madonna. At last, thepe 
came to an end; and the desired answers to the q on 
the slate were readily given enough, and duly, though rather 
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alowly, written down by Patty, for her young lady’s benefit. 
he sitting-room belonging to Mr. Thorpe and the other gentle- 
man, was the front room on the first floor. Nobody was in it 
now. Would the lady like to be shown 

Here Madonna arrested the servant’s further progress with 
the slate pencil—nodded to indicate that she understood what 
had been written—and then, with her little packet of money 
ready ig her hand, lightly ran up the first flight of stairs; ase 
vending them so quickly that she was on the landing before 
Patty and the landlady had settled which of the two ought to 
have officially preceded her. 

The front room was indeed empty when she entered it, but 
one of the folding doors leading into the back room had been 
left ajar ; and when she looked towards the opening thus made, 
she also looked, from the particular point of view she then 
occupied, towards the head of the bed on which Zack lay, and 
saw his face turned towards her, hushed in deep, still, breathless 
sleep. 

She started violently—trembled a little—then stood motiou- 
less, looking towards him through the door; the tears standing 
thick in her eyes, the colour gone from her cheeks, the yearning 
pulses of grief and pity beating faster and faster in her heart. 
Ah! how pale and wan and piteously still he lay there, with 
the ghastly white bandages round his head, and one helpless, 
languid hand hanging over the bedside! How changed from 
that glorious creature, all youth, health, strength, and exulting 
activity, whom it had so long been her innocent idolatry to 
worship in secret! How fearfully like what miyht be the 
image of him in death, was the present image of him as he lay 
in his hushed and awful sleep! She shuddered as the thought 
crossed her mind, and drying the tears that obscured her sight, 
turned a little away from him, and looked round the room. 
Her quick feminine eyes detected at a glance all its squalid 
disorder, all its deplorable defects of comfort, all its repulsive 
unfitness as a habitation for the suffering and the sick. Surely 
a little money might help Zack to a better place to recover in ! 
Surely her money might be made to minister in this way to his 
comfort, his happiness, and even his restor&tion to health ! 

Full of this idea, she advanced a step or two, and sought 
for a proper place on the one table in the rooth, in which she 
ee Se her packet of money. 

ile she was thus engaged, an old newspaper, with some 
hair lying’in it, caught her eye. The hair was Zack’s and was 
left to be thrown away; having been cut off that very morni 
by the doctor, who thought that enough had not been remo 
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fram the neighbourhood of the wound by the barber originally 
employed to clear the hair from the injured sjde of the patient’s 
head. Madonna had hardly looked at the newspaper before she 
recognised the hair jn it as Zack’s by its light-brown colour, 
and by the faint golden tinge running through it. One little 
curly too lying rather apart from the rest, eepeciet! allured 

r eyes; she longed to take it ag a kccpsake—a keepsake 
which Zack would never know that she possessed! Jor @ mo- 
ment she hesitated, and in that moment the longing became 
an irresistible temptation. After pangs over = shoulder 
to assure herself that no one had fokowed her upstairs, she took 
the lock of hair, and quickly hid it away in her bosom, 

Her eyes had assured her that there was no one in the room ; 
but, if she had not been deprived of the sense of hearing, she 
would have known that persons were approaching 1t, by the 
sound of voices on the stairs—a man’s voice being #mong them, 
Necessarily ignorant, however, of this, she advanced uncon. 
cernedly, after taking the lock of hair, from the table to thg 
chimney-piece, which it struck her might be the safest place to 
leave the money on. She had just put it down there, when she 
felt the slight concussion caused by the opening and closing of 
the door behind her; and turning round instantly, confronted 
pt , the landlady, and the strange swarthy-faced friend of 

kk ie who had made her a present of the scarlet tobacco. 
ouch. 
: Terror and coyfusion almost overpowered her, as she saw him 
advance to the ehimney-piece and take up the packet she had 
just placed thére. He had evidently opened the room-door in 
time to sea hg put it down ; and he was now deliberately un- 
meper and examining the money inside. 

*hé Was thus occupied, Patty came close up to her, and, 
with rather a confused aoa agitated face, began writing on her 
slate,-much faster and uae less correctly than usual. She 
gathered, however, from the few crooked lines scrawled by the 
servant, that Patty had been very much startled by the sudden 
entrance of the landlady’s rough lodger, who had Jet himself in 
from the street, just ay she was about to follow her young 
mistress up to the eitting-room, and had uncivilly stood in her 
way on the stairs, while he listened to what the good woman 
of the house had to tell him about young Mr. Thorpe’s illnegs. 
Confused as the writing was on the slate, Madonna contrived 
to interpret it thus far, and would have gone on interpreting 
more, if she had not falt a heavy hand lgid on her arm, ané 
had not, on looking roundseen Zack's friend making.sighe 
har, with her money looge in his hand. 
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She felt confused, but not frightened now; for his eyes, as 
she looked into them, expressed neither suspicion nor anger, 
They rested on her face kindly and sadly, while he first painted 
to the maney in his hand, and then to her. She felt that hen 
eolour waa rising, and that it was a hard matter to acknowledge 
the gold and silver aa being her own property; but she did so 
acknowledge it. He then pointed to himself; and when she 
shook her head, pointed through the folding doors into Zack’s 
room, Her cheeks began to burn, and she grew suddenly 
afraid to look at him; but it was no harder trial to confess the 
truth than shamelessly to deny it by making a false sign. Sa 

she looked up at him again, and bravely nodded her head, 

His eyes seemed to grow clearer and softer as they still 
rested kindly on her; but he made her take back the money 
immediately, and, holding her hand as he did so, detained it for 
a& moment with a curious awkward gentleness. Then, after 
first pointing again to Zack’s room, he began to search in the 
breast-pocket of his coat, took from it at one rough grasp some 
letters tied together loosely, and a clumsy-looking rolled-u 
sirip of fur, put the letters aside on tho table behind him, and, 
unrolling the fur, showed her that there were bank-notes ‘in it, 
She understood him directly—he had money of his own for 
Zack’s service, and wanted none from her. 

After he had replaced the strip of fur in his pocket, he took 
up the letters from the table to be put back also. As he 
reached them towards him, a lock of hair, which seomed to 
have accidentally got between them, fell out on the floor just 
at her feet. She stooped to pick it up for him; and was sur- 
prised, as she did so, to see that it exactly resembled in colour 
the lock of Zack’s hair which she had taken from the old news- 
paper, and had hidden in her bosom. 

She was surprised at this; and she was more than surprised, 
when he angrily and abruptly snatched up the lock of hair, just 
ae she touched it. Did he think that she wanted to take it 
away from him? Jf hoe did, it was easy to show him that a 
lock of Zack’s hair was just now no such ramty that people 
need quarrel about the possession of it. She reached her han 
to the table behind, and, taking some of the hair from the old 
newspaper, held it up to him with a smile, jugt as he was on 
the point of putting his own lock of hair back in his pocket, 

Hor a moment he did not seem to comprehend what her 

eArion meant; then the resemblance between tho hair in her 
aad and t in his own, struck him puddenly.~ 


a The whole expression of his face changed in an 7 
akanged go darkly that she recoiled from him ig terror, ant put 
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back the hair into the newspaper. He pounced on it directly ; 
and, crunching it up in his hand, turned his grim threatening 
face and fiercely-questioning eyes on the landlady. While she 
was answering his nay Madonna saw him look towards 
Zack's bed; and, as he looked, another change passed over 
his face—the darkness faded from it, and the red scars on his 
cheek deepened in colour. He moved back slowly to the 
further corner of the room from the folding-doors ; his sestless 
eyes fixed in & vacant stare, one of his hands clutched round 
the old newspaper, the other motioning clumsily and impa- 
tiently to the astonished and alarmed women to leave him. 
Madonna had felt Patty’s hand pulling at her arm more than 
once pas the last minute or two. She was now quite as 
anxious as her companion to quit the house. They went out 
uickly, not venturing to look at Mat again; and the landlady 
ollowed them. She and Patty had a long talk together at the 
street door—evidently, judging by the expression of their faces, 
about the conduct of the rough lodger up-stairs. But Madonna 
felt no desire to be informed particularly of what they were 
saying to each other. Much as Matthew’s strange behaviour 
had surprised and startled her, he was not the uppermost sub- 
ject in her mind just then. It was the discovery of her secret, 
the failure of her little plan for helping Zack with her own 
money, that she was now thinking of with equal confusion and 
dismay. She had not been in the front room at Kirk Street 
much more than five minutes altogether—yet what a succession 
of untoward events had passed in that short space of time! 


For a long while after the women had left him, Mat stood 
motionless in the furthest corner of the room from the folding- 
doors, looking vacantly towards Zack’s bedchamber. His first 
surprise on finding a stranger talking in the passage, when he 
let himself in from the street; his first vexation on hearing of 
Zack’s accident from the ‘landlady ; his momentary impulse to 
discover himself to Mary’s child, when he saw Madonna stand 
ing in his room, and again when he knew that she had come 
there with her littlg offering, for the one kind purpose of help- 
ing the stck lad in his distress—all these sensations were now 
gone from his memory as well as from his heart; absorbed in 
the one predominant emotion with which the discovery of the 
resemblance between Zack’s hair and the hair from Jane Hold- 
worth’s letter now filled him. No ordinary shocks could strike 
Mat's mind hard enough to make it lose its balance—this shock 
prostrated it in an instant. . 

In proportion as he gradually recovered his gelf-possessiqn, 
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so did the desire strengthen in him to ascertain the resemblance 
between the two kinds of hair once more—but in such a man- 
ner as it had not been ascertained yet. He stole gently to the 
folding-doors and looked into young Thorpe’s room. Zack was 
still asleep. 

After pausing for a moment, and shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, as he noticed how pale and wasted the lad’s face looked, 
he appsoached the pillow, and laid the lock of Arthur Carr's 
hair upon it, close to the uninjured side of Zack’s head. It 
was then late in the afternoon, but not dusk yet. No blind 
hung over the bedrooin window, and all the light in the sky 
streamed full on to the pillow as Mat’s eyes fastened on it. 

The similarity between the sleeper’s hair and the hair of 
Arthur Carr was perfect! Both were of the same light brown 
colour, and both had running through that colour the same 
delicate golden tinge, brightly visible in the light, hardly to be 
detected at all in the shade. 

Why had this extraordinary resemblance never struck him 
before? Perhaps because he had never examined Arthur 
Carr’s hair with attention until he had possessed himself of 
Mary’s bracelet, and had gone away to the country. Perhaps 
also because he had never yet taken notice enough of Zack’s 
hair to care to look close at it. And now the resemblance was 
traced, to what conclusion did it point? Plainly, from Zack’s 
youth, to none in connection with Aim. But what elder rela- 
tives had he? and which of them was he most like? 

Did he take after his father ? 

Mat was looking down at the sleeper, just then ; something 
in the lad’s face troubled him, and kept his mind from pursuing 
that last thought. He took the lock of hair from the pillow, 
and went into the front room. There was anxiety and almost 
dread in his face, as he thought of the fatally decisive question 
in relation to the momentous discovery he had just made, 
which must be addressed to Zack when he awoke. He had 
never really known how fond he was of his fellow lodger until 
now, when he was conscious of a dull, numbing sensation of 
dismay at the prospect of addressing that question to the 
friend who had hved as & brother with him/since the day when 
they first met. 

As the evening closed in, Zack woke. It ‘was a relief to 
Mat, as he went to the bedside, to know that his face could not 
now be clearly seen. The burden of that terrible question 
hee te heavily on his heart, while he held his comrade’s feeble 

and ; while he answered as considerately, yet as briefly as he 
qould, the many inquiries addressed to him; and while he 
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listened patiently and silently to the sufforer's long, wandering, 
faintly-nttered narrative of the accident that had befallen hin. 
‘Towards the close of that narrative, Zack himself uneonscicusly 
led the way to the fatal question which Mat longed, yet dreaded 
to ask him. 

* Well, old fellow,” he said, turning feebly on his pillow, so as 
to fave Matthew, “something like what you call the ‘horrors! 
has been taking hold of me. And this morning, in paxticular, 
I was so wretched and lonely, that I asked the landlady te 
write for me tq my father, begging his pardon, and all that. I 
haven't behaved as well as 1 ought; and, somehow, when 4 
fellow’s ill and lonely he gets homesick ‘ 

His voice began to grow faint, and he left the sentence 
unfinished. 

“ Zack,” said Mat, turning his face away from the bed while 
he spoke, though it was now quite dark. “Zack, what sort of 
& man is your father ?”’ 

“ What sort of aman! ILow do you mean?” 

“To look at. Are you like him in the face ?” 

“Lord help you, Mat! as little like as possible. My father’s 
face is all wrinkled and marked.” 

“Aye, ayo, like other old men’s faces, His hair’s grey, I 
suppose f” 

“Quite white. By-the-by—talking of that—there « ona 
point I’m like him in—at least, like what he was, when he waa 
a young man.” 

“What's that P” 

“What we've been speaking of—his hair. I’ve heard my 
mother say, when she first married him—just shake up my 
pillow a bit, will you, Mat?” 

“Yes, yes. And what did you hear your mother say ?” 

“ Oh, nothing particular. Only that when he waa a young 
man, hia hair was exactly like what mine is now.” 





As those momentous words were spoken, the landlady 
knocked at the door, and announced that she was waiting out. 
side with eandles, and a nice cup of tea for the inyalid. Mat 
let her into the bedchamber—then immediately walked out of 
it into the front room, and closed the folding-doors behind hign, 
ean as he was, he was afraid, at that moment, to let Zack see 

ia face. 

He walked to the fireplace, and rested hia head and arm an 
the chimney-piece—reflected for a little while—then stood ape 
right ggain—and searching in his pocket, drew from it pes 
more that fatal look of hair, whieh he bad examined ao anxiously 
and so often during his past fortnight in the country. 
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4 Four work's done,” he said, looking at it for a moment, as 
it lay in his hend—then throwing it into the dull red fire which 
was now burning lew in the grate. ‘“ Your work’s done; and 
mine won't be long a-doing.” Ile rested his head and arm 
again wearily on the chimney-piece, and added :— 

“1m brothers with Zack—there’s the hard part of it|—I’m 
brothers with Zack.” 


CITAPTER XVI. 
THH DAY OF RECKONING. 


Ow the forenoon of the day that followed Mat’s return to 
Kirk Street, the ordinarily dull aspect of Baregrove Square 
was enlivened by a procession of three handsome private 
carriages which stopped at Mr. Thorpe’s door. 

From each carriage there deacended gentlemen of highly 
respectable appearance, clothed in shimjing black garments, and 
wearing, for the most part, white crav Oue of these gen- 
tlemen carried in his hands a hitdsome silver inkstand, and 
another gentleman who followed him, bore a roll of glossy 

aper, tied round with a broad ribbon of sober purple hue. 
‘he roll contained an Address to Mr. Thorpe, eulogising his 
character in very affectionate terms ; the inkstand was a Testi- 
monial to be presented after the Address; and the gentlemen 
who pee | the three private carriages were all eminent 
members of the religious society which Mr. Thorpe had served 
in the capacity of Secretary, and from which he was now 
ee to secede in consequence of the precariaus state of his 
ealth. 

A small and orderly assembly of idle people had collected on 
the pavement to see the gentlemen alight, to watch them go 
into the house, to stare at the inkstand, to wonder at the Ad- 
dress, to observe that Mr. Thorpe’s page wore his best livery, 
and that Mr. Thorpe’s housemaid had on few cap-ribbons and 
her Sunday gown. After the street door had been closed, and 
these various objects for popular admiration ltad disappeared, 
there still remained an attraction outside in the square, which 
#idressed itself to the general ear. One of the gootmen in 
aifendance on the carriages, had collected many interesting | 
batticulars about the Deputation and the Sorepras an 
While he related them in regular order to an fookmaa 
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anxious for information, the small and orderly public of idlerg 
stood round about, and eagerly caught up any stray words 
explanatory of the ceremonies then in progress inside the 
house, which fell in their way. 

One of the most attentive of these listeners was a swarthy- 
complexioned man with bristling whiskers and a scarred face, 
who had made one of the assembly on the pavement from the 
moment of its first congregating. He had been almost as much 
stared at by the people about him as the Deputation itself; and 
had been set down among them generally as a foreigner of the 
most outlandish kind: but, in plain truth, he was English to 
the back-bone, being no other than Matthew Grice. 

Mat’s look, as he stood listening among his neighbours, was 
now just as quietly vigilant, his manner just as gruffly self- 
possessed, as usual. But it had cost him a hard struggle that 
morning, in the solitude of one of his longest and loneliest 
walks, to compose himself—or, in his favourite phrase, to “ get 
to be his own man again.” 

From the moment when he had thrown the lock of hair into 
the fire, to the moment when he was now loitering at Mr. 
Thorpe’s door, Ae had never doubted, whatever others might 
have done, that the man who had been the ruin of his sister, 
and the man who was the nearest blood relation of the com- 
rade who shared his roof, and lay sick at that moment in his 
bed, were one and the same. Though he stood now, amid the 
casual street spectators, apparently as indolently curious as the 
most careless among them—looking at what they looked at, 
listening to what they listened to, and leaving the square when 
they left it—he was resolved all the time to watch his first 
opportunity of entering Mr. Thorpe’s house that very day ; 
resolved to investigate through all its ramifications the secret 
which he had first discovered when the fragments of Zack’s 
hair were playfully held up for him to look at in the deaf an 
dumb girl’s hand. 

The dispersion of the idlers on the pavement was accelerated, 
and the footman’s imaginary description of the proceedings 
i progress at Mr. Thorpe’s was cut short, by the falling 

a heavy shower.‘ The frost, after breaking up, had been 
succeeded that year by prematurely mild spring weather— 
April seemed to have come a month before its time. 

gardless of the rain, Mat walked slowly up and down the 
streets round Baregrove Square, peering every now and then, 
from afar off, through the sig shower, to see if the carriages 
were still drawn up at Mr. Thorpe’s door. The ceremony of 
presenting the Testimepial was evidently a protracted one; 
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for the vehicles were long kept waiting for their owners. The 
rain had passed away—the sun had reappeared—fresh clouds 
had gathered, and it was threatening a second shower, before 
the Deputation from the great Religious Society re-entered 
their vehicles and drove out of the square. 

When they had quitted it, Mat advanced and knocked at 
Mr. Thorpe’s door. The clouds rolled up darkly over the sun, 
and the*first warning drops of the new shower began to fall, as 
the door opencd. 

The servant hesitated about admitting him. He had anti- 
cipated that this sort of obstacle would be thrown in his way 
at the outset, and had provided against it in his own mind 
beforehand. “Tell your master,” he said, “that his son is ill, 
and I’ve come to speak to him about it.” 

This message was delivered, and had the desired effect. Mat 
was admitted into the drawing-room immediately. 

The chairs occupied by the members of the Deputation had 
not been moved away—the handsonio silver inkstand was on 
the table—the Address, beautifully written on the fairest white 
paper, Jay by it. Mr. Thorpe stood before the fire-place, and 

ending over towards the table, mechanically examined, for 
the second time, the signatures attached to the Address, while 
his strange visitor was being ushered up stairs. 

Mat’s arrival had interrupted him just at the moment when 
he was going to Mrs. Thorpe’s room, to describe to her the 
Presentation ceremony which she had not been well enough to 
attend, He had stopped immediately, and the faint smile that 
was on his‘face had vanished from it, when the news of his son’s 
illness reached him through the servant. But the hectic flush 
of triumph and pleasure which his interview with the Depu- 
tation had calied into his cheeks, still coloured them as brightly 
as ever, when Matthew Grice entered the room. 

“You have come, sir,” Mr. Thorpe began, “ to tell me——” 

He hesitated, stammered out another word or two, then 
stopped. Something in the expression of the dark and strange 
face that he saw lowering at him under the black velvet skull- 
cap, suspended the words on his lips. In his present nervous, 
enfeebled state, any sudden emotions of doubt or surprise, 
no matter how slight and temporary in their nature, always 
proved too powerful for his self-control, and betrayed them- 
selves in his speech and manner painfully. 

Mat said not a word to break the ominous silence. Was he 
at that moment, in very truth, standing face to face with 
Arthur Carr? Could this man—so frail and meagre, with the 
narrow chest, the drooping figure, the effeminate pink tinge on 
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his watt wrinkled cheeks—be indeed the man who | 
Mary to that last refuge, where the brambles and v.. 
thick, and the foul mud-pools stagnated in the for 
net of the churchyard P 

“You have come, sir,” resumed Mr. Thorpe, « 
himself by an effort which deepened the flush on his 
tell me news of my son, which I am not entirely 1 
for. I heard from him yesterday ; and, though it did 
me at first, I noticed on referring to his letter afterv 
it was not in his own handwriting. My nerves an 
strong, and they have been tried—pleasurably, mog 
ably tried —already this morning, by such testimonie 
ness and sympathy as it does not fall to the lot of 1 
to carn. May I beg you, if your news should be of 
ing nature (which God forbid ') to communicate it as 

“ My news is this,’ Mat broke in: “ Your son’s | 
in the head, but he’s got over the worst of it now. ' 
with me; I hke him; and I mean to take eare of hi 
gets on his legs again. That’s my news about your & 
iba not ali I’ve got to say. I bring you news of s 
else.” 

“Will you take a seat, and be good enough to expl: 
self?” 

They sat down at opposite sides of the table, with t': 
monial and the Address lying between them. ‘The 
outside was beginning to fall at its heaviest. The « 
noise of the rain and the sound of running footstep: 
few foot passengers in the square made for shelter at 
of their speed, penetrated inio the room during thc 
silence which ensued sfter they had taken their se 
Thorpe spoke first. 

“May I inquire your name?” he said, in his lc 
calmest tones. 

Mat did not seem to hear the question. He to ' 
Address from the table, looked at the list of signat .: 
turned to Mr. Thorpe. 

“T’ve been heating about this,” he said. “Are + 
names there, the names of friends of yours P” 

Mr. Thorpe Jooked a little astonished; but he answe>: 
a moment’s hesitation :— 

“ Certainly ; the most valued friends I have in the: | 

“ Friends,” pursued Mat, reading to himself the intr «. 
senteriee in the address, “who have put the most af: : 
trust in you,” " ° 

Mr. Thorpe began to look rather offended as well a: 
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stouishéd. “ Will you excise me,” hé atid coldly, “if I beg 
ou to proceed to the business that has brotight you here.” 

Mat placed the Address on the table again, immediately in 
{ ont of him; and tooka pencil from a tray with writing ma- 

ials in it, which stood near at hand. “ Friends ‘who have 
unt the most affertionate trust in you,’” he repented. “ The 
vagme of one of them friends isn’t here. It ought to be; and 
1 meatt to put it down.” 

As the point of his pencil touched the paper of the Address, 
* », Thorpe started from his chair. 

“ What am I to whderstand, sir, by this conduct?” he began 
iwghtily, stretching out his hand to possess himself of the 

ddress. 

Mat looked up with the serpent-glitter in his eyes, dnd the 
wi gry red tinge glowing in the scars oh his cheek. “Sit dowh,” 
‘e said, “ I’m not quick at writing. Sit down, and wait till 
im done.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s face began to look a little agitated. He took 

step towards the fire-place, intending to ring the bell. 

“Sit down, and wait,’ Mat reiterated, in quick, fierce, quietly 

tered tones of command, rising from his own chair, and 

| bers peremptorily to the seat just vacated by the master of 

e house. 

A sudden doubt crossed Mr. Thorpe’s mind, and made him 
» use before he touched the bell. Could this mat be in his 
ight senses? His actions were entirely unaccountable—his 
..ords and his way of uttermg them were alike strange—his 

-arred, scowling face looked hardly human at that moment, 
ould it be well to summon help? No, worse than useless. 

‘xcept the page, who was a mere boy, there were none but 
, omen servants inthe house. When he remembered this, he 
-it down again, and at the same moment Mat began, clumsily 
‘ 1d slowly, to write on the blank space beneath the last sig- 
i tture attached to the Address. 

Phe sky was still darkening apace, the rain was falling heavily 
«nd more heavily, as he traced the final letter, and then handed 
.he paper to Mr. Thorpe, bearing inscribed, on it the name of 
Many Gricn. 

“ Read that name,” said Mat. ‘ 

Mr. Thorpe looked at the characters traced by the pencil. 
Ttis face changed instantly—he sank down into the chatr—otid 
‘aint ery burst from his lips—then he was silent. - 

Low, stifled, momentary as it was, that cry proclaimed hifi 
be the man. He was gelf-denounced by it even * "~ * | 


— 
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cowered down, shuddering in the chair, with both his hands 
pressed convulsively over his face. 

Mat rose to his feet and spoke; eyeing him pitilessly from 
head to foot. . 

“Not a friend of all of ’em,” he said, pointing down at the 
Address, “ put such affectionate trust in you, asshe did. When 
first I see her grave in the strange churchyard, I said I’d be 
even with the man who laid her init. I’m here to-day to be 
even with you. Carr or Thorpe, whichever you call yourself, 
I know how you used her from first to last! Her father was 
my father ; her name is my name: you were her worst enemy 
three-and-twenty ycar ago; you are my worst enemy now. I’m 
her brother, Matthew Grice!” 

The hands of the shuddering figure beneath him sudden] 
dropped—the ghastly uncovered face looked up at him, with suc 
A ve stare in the eyes, such a fearful quivering and distortion 
of all the features, that it tried cven his firmness of nerve to 
look at it steadily. In spite of himself, he went back to his 
chair, and sat down doggedly by the table, and was silent. 

A low murmuring and moaning, amid which a few discon- 
nected words made themselves faintly distinguishable, caused 
him to look round again. He saw that the ghastly face was 
once more hidden. He heard the disconnected words reiterated, 
always in the same stifled wailing tones. Now and then, ahalf 
finished phrase was audible from behind the withered hands, 
still clasped over the face, Tle heard such fragments of sen- 
tunces as these:—“ Have pity on my wife”—“ accept the 
remorse of many years”—“ spare me the disgrace——” 

After those four last words, that listened for no more. The 
merciless spirit was roused in him again the moment he heard 
them. 

‘Spare you the disgrace ?” he repeated, starting to his feet. 
“Did you spare her ?—Not you!” 

Once more the hands dropped; once more the ghastly face 
slowly and horribly confronted him. But this time he-never 
recoiled from it. There was no mercy in him—none in his 
looks, none in his tones—as he went on. . 

“What! it would disgrace you, would it? Then disgraced 
you shall be! You've kep’ it a secret, have you? You shall 
tell that secret to every soul that comes about the house! You 
shall own Mary’s disgrace, Mary’s death, and Mary’s child 
before every man who’s put his name down on that bit of 

aper!— You shall, as soon as to-morrow if I like! You shall, 
if I haye to bring your child with me to make you; if [have to 
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and up, fand in hand along with her, here on your own 
h sarthstone.” 
He stopped. The cowering figure was struggling upward 
fiom the chair: one of the withered hands, slowly raised, was 
retching itself out towards him; the panic-stricken eyes were 
‘owing less vacant, and were staring straight into his with a 
i. urful meaning in their look; the pale lips were muttering 
npidlyat first he could not tell what; then he succeeded in 
catching the two words, “Mary’s child?” quickly, faintly, in- 
-essantly reiterated, until he spoke again, 
“Yes,” he said, pitiless as ever. ‘ Yes: Mary’s child. 
‘our child. Haven’t you seen her? Is it that you’re staring 
nd trembling about? Go and look at her: she lives within 
inshot of you. Ask Zack’s friend, the Painter-Man, to show 
+a the deaf and dumb girl he picked up among the horse- 
-,‘ers. Look here—look at this bracelet! Do you remember 
oar own hair in it? The hands that brought up Mary’s child, 
‘ ok that bracelet from Mary’s pocket. Look at it again! 
i+ 0k at it as close as you like—” 
Once more he stopped. The frail figure which had been 
‘ »bly rising out of the chair, while he held up the Hair 
‘acelet, muddatily and heavily sank back in it—he saw the 
olids half close, and a great stillness pass over the face—he 
rd one deep-drawn breath: but no cry now, no moaning, 
i murmuring—no sound whatever, except the steady splash 
. the fast-falling rain on the pavement outside. 


Dead P 


i 


4 thought of Zack welled up into his heart, and troubled it. 
Te hesitated for a moment, then bent over the chair, and 
y~' hig hand on the bosom of the deathly figure reclining in 
. A faint fluttering was still to be felt; and the pulse, when 
h» tried that next, was beating feebly. 1t was not death he 
'm xed on now, but the swoon that is near neighbour to it. 
‘or a minute or two, he stood with his eyes fixed on the 
‘+ te calm face beneath him, thinking. “Jf me and Zack,” 
whispered to himself, “hadn’t been brothers together—” 
i left the sentence unfinished, took his hat, quiekly, and 
sted the room. 
-n the passage down-stairs, he met onc of the female servants, 
: 0 opened the street-door for him. : 
Your master wants you,” he said, with an effort. He 
: ke those words, passed by her, and left the house. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MATTHEW GRICE’S REVENGE. 


Nurruer looking to the right nor the left, neither knowing 
nor caring whither he went, Matthew Grice took the first 
turning he came to, which led him out of Baregrove Square. 
Tt el Pai to be the street communicating with the long 
suburban road, at the remote extremity of which Mr Blyth 
lived. Mat followed this road mechanically, not casting a 
glance at the painter’s abode when he passedmt, and taking no 
notice of a cab, with Inggage on the roof, which drew up, as he 
walked by, at the garden gate. If he had only looked round 
at the vehicle for a moment, he must have seen Valentine sit- 
ting inside it, and countimg out the money for his fare. 

But he still went on—straight on, loohing aside at nothing. 
He fronted the wind and the clearing quarter of the sky as he 
walked. The shower was now fast subside; and the first 
rays of returning sunlight, as they streamed through mist and 
cloud, fell tenderly and warmly on lus face. 

Though he did not show it outwardly, there was sirife and 
trouble within him. The name of Zack was often on his lips, 
and he varied coustantly in his rate of walking; now quicken- 
ing, now slackening lis pace at irregular intervals. It was 
evening before he turned back towards home—night, befare he 
sat down again in the chair by young Tharpe’s bedside. 


“I’m a deal better tu night, Mat,” said Zach, auswerlng his 
first enquiries. “That good fullow, Blyth, Las come back: 
he’s been sitting here with mea couple of hours or nore. 
Where have you been to all day, you restless old Rough and 
Tough ?” he continued, with something of his natural light. 
hearted manner returning already. “There’s a letier agme 
for you, by-the-by. The landlady said she would put it on the 
table in the front room.” 

Matthew found and opened tho letter, which proved to con- 
tain two enclosurés. One was addressed to Mr. Blyth; the 
other had no direction. The handwriting in the letter being 
strange to him, Mat looked first for ihe name at tho end, and 
found that it was Thorpe. “Wait a bit,” ho said, aw 2a 
5 again just then, “I want to read my letter. We'll 

ter.” : 


This is what he read :— 
“ Some hours have passed since you left my house. 
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ind time to collect a little strength and composuro, and have 
ecolved such assistance and advice as have enabled mo to profit 
ny that time. Now I know that I can write calmly, I send 
rou this letter. 

“My object is not to ask how you became possessed of the 
nuilty secret which I had kept from’ every one—even from my 
yife—but to offer you such explanation and confession as you 
1ave aright to demand from me. Ido not cavil about that 
ight—I admit that you possess it, without desiring further 
roof than your actions, your merciless words, and the Bracelet 
n your possession, have afforded me. 

“Tt is fit you should first be told that the assumed name by 
thich Iwas known at Dibbledean, merely originated in a 
rolish jest—in a wager that certain companions of my own 
oe, who were accustomed to ridicule my fondness for botanical 
ursuits, and ofien to follow and disturb me when I went in 
3arch of botanical specimens, would not be able to trace and 
iscover me int my country retreat. I went to Dibbledean, 
‘ecause the neighbourhood was famous for specimens of raro 
erns, which I desired to possess; and 1 took my assumed 
ame before J went, to help in keeping me from being traced 
od disturbed by my companions. My father alone was in 
1e secret, and came to see me once or twice in my retirement. 

have no excuse to offer for continuing to preserve my false 
ume, at a time when I was bound to be candid about myself 
-id my station in life. My couduct was as unpardonably 

iminal in this, as it was in greater things. 

“My stay at the cottage 1 had taken, lasted much longer 

an my father would have permitted, if I had not deceived 

m, and if he had not been much harassed at that time by 

aforeseen difficulties in his business as a foreign merchant. 
hese difficulties arrived at last at a climax, and bis health 
‘oke down under them. Ifis presence, or the presence of a 
‘operly qualified person to represent him, was absolutely ree 
ured in Germany, where one of his business houses, con- 
icted by an agent, was established. I was his only son; he 
id taken me as a partner into his London honses; and had 
lowed me, on the plea of delicato health, to absent myeelf 
om my duties for months and months together, and to follow 
y favourite botanical pursuits just as 1 pleased. "When, 
erefore, he wrote me word that great part of his property, 

d- great part, consequentiy,‘of my sisters’ fortunes, depended 

{ bind going to Germany (his own health not permitting him 
ke the journey), I no choice but to place myself at 
' § disposal immediately. 
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“T went away, being assured beforehand that my absence 
would not last more than three or four months at the most. 

“While I was abroad, I wrote to your sister constantly, 1 
had treated her dishonourably and wickedly, but no thought 
of abandoning her had ever entered my heart: my dearest 
hope, at that time, was the hope of seeing her again. Not one 
of my letters was answered. I was detained in Germany be- 
yond the time during which I had consented to remainethere; 
and in the excess of my anxiety, I even ventured to write 
twice to your father. Those letters also remained unanswered. 
When I at last got back to England, I immediately sent a per- 
son on whom I could rely to Dibbledean, to make the inquiries 
which I dreaded to make myself. My messenger was turned 
from your doors, with the fearful news of your sister’s flight 
from home and of her death. 

“It was then I first suspected that my letters had been tam- 
pered with. It was then, too, when the violence of my grief 
and despair had a little abated, that the news of your sister’s 
flight inspired me, for the first time, with a suspicion of the 
consequence which had followed the commission of my sin. 
You may think it strange that this suspicion should not have 
occurred to me before. It would seem so no longer, perhaps, 
if I detailed to you the peculiar system of home education, by 
which my father, strictly and conscientiously, endeavoured to 
eta me—as other young men are not usually preserved— 
rom the moral contaminations of the world. But it would be 
useless to dwell on this now. No explanations can alter the 
events of the guilty and miserable past. 

“ Anxiously—though privately, and in fear and trembling— 
T caused such inquiries to be made as I hoped might decide the 
question whether the child existed or not. They were long 
persevered in, but they were useless—useless, perhaps, as I 
now think with bitter sorrow, because I trusted them to others, 
and had not the courage to make them openly myself. 

“Two years after that time I married, under circumstance 
not of an ordinary kind—what circumstances you have no claim 
to know. hat part of my life is my secret and my wife’s, and 
belongs to us alone? 

“T have now dwelt long enough for your information on my 
own guilty share in the events of the Past. As to the Present 
and the Future, I have still a word or two left to say. 

“You have declared that 1 shall expiate, by the exposure of 
my shameful secret before all my friends, the wrong your sister 
suffered at my hands. My life has been one long expiatiou for 
that wrong. My broken health, my altered character, ty 
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weary secret sorrows, unpariaken and unconsoled, have punished 
me for many years past more heavily than you think. Do you 
desire to see me visited by more poignant sufferings than these P 
if it be so, you may enjoy the vindictive triumph of having 
already inflicted them. Your threats will force me,in a few 
hours, from the friends I have lived with, at the very time 
when the affection shown to me, and the honour conferred on 
me by*those fricnds, have made their society most precious to 
my heart. You force me from this, and from more—for he 
force me from my home, at the moment when my son has affec- 
tionately intreated me to take him back to my fireside. 

“These trials, hcavy as they are, I am ready to endure, if, by 
accepting them humbly, I may be deemed to have made some 
atonement for my sin. But more I have not the fortitude to 
meet. I cannot face the exposure with which you are resolved 
to overwhelm me. The anxiety—perhaps, I ought to say, the 
weakness—of my life, has been to win and keep the respect of 
others. You are about, by disclosing the crime which disho- 
noured my youth, to deprive me of my good fame. I can let 
it go without a struggle, as part of the punishment that I have 
deserved; but I have not the courage to wail and see you take 
it from me. My own sensations tell me that 1 have not long 
to live; my own convictions assure me that I cannot fitly pre- 
pare myself for death, until I am far removed from worldly 
interests and worldly terrors—in a word, from the horror of an 
exposure, which I have deserved, but which, at the end of my 
weary life, is more than I can endure. We have seen the last 
of each other in this world. To-night I shall be beyond the 
reach of your retaliation ; for to-night I shall be journeying to 
the retreat in which the short remainder of my life will be 
hidden from you and from all men. 

“It now only remains for me to advert to the two enclosures 
contained in this letter. 

“The first is addressed to Mr. Blyth. I leave it to reach his 
hands through you; because I am ashamed to communicate 
with him directly, as from myself. Tf what you said about my 
child be the truth—and I cannot dispute it—then, in my igno- 
rance of her identity, in my estrangement from the house of 
her protector since she first entered it, I have unconsciously 
committed such an offence against Mr. Blyth as no contrition 
can ever adequately atone for. Now indeed I feel how pre- 
sumptuously merciless my bitter conviction of the turpitude 
of my own sin, has made me towards what I deemed like sing 
in others. Now also I know, that, unless you have spoken 
falsely, I have been guilty of casting the shame of my own 
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deserted child in the tecth of the very man who had nobly aud 
tenderly given her an asylum in his own home, The unit 
terable anguish which a the bare suspicion of this hag in- 
flicted ou me might well have been my death. I marvel ever 
now at my own recovery from it. 

“You are free to look at the letter to Mr. Blyth which I 
now entrust te you. Besides the expression of my shame, my 
sorrow, and my sincere repentance, it conlains some quostions, 
to which Mr. Blyth, in his Christian kindness, will, I doubs 
not, readily write answers. The questions only refer to. the 
matter of the child’s identity ; and the address i have written 
down at the end, is that of the house of business of my lawyer 
and agent in London. He will forward the document to me, 
and will then arrange with Mr. Biyth the manner in which a 
fii provision from my a as may be best secured to his 
adopted child. He has deserved her love, and to him I grate- 
fully and humbly leave her. Jor myself, 1 am not worthy 
even to look upon her face. 

“The second enclosure is meant for my son; and is to be 
delivered in the event of your having already disclosed to him 
the secret of his father’s guilt. But, if you have not done this 
-——if any mercy towards me has entered into your heart, and 

leads with it for pardon and for silence—then destroy the 
etter, and tell him that be will find # communication waiting 
for him at the house of my agent. He wrote to ask my pardon 
he has it frecly. Freely, in my turn, I hope te have his 
forgiveness for sevcritics exercised towards him, which were 
honestly meant to preserve him betimes from over falling as 
his father fell, but which I now fear were persevered in too 
hardly and too long. I have suffered for this error, as for 
others, heavily—more heavily, when he abandoned his home, 
than 1 should ever wish him to know. You said he lived with 
you and that you were fond of him. Be gentle with him, now 
that he is ill, for his mother’s sake. 

“My hand grows weaker and weaker: J can write no more. 
Let me close ihis letter by intreating your pardon. If you 
ever grant it me, then J also ask your prayers.” 


With this the letter ended. 

Matthew sat holding it open in his hand for a little while. 
He looked round once or twice at the enclosed letter from Mr. 
Thorpe ta his son, which lay close by on the table—but did 
not debtroy it; did not so much as touch it even. 

Zack spoke to him before long from the inner room. ; 

“I’m sure you must haye.sege reading your letter by this 
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time, Mat. I’ve been thinking, old fellow, of the talk we used 
to have, about going buck to America together, and trying a 
little buffalo hunting and roaming about in the wilds. If my 
father takes me into favour again, and can be got to say Yes, 
T should so like to go with you, Mat. Not for too long, you 
know, because of my mother, and my friends over here. Buta 
sea voyage, and a little scouring shout in what you call the 
Jones@me places, would do me such good! I don’t feel as if I 
should ever settle properly to anything, till I’ve had my fing. 
I wonder whether my father would let me go?” 

“1 know he would, Zack.” 

“You! How?” 

“VU tell you how another tithe. You shall have your run, 
“ick,—you shall have your heart’s content along with me.” 
As he said this, he looked again at Mr. Thorpe’s letter to his 
son, and took it up in his hand this time. 

“Oh! how I wish I was strong enough to start! Come in 
here, Mat, and let’s talk about it.” 

“Wait a bit, and 1 will.” Pronouncing those words, he 
Prose from his chair. “For your sake, Zack,” he said, and 
€ropped the letter into the fire. 

oo can you be about all this time?” asked young 
‘horpe. 

“Do you call to mind,” said Mat, going into the bedroom, 
and silting down by the Jad’s pillow—‘ Do you call to mind 
me saying, that Pd be brothers with you, when first us two 
come together? Well, Zack, I’ve only been trying to be as 
good as my word.” 

“Trying P What do you mean? I don’t understand, old 
fullow.” 

. “Never mind: you'll make it out better some day. Let’s 
talk about getting aboard ship, and going a buffalo-hunting, 
now.” : 

They discussed the projected expedition, until Zack grew 
sleepy. As he fell off into a pleasant doze, Mat went back into 
the front-room ; and, taking from the table Mr. Thorpe’s letter 
to Mr. Blyth, left Kirk Street immediately for the painter’s 
house. 


It had occurred to Valentine to unlock Tis bureau twics 
since his return from the country, but on neither occtsion had 
he found it necessary to open that long narrow drawer at the 
béitk, in which he had secreted the Hair Bracelet years ago. 
He was consequently still totally ignorant that it had been 
tiken away from him, when Matthew Grice entered the paint. 
ing-room, and quietly put it into his hand. 
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Consternation and amazement so thoroughly overpowered 
him, that he suffered his visitor to lock the door against all 
intruders, and then to lead him ae Uaarin toa chair, without 
uttering a single word of inquiry or expostulation. All through 
the narrative, on which Mat now entered, he sat totally speech- 
less, until Mr. Thorpe’s letter was placed in his hands, and he 
was informed that Madonna was still to be left entirely under 
his own care. Then, for the first time, his cheeks showed 
symptoms of returning to their natural colour, and he ex- 
claimed fervently, “Thank God! I shan’t lose her after all! I 
only wish you had begun by telling me of that, the moment 
you came into the room!” 

Saying this, he began to read Mr. Thorpe’s letter. When he 
had Anished it, and looked up at Mat, the tears were in his 
eyes. 

“T can’t help it,” said the simple-hearted painter. “It 
would even affect you, Mr. Grice, to be addressed in such terms 
of humiliation as these. ILow can he doubt my forgiving him, 
when he has a right to my everlasting gratitude for not asking 
me to part with our darling child? They never met—he has 
never, never, seen her face,”’ continued Valentine, in lower and 
fainter tones. “She always wore her veil down, by my wish, 
when we went out; and our walks were generally into the 
country, instead of town way. I only once remember seeing 
him coming towards us; and then I crossed the road with her, 
knowing we were not on terms. There’s something shocking 
in father and daughter living so near each other, yet being—if 
one may say so—so far, so very far apart. It is dreadful to 
think of that. It is far more dreadful to think of its having 
been Aer hand which held up the hair for you to lcok at, and 
her little innocent action which led to the discovery of who her 
father really was!” 

“Do you ever mean to let her know as much about it as we 
do?” asked Matthew. 

The look of dismay began to appear again in Valentine’s face, 
“Have you told Zack, yet?” he mquired, nervously and 
eagerly. 

‘ o,” said Mat;*“and don’t you! When Zack’s on his 
legs again, he’s going to take a voyage, and get a season’s hunt- 
ing along with mie in the wild country over the water. I’m as 
fond of the lad as if he was a bit of my own flesh and blood. 
I cottoned,to him when he hit out so hearty for me at the 
singing-shop—and we’ve been brothers together ever since. 
You mightn’t think it, to look at me; but I’ve spared Zack's 
father for Zack’s sake; and I don’t ask no more reward for it. 
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than to take the lad a hunting for a season or two along with 
me. When he comes back home again, and we say Good-bye, 
I’ll tell him all what’s happened ; but 1 won’t risk bringing go 
much as a cross look into his eyes now, by dropping a word to 
him of what’s passed betwixt his father and me.’ 

Although this speech excited no little surprise and interest 
in Valentine’s mind, it did not succeed in suspending the 
anxieties which had been awakened in him by Matthew’s pre- 
ceding question, and which he now began to feel the necessity 
of confiding to Mrs. Blyth—his grand counsellor in all difh- 
culties, and unfailing comforter in all troubles. 

“Do you mind waiting here,” he said, “ while I go upstairs, 
and break the news to my wife? Without her advice I don’t 
know what to do about communicating our discovery to the 
poor dear child. Do you mind waiting ?” 

No: Matthew would willingly wait. Hearing this, Mr. 
Blyth left the room directly. 

He remained away along time. When he came back, his 
face did not seem to have gained in composure during his 
absence. 

“My wife has told me of another discovery,” he said, 
“which her motherly love for our adopted daughter enabled 
her to make some time since. I have been sadly surprised 
and distressed at hearing of it. But I need say no more on 
the subject to you, than that Mrs. Blyth has at once decided 
me to confide nothing to Madonna—to Mary, I ought to say— 
until Zack has got well again and has left England. When I 
heard just now, from you, of his projected voyage, I must 
confess I saw many objections to it. They have all been 
removed by what my wife has told me. I heartily agree with 
her that the best thing Zack can do is to make the trip he pro- 

oses. You are willing to take care of him; and I honestly 
elieve that we may safely trust him with you.” 

A serious difficulty being thus disposed of, Valentine found 
leisure to pay some attention 10 minor things. Among other 
fee which he now asked, was one relating to the Hair 

racelet, and to the manner in which Matthew had become 
possessed of it. He was answered by the frankest confession, 
# confession which tried even Ais kindly and forbearing dispo- 
sition to the utmost, as he listened to it; and which drew from 
him, when it was ended, some of the strongest terms of 
reproach that had ever passed his lips. ° 
at listened till he had done; then, taking his hat to go, 
muttered a few words of rough apology, which Valentine's 
good-nature induced him to aecept, almost as soon as they 
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were époker. “We must let bygones be bygones,” etid the 
painter. “ You have been caridid with me, at last, at any-rate ; 
and, in recognition of that eandour, I say ‘Good-night, Mr. 
Grice,’ as a friend of yours still.” 

When Mat returned to Kirk Strect, tho landlady came out 
of her little parlour to tell him of a visiior who had been to 
the lodgings m his abserice. An elderly lady, looking very pale 
and ill, had asked 10 see young Mr. Thorpe, and had prefaced 
the request by saying that she was his mother. Zack was then 
asleep, but the lady had been taken up stairs to see him in bed 
-—had stooped over him, and kissed him—and had then gone 
away again, hastily, and in tears. Matthew's face grew prave 
as he listened, but he said nothing when the landlady had done, 
except a word or two charging her not to mention to Zack 
what had happened when he woke. It was plain that Mrs. 
Thorpe had been told her husband’s secret, and that she had 
lovingly devoted herself to him, as comforter and ¢ompanion 
to the Jast. 

When the doctor paid his regular visit to thé invalid, the 
next morning, he was called on immediately for an answer to 
the important question of when Zack would be fit to travel 
After i consideration and careful inspection of the injured 
side of the patient’s head, he replied that in & month’s time the 
lad might sae go on board ship; ahd that the sta-voyage 
gael aa would do more towards restoring him to perfect 

ealth and strength, than all the tonic medicines that all the 
doctors in England could prescribe. 

Matthew might have found the month’s inaction to which he 
was now obliged to submit for Zack’s sake, rather tedious, but 
for the opportune arrival in Kirk Street of a professional visitor 
from Dibbledean. 

Though his client had ungratefully ahd entirely forgotten 
him, Mr. Tatt had not by any means forgotten his client, but 
had, on the contrary, attended to his interests with unremitting 
resolution and pital He had discovered that Mat waa 
entitled, under his father’s will, to.no less a sum than two 
thousand pounds, if his identity could be propery established, 
To effect this result was vow, therefore, the gratid ubject of 
Mr, Tatt’s ambition. He had the prospect, not only of making 
a little money, but of establishing o reputation in Dibblodean, 
if he succeeted—and, by ditt of perseverance, he ultimately 
did succeed. He carried Mat about to all sorta of aoe in- 
sisted on his signing all sorts of papers and making all sorts of 
declarations, and ended by accumtilating such a mass of evidence 
befors the motith was out that Mr. Nawby, as mt 
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"the laté Joshua Grito,” declared himbelf convinced of the 
claimant's identity. 

On being informed of this result, Mat ordered the lawyer, 
after first dedttcting the amount of his bill from the forthcoming 
legacy, to draw him out such a legal form as might enable him 
to settle his property forthwith on another person. When 
Mr. Tatt asked to be furnished with the name of this person, 
he was*told to write “ Martha Peckover.” 

“Mary’s child has got you to look afler her, and money 
ehougli from her father to keep her,” said Mat, as he put the 
signed instrument into Valentine’s hands. “When Martha 
Peckover’s old and past her work, she mar want 4 banhk-note 
or two to fall back on. Give her this, when [Tm gone—and 
say she earned it from Mary’s brother, the day she stopped and 
suckled Mary’s child by the road-side.” 

The day of departure drew near. Zack rallied so rapidly, 
that he was able, a week before it arrived, to go himself and 
fetch the letter from his father which was waiting for him at 
the Agent’s office. It assured him, briefly, but very kindly, of 
the forgiveness which he had written to ask—referred him to 
the man of business for particulars of the allowance granted 
to him, while he pursued his studies in the Art, or otherwise 
occtipied himself—urged him always to look on Mr. Blyth as 
tle best friend and counsellor that he could ever have—and 
ended by engaging him to write often about himself and his 
employments, to his mother ; sending his letters to be forwarded 
through the Agent. When Zack, hearing from this gentleman 
that his father had left the house in Baregrove Square, desired 
to know what had occasioned the change of residence, he was 
only informed that the state of Mr. Thorpe’s health had obliged 
him to seek perfect retirement and repose; and that there were 
reasons at present for not mentioning the place of his retreat 
to any oné, which it was not deemed expedient for his son to 
become acquainted with. 

The day of departure arrived. 

In the morning, by Valentine’s advice, Zack wrote to his 
mother; only telling her, in reference to, his proposed tip, 
that he was about to travel to imptove and attuse himeelf, ih 
the company of a friend, of whom Mr. Blyth approved. While 
he was ne engaged, the painter had a private interview with 
Matthew Grice, and very eartiestly charged him to renibiiber 
his responsibilities towards his youtig conipaition. “Mat alte 
eweted briefly dnd characteristically: “I told you I was as 
fond of him as if ho was a bit of my owt flesh and blood. if 
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you don’t believe I shall take care of him, after that—I can’t 
say nothing to make you.” 

Both the travellers were taken up into Mrs. Blyth’s room to 
say Farewell. It was a sad parting. Zack’s spirits had not 
been so good as usual, since the day of his visit to the Agent’s 
—and the other persons assembled were all more or less 
affected in an unusual degree by the approaching separation. 
Madonna had looked ill and anxious—though she wotld not 
own to having anything the matter with her—for some days 
past. But now, when she saw the parting looks exchanged 
around her, the poor girl’s agitation got*%eyond her control, 
and became so painfully evident, that Zack wisely and consi- 
derately hurried over the farewell scene. He went out first. 
Matthew followed him to the landing—then stopped—and 
suddenly retraced his steps. . 

He entered the room again, and took his sister’s child by 
the hand once more; bent over her as she stood pale and in 
tears before him, and kissed her on the cheek. “Tell her 
some day that me and her mother was playmates together,” 
he said to Mrs. Blyth, ay he turned away to join Zack on the 
stairs. 

Valentine accompanied them to the ship. When they shook 
hands together, he said to Matthew; “Zack has engaged to 
come bake in a year’s time. Shall we see you again with him ?” 

Mat took the painter aside, without directly answering him. 

“Tf ever you go to Bangbury,” he whispered, “look ito 
the churchyard, in the dark corner amongst the trees. There’s 
a bit of walnut-wood planking put up now at the place where 
‘ghe’s buried; and it would be a comfort to me to know that it 
was kep’ clean and neat. I should take it kind of you if you’d 
give it a brush or two with your hand when you're near it— 
for I never hope to see the place myself, no more.” 

* % * * * 

Sadly and thoughtfully, Valentine returned alone to his own 
house. He went up at once to his wife’s room. 

As he opened the door, he started, and stopped on the 
threshold. Madonpa was sitting on the couch by her adopted 
mother, with her face hidden on Mrs. Blyth’s bosom, and her 
arms clasped tight round Mrs. Blyth’s neck. 

“ Have you ventured to tell her all, Lavvie ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Blyth was not able to speak in answer—she looked at 
him witly tearful eyes, and bowed her head. 

Valentine lingered at the door fora moment—then softly 
closed it, and left them together, _ 
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CLOSING CHAPTER. 
A YESR AND A HALF AFTERWARDS. 


Ir is sunset after a fine day in August, and Mr. Blyth is en- 
joying the evening breeze in the invalid room. 

Besides the painter and his wife, and Madonna, two visitors 
are present, who occupy both the spare beds in the house. 
One is Mrs. Thorpe, the other Mrs. Peckover; and they have 
been asked to becomy Valentine’s Meas to assist at the Joyful 
ceremony of welcoming Zack to England on his return from 
the wilds of America. He has outstayed his year’s leave of 
absence by nearly six months; and his appearance at Mr. 
Blyth’s has become an event of daily, or more properly, of 
hourly expectation. 

There is a sad and significant change in Mrs. Thorpe’s dregs. 
She wears the widow’s cap and weeds. It is nearly seven 
months since her husband died, in the remote Welsh village 
to which he retired on leaving London. With him, as with 
many other confirmed invalids, Nature drooped to her final 
decay gradually and wearily; but his death was painless, and 
his mental powers remained unimpaired to the end. One of 
the last names that lingered lovingly on his lips—after he had 
bade his wife farewell—was the name of his absent son. 

Mrs. Thorpe sits close to Mrs. Blyth, and talks to her 
in low, gentle tones. The kind black eyes of the painter's 
wife are brighter than they have been for many a long year 

ast, and the clear tones of her voice—cheerful always—have a 
joyous sound in them now. Ever since the first days of the 
Spring season, she has been gaining so greatly in health and 
strength, that the “favourable turn” has taken place in her 
malady, which was spoken of as “possible” by the doctors 
long ago, at the time of her first sufferings. She has several 
times, for the last. fortnight, been moved from her couch for a 
few hours to a comfortable seat near the window; and if the 
fine weather still continues, she is to be taken out, in a day or 
two, for an airing in an invalid chair. ° 

The prospect of this happy event, and the pleasant expecta- 
tion of Zack’s return, have made Valentine thore gaily talk- 
ative and more nimbly restless than ever. As he skips dis- 
eursively about the room at this moment, talking of all sorte 
of subjects, and managing to mix Art up with every one of 
them ; Se in the old jaunty frock-coat with the short 
tails, he looks, if possible, younger, plumper, sosier, and 
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brisker than when he was first introduced to the reader, H , 
wonderful when people are really youthful at heart, tosee'h 7 
easily the Girdle of Venus fits them, and how long they .. 
trive to keep it on, without ever wearing it out. 

Mrs. Peckover, arra\ed in festively-flaring cap ribbons, sis 
close to the window to get all the air “ can, and tries to mak« 
more of it by fanning herself with the invariable red cottim 

ocket-handkerchicf to which she has beeu all her life attache. 

n bodily circumference she has not lost an inch of rotundit 
suffers, in consequence, considerably, from the heat; and tal 
to Mr. Blyth with parenthetical pantings, which reflect Jitt « 
credit on the cooling influence of the breeze, or the ventilati: ’ 
properties of the pocket-handkerchief fan. 

Madonna sits opposite to her at the window—as cool ax . 
pretty a contrast as can be imagined, in her white muslin dres . 
and light rose-coloured ribbons. She is looking at Mrs. Peel, 
over, and smiling every now and then at the comically lar 
guishing faces made by that exccllent woman, to express 1 
“little Mary” the extremity of ber sufferings from the hea 
The whole length of the window-sill is occupied by an olia 
harp—one of the many presents which Valentine’s portrai ,, 

ainting expeditions have enabled him to offer to his wif 
Madonnie and is resting lightly on the box of the harp; fc 
by touching it in this way, she becomes sensible to the ir 
fluence of its louder and higher notes when the rising bree: 
draws them out. This is the ouly pleasure she can derive fro 
music; and it is always, during ithe summer and autum: 
evenings, one of the amusements that she enjoys in Mrs. Blyth 
room. 

Mrs. Thorpe, in the course of her conversation with Mr 
Blyth, has been reminded of a letter to one of her sisters, whic! 
she has not yet completed, and goes to her own room to finis 
it—Valentine running to open the door for her, avith the 
nimblest juvenile gallantry, then returning to the window am. 
addressing Mrs. Peckover. 

“Hot asever,eh? Shall I get you one of Tavvic’s fans ? 
says Mr. Blyth. . : 

“ No, thank’ee, siv; I ain’t quite melted yet,” answers Mrs 
Peckover. “But I'll tell you what I wish you would do for 
me. I wish you would read me Master Zack’s last letter. You 
promised, you know, sir.” 

“ And I would have performed my promise before, Mrs. Peck- 
over, if Mrs. Thorpe had not been in the room. There arc 
passages in the letter, which it might revive very painful re 
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membrancea in her jo hear. Now sho kaa loft us, I have not 
the least objection to read, if you are ready to listen. 

Saying this, Valentine takes a letter from his poet Ma- 
donna recognising it, asks by a sign if she may look over his 
shoulder and read it for the second time. . The request is granted 
immediately. Mr. Blyth makes her sit on his keee, puts his 
arm round her waist, and begins to read aloud as follows: 


e 

“My pzan VALentTiIne,—Although I am writing to you to 
announce my return, 1 cannot say that I take up my pen in 
good spirits. It is not solong since I picked up my last letters 
from England that told me of my father’s death. But besides 
that, I have had a heavy trial to bear, in hearing the 
dreadful secret, which you all kept from me when it was dis- 
covered ; and afterwards in parting from Matthew Grice. 

“ What I felt when I knew the secret, and heard why Mat 
snd all of you had keptit from me, I may be able to tell you— 
but I cannot and dare not write about it, You may he in- 
terested to hear how my parting with Matthew happened ; 
and I will relate it to you, as well as I can. 

“You know, from my other letters, all the glorious hunting 
and riding we have had, and the thousands of miles of country 
we have been over, and the wonderful places we have seen. 
Well, Bahia (the place I now write from) has been the end of 
our travels. If was here I told Mat of my father’s death; and 
he directly agreed with me that it was my duty to go home, 
and comfort my poor dear mother, by the first ship that sailed 
for England. After we had settled that, he said he had some- 
thing serious to tell me, and asked me to go with him, north- 
ward, half a day’s march along the sea-coast; saying we could 
talk together quietly as we went along. I saw that he had got 
his rifle over his shoulder, and his baggage at his back; and 
thought it odd—but he stopped me from asking any questions, 
by telling me from beginning to end, all that you and he knew 
about my father, before we left Engand. J was at first so 
shocked and amazed by what I heard, and then had so much 
to say to him about it, that our half day’s march, by the time 
we had got to the end of it, seemed to me tv have hardly lasted 
as long as an hour. 

“ He td ge though, at the place he had fixed on; and held 
out his hand to me, and said these words: ‘I’ve done my duty 
by you, Zatk, as brother should by brother. The time’s come 
at last for us two to say Good-bye, You're going back over 
the sea to A er friends, and I’m going inland by myself on the 
tramp.’ had heard him talk of our parting im this way be- 
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fore, but had never thought it would really take place; and { 
tried bard, as you may imagine, to make him change his mind, 
and Ag for England with me. But it was useless. 

“No, Zack,’ he said, ‘I doubt if I’m fit for the life you’re 
going back to lead. I’ve given it a trial, and a hard and bitter 
one it’s been to me. I began life on the tramp; and on the 
tramp I shallend it. Good-bye, Zack. 1 shall think of you, 
when I light my fire and cook my bit of victuals withort you, 
in the lonesome places to-night.’ : 

“T tried to control myself, Valentine ; but my eyes got dim, 
and I caught fast hold of him by the arm. ‘Mat,’ I said, ‘1 
can’t part with you in this dreary, hopeless way. Don’t shu: 
the future up from both of us forever. We have been eightee. 
months together, let another year and-a-half pass if you like. 
and then give yourself, and give me, another chance. Say 
you'll meet me, when that time is past, in New York; or say 
at least, you’lllet me hear where you are?’ His face worked 
and quivered, and he only shook his head. ‘Come, Mat,’ 3 
said, as cheerfully as I could, ‘if I am ready to cross the sea 
again, for your sake, you can’t refuse to do what I ask you, for 
mine P’ ‘Will it make the parting easier to you, my lad?’ 
he asked kindly. ‘Yes, indeed it will, I answered. ‘ Well. 
then, Zack,’ he said, ‘you shall have your way. Don’t let's 
say no more, now. Come, let’s cut it as short as we can, or we 
shan’t part as men should. God bless you, lad, and all of thera 
you're going back to see.’ Those were his last words. 

“ After he had walked a few yards inland, he turned round 
and waved his hand—then went on, and never turned again. 
I sat down on the sand-hillock where we had said Good-by«. 
and burst out crying. What with the dreadful secret he ha: 
been telling me as we came along, and then the parting when | 
didn’t expect it, all I had of the man about me gave way some- 
how ina moment. And I sat alone, crying and sobbing on th 
sand-hillock, with the surf roaring miles out at sea behind me 
and the great plain before, with Matthew walking over it alon: 
on his way to the mountains beyond. 

“ When I had had time to get ashamed of myself for crying 
and had got my eyesight clear again, he was alee far awa 
from me. I ran to the top of the highest hillock, aud watche 
him over the plain—a desert, without a shrub to break th 
miles and miles of flat ground a eee g away to the, mountain: 
I watched him, as he got smaller and smaller—I watched ti 
he got a mere black speck—till I was doubtful whether I sti 
saw him or not—till I was certain at last, that th} great vi. 
eancy of the plain had swallowed him up from sight. 
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“ My heart was very heavy, Valentine, as I went back to the 
town by myself. It is sometimes heavy still; for though I 
think much of my mother, and of my sister—whom you have 
been go kind a father to, and whose affection it is such a new 
happiness to me to have the prospect of soon returning~—I think 
occasionally of dear old Mat, too, and have my melancholy 
moments when I remember that he and I are not going back 
together. ; 

“T hope you will think me improved by my long trip—I 
mean in behaviour, as well as health. I have seen much, and 
learnt much, and thought much—and I hope I have really pro- 
fited and altered for the better during my absence. It is such 
a pleasure to think 1 am really going home—” 


Here Mr. Blyth stops abruptly and closes the letter, for Mrs. 
Thorpe re-enters the room. “The rest is only about when he 
expects to be back,” whispers Valentine to Mrs. Peckover. 
. By my calculations,” he continues, raising his voice and turn- 
ing towards Mrs. Thorpe; “by my calculations (which, not 
having a mathematical bead, I don’t boast of, mind, as being 
infallibly correct), Zack is likely, I should say, to be here in 
about ‘ 

“Hush! hush! hush!” cries Mrs. Peckover, jumping w 
with incredible agility at the window, and clapping her hands 
in a violent state of excitement. ‘“ Don’t talk about when he 
will be here—here he is! He’s come in a cab—he’s got out 
into the garden—he sees me. Welcome back, Master Zack, 
welcome back! Hooray! hooray !’ Here Mrs. Peckover forgets 
her company-manners, and waves the red cotton handkerchief 
out of the window in an irrepressible burst of triumph. 

Zack’s hearty laugh is heard outside—then his quick step on 
the stairs—then the door opens, and he comes in with his beam- 
ing sunburnt face healthier and heartier than ever. His first 
embrace is for his mother, his second for Madonna; and, after 
he has greeted every one else cordially, he goes back to those 
two, and Mr. Blyth is glad to see that he sits down between 
them and takes their hands gently and aftuctionately in his. 
Matthew Grice is in all their memories, when the first t- 
ings are over. Valentine and Madonna look’ at each other— 
and the girl’s fingers sign hesitatingly the lctters of Matthew's 
hame, ~ *’ a 

“She is thinking of the comrade you have lost,” says the 
painter, , alge himself, a little sadly, to Zack. 

“The only living soul that’s kin to her now by her mother’s 

Ad 
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side,” adds Mrs. Peckover. “It’s like her pretty ways to be 
thinking of him kindly, for her mother’s sake.” 

“ Are you really determined, Zack, to take that second voy- 
age?” asks Valentine. “Are you determined to go back to 
America, on the one faint chance of seeing Mat once more?” 

“Tf I am a living man, eighteen months hence,” Zack an- 
swers resolutely, “nothing shall prevent my taking the voyage. 
Matthew Grice loved me like a brother. And, like a brother, 
I will yet bring him back—if he lives to keep his promise and 
meet me, when the time comes.” 


The time came; and on either side, the two comrades of 
former days—in years so far apart, in sympathies so close to- 
gether—lived to look each other in the face again. The solitude 
which had once hardened Matthew Grice, had wrought on him, 
in his riper age, to better and higher ends. In all his later 
roamings, the tie which had bound him to those sacred human 
interests in which we live and move and have our beine—the 
tie which he himself believed that he had broken—held fast te 
him still. His grim, scarred face softened, his heavy hand 
trembled in the friendly grasp that held it, as Zack pleadec. 
with him once more; and, this time, pleaded not in vain. 

“T’ye never been my own man again,” said Mat, “since you 
and me wished each other good-bye on the sandhills. The lone- 
some places have got strange to me—and my rifle’s heavier in 
hand than ever I knew it before. There’s some part of myself 
that seems left behind like, between Mary’s grave and Mary’s 
child. Must I cross the seas again to find it? Give us hold of 
your hand, Zack-~and take the leavings of me back, along with 

ou.” 

So the noble nature of the man unconsciously asserted itself 
in his simple words. So the two returned to the old land 
together. The first kiss with which his dead sister’s child 
welcomed him back, cooled the Tramp’s Fever for ever; and 
the Man of many Wanderings rested at last among the friends 
who loved him, to wander no more. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER VIL 


' po not know tuat any attempt has yet, been made in L£nglish fiction to 
lraw the character of a “Deaf Mute,” simply and exactly after nature— 
r, in other words, to exhibit the peculiar effects produced by the loss of 
the senses of hearing and speaking on the disposition of the person so 
flicted. The famous Fenella, in Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak,” only 
ssumes deafness and dumbness; and the whole familv of dumb people on 
‘ye stage have the remarkable faculty-—so far as my experience goes—of 
ways being able to hear what is said to them. When the idea first 
‘curred to me of representing the character of a “ Deaf Mute” as literally 

' possible according to nature, I found the difficulty of getting at tangible 
id reliable materials to work from, much greater than I had anticipated ; 
) much greater, indeed, that I believe my design must have been aban- 
onod, if a lucky chance had not thrown in my way Dr. Kitto’s delightful 
tle book, “The Lost Senses.” In the first division of that work, which 
yntains the author’s interesting and touching narrafive of his own sensa- 
ms under the total loss of the sense of hearing, and its consequent effect 
ithe faculties of speech, will be found my authority for most of those 
hits in Madonna's character which are especially and immediately con- 
ted with the deprivation from which she is represented as suffering. 
e mor ose to be answered by the introduction of such a personage 

| this, and of the kindred character of the Painter's Wife, ies, I would 
in hope, go plainly on the surface, that it can be hardly necessary for me 
) indicate(t even to the most careless reader. I know of nothing which 
lore firmly supports our faith in the better parts of human nature, than 
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to sce—as we all may—with what pationce and cheorfulners the heavier 
bodily afflictions of humanity are borne, for the most part, by those 
aiflicted; and also to note what elements of kindness and gentleness the 
spectacle of these afflictions constantly developes in the persons of the 
little circle by which the sufferer is surrounded. Here is the ever bright 
side, the ever noble and consoling aspect of all human calamity; and the 
object of presenting this to the view of others, as truly and as tenderly 
as in him lies, scems to me to be a fit object for arv writer who desires to 
address himself to the best sympathies of his readers. 


